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the  boys  in  the  ivory  Tower  said  it  couldn’t  be  done,  but . . . 


. . .  we  did  it! 
we  did  it! 


we  did  it! 


our 

retail 

rale 

Plan 

(for  national  advertisers) 

IS  a 

smash 

hit 


Chicago 


|n|m  AMERICAN 

National  Linafe  Gains 
First  11  Months 
of  Retail  Rate  Plan 


If  you’re  interested  in  national 
advertising  in  Chicago  ...  we 
can  get  it  for  you— retail ! 

Chicago 

Sun-Times 

Chicago 
Dally  Hews 


^Combined  r.o.p.  General-Automotive- 
Financial  advertising  linage,  daily  & 
Sunday 

Source;  Media  Records,  Inc. 
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ELLIOT  NORTON 


1963-1964  WINNER 

The  George  Jean  Nathan 

AWARD 

FOR  DRAMATIC  CRITICISM 

the  richest  and  most  distinguished  in  the  field 

"The  final  criterion  is  excellence,  with  the  aim  of  encouraging  serious 
and  responsible  criticism  of  the  drama  of  any  period." 

Mr.  Norton's  other  professional  honors  include  the  Rodgers  and  Hammerstein 
College  Presidents'  Award;  the  George  Foster  Peabody  TV  Award;  the 
Connor  Memorial  Award;  the  Boston  College  Citation  of  Merit;  also 
honorary  degrees  from  Fairfield  University;  Emerson  College  and  Suffolk 
University. 

Mr.  Norton's  column  appears  exclusively  in  the 

BOSTON  RECORD  AMERICAN 
and  SUNDAY  ADVERTISER 


THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 


Albany  Times-Union  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 

Albany  Knickerbocker  News  New  York  Journal-American 

Baltimore  News  American  San  Antonio  Light 

Boston  Record  American  and  Sunday  Advertiser  San  Francisco  Examiner 


San  Francisco  News  Call  Bulletin 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
Hearst  Sunday  Magazine  Group 
Puck— The  Comic  Weekly 


This  is  a 


Phiiadeiphia 
society  editor? 


Yes.  This  is  The  Philadelphia 
Bulletin’s  society  editor,  Ruth 
Seltzer.  On  the  job.  .She  G;oes  surf 
casting  and  pheasant  shooting,  to 
art  shows  and  dog  shows. 

Look  for  active  Philadelphians  and 
you’ll  see  Ruth  Seltzer  in  their"  midst. 
She  says  about  her  job:  “There  is  no 
one  locale  where  I  find  the  people 
who  set  the  social  pace. 

“My  definition  of  society  is  people 
who  do  things,  men  and  women  of 
accomplishment,  of  all  ages,  con¬ 
cerned  with  interesting  rather  than 
commonplace  activities.” 


Nathaniel  Burt  in  the  best-seller, 
“The  Perennial  Philadelphians,” 
calls  her  “a  handsome  indefatigable 
woman  .  .  .  who  manages  to  get  to 
and  report  on  everything  from  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Numismatic  Society  to 
Fernanda  VVanamaker's  latest  party 
for  her  chimpanzees.  Nobody  knows 
how  she  does  it.” 

Ruth  Seltzer  sits  still  only  when 
she  writes  her  column.  In  one  day, 
she  has  covered  a  horse  show  in  the 
country,  a  charity  luncheon  in  town, 
an  art  gallery  opening,  a  tennis 
match  in  the  suburbs,  a  chamber 


music  recital  in  the  evening  and  a 
white  tie  and  tails  ball. 

Her  day  has  no  hours.  She  covers 
society  around  the  clock.  She  never 
knows  what  will  turn  up  next.  And 
that,  she  says,  is  part  of  the  fun  of 
doing  a  column. 

Ruth  Seltzer  is  one  more  reason 
why  in  Philadelphia  nearly  every¬ 
body  reads  The  Bulletin  .  .  .  the 
family  newspaper  that  is  Philadelphia 
in  tone,  character,  expression  and 
spirit. 

To  sell  Philadelphia,  begin  with  The 
Bulletin  .  .  .  very  often,  it  is  all  you  need. 


In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 

Member  Million  Market  Newspapnirs  Florida:  The  Leonard  Ck)mpany 
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Cultural  Jlineup 


More  than  9,000  intensely  interested  persons 
from  every  walk  of  life  filled  the  galleries  of  St. 
Petersburg’s  new  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  for  an 
opening-day  view  of  the  museum  and  its  inaugural 
exhibit. 

A  private,  non-profit  institution,  the  museum 
grew  from  a  single,  visionary  endowment  four 
years  ago  to  today’s  $850,000  building  without  the 
aid  of  public  funds.  The  museum  subsists  on  gifts 
and  membership  fees  and  is  open  to  the  public, 
admission  free. 

Nine  galleries  will  exhibit  the  fast-growing,  per- 
nunent  collection  which  includes  paintings,  tex¬ 
tiles,  sculpture,  glassware,  furniture,  book  binding, 
architectural  drawings,  prints  and  engravings. 

Included  in  the  30,000  square  feet  of  the 
museum’s  classic-styled  building  are  three  authentic 
period  panel  rooms,  an  art  reference  library  with 
ceiling-high,  mahogany  shelves,  and  photographic 
darkroom  facilities. 

Completion  of  The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  is 
another  step  forward  in  St.  Petersburg’s  growth 
and  progress  ...  so  are  the  new  Bayfront  Center 
Auditorium,  the  downtown-waterfront  marina  and 
the  many  new  high-rise  apartment  buildings. 

Reach  progressive  St.  Petersburg  and  all  of 
Pinellas  County  with  the  combined  circulation  of 
The  St.  Petersburg  Times  and  Evening  Indepen¬ 
dent.  No  other  newspapers  have  circulation  of 
consequence  in  this  rich  market. 


pptpraburg  iHimpa 

_ _ ftOmOA  S  BEST  NEWSPAPER  _ _ 

and 

Evening  Independent 

Represented  by  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc. 


APRIL 

24- 25 — Missouri  AP  Wire  Editors,  Ramada  Motel,  Jefferson,  City. 

25- 27 — Northern  States  Circulation  Managers’  Association,  Downtow,-  'it. 
Paul  Holiday  Inn,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

25- 28 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Biltmore,  Atlanta,  '^a. 

26- May  7 — Classified  Advertising  Managers  Seminar,  American  Press  In¬ 
stitute,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

27 -  Canadian  Press  annual  meeting.  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

28- 30— Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Royal  Y:>rk 
Hotel,  Toronto. 

29- 30 — Illinois  Editors  Traffic  Safety  Seminar.  University  of  Illinois,  Urbnra. 

30-  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Region  7,  Statler-Hilton,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

30-May  I — Colorado  Newspaper  Conference,  Boulder. 


MAY 

I — Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Region  9,  The  Brown  Palace  Hotel,  Denver,  Colo, 

1 —  Georgia  Associated  Press  News  Council,  Martinique  Motel,  Columbus. 

2—  Georgia  AP  annual  meeting.  Holiday  Inn,  Callaway  Gardens,  Pine 
Mountain. 

2-4— Ohio  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  The  INN,  Athens. 

2-8 — Journalism  Week,  School  of  Journalism,  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia,  Mo. 

7-8— Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Regions  I  and  2,  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  and  Distinguished  Service  Awards  Banquet,  Grand  Ballroom, 
Drake  Hotel. 

7-8— Wisconsin  Associated  Press  Association,  The  Dome,  Marinette. 

7-9— Louisiana-Mississippi  AP  state  meeting.  Royal  Orleans,  New  Orleans. 

10-21 — Editorial  Page  Editors  and  Writers  Seminar,  American  Press  In¬ 
stitute,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

I  I•I2— Michigan  Press  Circulation  Managers'  Workshop,  Kellogg  Center, 
East  Lansing,  Mich. 

12-15 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association,  Golden  Triangle  Motor 
Hotel.  Norfolk.  Va. 

12- 15— Copley  Newspapers  Seminar  for  Editorial  Executives,  La  Casa  del 
Zorro,  Borrego  Springs,  Calif. 

13- 15 — National  Convention  of  the  Association  of  American  Editorial  Car¬ 
toonists.  Washington,  D.C. 

13- 15— Journalism  Institutes,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

14- 15 — Upper  Midwest  News  Executives  Conference,  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  School  of  Journalism. 

14-15— Pennsylvania  Press  Conference,  University  Park.  Pa. 

14-16— New  Jersey  Press  Association  Advertising  Conference,  The  Claridge 
Hotel,  Atlantic  City. 

14- 16 — Indiana  APME  spring  meeting,  Madison. 

15 —  Minnesota  AP  Newspaper  spring  meeting,  St.  Paul. 

15- 16— Alabama  Associated  Press  News  Council  &  annual  meeting.  Crescent 
Motel.  Decatur. 

16- 17 — Kansas  AP  newspaper  spring  meeting,  Wichita. 

16-19 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers.  The  Castle, 
Bermuda. 

18— New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel, 
Boston,  Mass. 

18-19 — Iowa  APME.  Des  Moines. 

20 — New  Jersey  Associated  Press  meeting,  Nassau  Inn,  Princeton. 

20- 23 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 
Empress  Hotel,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

23- 26 — New  York  State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Lido  Beach 
Hotel  Lido  Beach,  Long  Island. 

21- 22 — Missouri  AP  publishers  and  editors.  Downtowner  Motel,  St.  Louis. 

21- 23 — Photojournalism  Short  Course,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  III. 

22- 23 — Oklahoma  AP  Editors  Association,  Western  Hills  Lodge,  Sequoyah 
State  Park. 

22-23 — South  Dakota  newspaper  members,  Mitchell. 

24- June  4 — American  Press  Institute  Newspaper  Public  Relations  and  Pro¬ 
motion  Seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

25- 30 — International  Press  Institute,  London. 

27— 29 — Carolina  Press  Photographers  Association  16th  Annual  Southern 
Short  Course  in  News  Photography,  Hotel  Wade  Hampton,  Columbia. 
S.C. 

28 —  Canadian  Press  Central  Circuit  meeting,  Windsor,  Ont. 

29 —  Canadian  Press  French-language  meetings  Montreal. 
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Normal  column  width 


This  uaranraph  is  set  for  the 
normal  column  width  of  11 
Ipicas.  Because  of  this  narrow 
Iwidth,  many  words  must  be  hy- 
Iphenated  and  suitable  headlines 
|for  this  space  are  extremely 
lhard  to  w  rite.  Eye  strain  and  fa- 
Itigue  are  more  noticeable  and 
reading  comprehension  time  is 
llonger. 


New  column  width 


This  paragraph  is  set  14.9  picas  wide. 
Typographical  experts  believe  this  width 
is  ideal  for  easy  readability  because  the 
eye  does  not  make  as  many  back  and  forth 
movements  in  going  from  one  line  to  the 
next.  Comprehension  is  easier  and  faster 
with  fewer  hyphenated  words  in  the  longer 
line.  Also,  more  informative  headlines 
are  possible  with  the  increased  width  of 
the  six-column  format. 


One  reason  why  The  Courier-Journal  and  The  Louisville  Times  will  become  the 
Newspaper  of  Tomorrow  on  August  1,  1965.  Featuring — 

•  New  14-pica,  9-point  columns  on  a  6-column  page 

•  Equal  Rates  for  all  advertisers  with  savings  of  up  to  41%  for 
National  Advertisers 


See  your  Branham  Man  for  details. 


I^au  ^rwin^A  C^oii 
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Positive 

controi 

of 

RWT* 

with 

HOE 

RTP 


Positive  control  of  the  ^Running 
Web  Tension  is  maintained  100% 
of  the  time  with  the  new  Hoe  fully- 
automatic  Reel,  Tension  &  Paster. 
During  the  paster  cycle,  tension 
control  is  accomplished  by  the  ex¬ 
clusive  Hoe  electro  magnetic  core 
brake,  assuring  a  smooth,  trouble- 
free  splice.  The  Hoe  RTP  is  in  use 
on  almost  every  type  of  web-fed 
press  in  operation  — further  proof 
of  the  accepted  quality  of  Hoe 
equipment.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910 
E.  138th  St.,  New 
York  54,  New  York. 

HOE  Reel,  Tension  &  Paster 


PITY  THE  POOR  PUBLISHER  is  the  theme  of  Ward 
Cannel,  humorous  “Cannel  at  Bay”  columnist  for  the 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association,  as  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  holds  its  annual  conclave.  Cannel  con¬ 
cludes:  “For  all  our  years  on  the  joh,  we  have  never  really 
been  able  to  understand  why  anybody  would  want  to  he  a 
newspaper  publisher.  You  do  not  get  a  press  pass.  You  do 
not  get  a  by-line.  You  do  not  get  to  see  the  world  in  extremis, 
but  must  wait  with  everybody  else  to  read  about  it  in  tomorrow’s 
paper.  Moreover,  you  must  show  some  respect  for  the  editor 
and,  in  our  experience,  you  dare  not  change  one  word  of  copy. 
It  is  true  that  you  can  take  sides  on  issues.  But  only  after 
giving  visibility  to  the  opposing  point  of  view.” 

Reminder  to  Editors 

Tlie  news  of  war  and  taxes 
And  civil  rights,  I  fear. 

Will  have  to  take  a  back  seat— 

Tlie  baseball  season’s  here. 

— Lawrence  A.  Barrett 

The  Headlight,  Pittsburg,  Kus. 

— News  the  AP  carries  from  Leesburg,  Fla.,  ought  to  be 
authoritative — its  correspondent  there  is  the  mayor,  Norma 
Hendrix.  .  .  .  The  Canton  (Ohio)  Repository,  a  Brush-Moore 
Newspaper,  observed  its  150th  anniversary  with  a  fine  special 
edition  recounting  the  Repository’s  colorful  history  from  Settle¬ 
ment  Trails  to  the  Space  Age.  .  .  .  Add  to  people  with  appro¬ 
priate  names  that  of  Beatrice  Furlong,  PR  director,  Suffolk 
Downs  race  track.  Blast  Boston.  .  .  .  Charles  G.  Sampas,  Lowell 
(Mass.)  Sun,  calls  his  column  “Sampascoopies.”  .  .  .  Heady 
heads:  “Customs  Confused — American’s  Old  Tin  Lizzie  Gets 
English  in  Tax  Tizzy” — Rochester  (Minn.)  Post-Bulletin  (by 
Neil  Crane) ;  “Time,  Tides,  Men  Wait  For  Women” — Seattle 
Post-InielUgencer;  “There’s  a  New  Star-rette  in  Oriole  Firma¬ 
ment” — Baltimore  N ews- American  (by  Art  Janney) ;  “Rough 
and  Ready  Ruggers  Romp”  and  “Grandma’s  Gowns  for  ‘Garden’ 
Gala”  and  “Barber  and  Customer  Clipped” — Seattle  Times; 
“BU  Knocks  H  Out  of  arvard” — Baltimore  News- American.  .  .  . 
The  Middletown  (Conn.)  Press  heads  its  letters  section  “Open 
Counsel.” 


City  Room  Characters 

AINCIENT  ABNER:  He  has  been  on  ihe  staff  for  38  years.  W'hen 
he  is  absent  because  of  illness  or  vacation  or  whatever,  no  one 
replaces  him  because  no  one  knows  what  he  does.  He  is  a  dearly  | 
beloved  fellow  so  no  one  asks  him  exactly  what  his  job  is.  He 
is  very  good  at  staring  into  space. 

PLAGUING  POLLY  ANNA:  She  visits  the  city  editor  every  now 
and  again  to  harass  him  about  the  kind  of  news  he  runs.  Says 
it  would  be  a  brighter  world  if  he  ran  only  good  news  about  nice 
people.  She’s  such  a  nut  on  her  good-news-pitch  that  he  calls  her 
’’Bad  News”  behind  her  back. 

SINCLAIR  STATEMENT:  Rubber  factory  balloon  inflator  who 
periodically  demands  the  attention  of  a  reporter  because  he  wants 
to  issue  a  statement.  Just  chock  full  of  opinions  on  foreign  aid, 
new  legislative  bills,  taxes,  segregation  and  the  city’s  sewerage 
system.  He  has  to  be  voluble  to  newsmen  because  when  he  opens 
his  mouth  at  home  his  wife  shrewdly  says,  ’’Shut  up.” 

CELEBRITY  SEEKER  SANDRA:  Sweet-looking,  gray-haired 
lady  who  comes  in  to  meet  and  get  the  autographs  of  Bob  Ruark, 
Leonard  Lyons,  James  Reston,  Inez  Robb,  Walter  Winchell,  Anne 
Landers,  Bob  Considine,  Hedda  Hopper,  Earl  Wilson  and  Jim 
Bishop.  When  you  explain  that  they  are  syndicated  columnists 
and  do  their  writing  elsewhere  she  is  convinced  you  are  a  liar 
and  they  are  hiding  in  the  back  room  just  to  avoid  meeting  her. 

^Harold  Winerip,  Boston  Traveler 
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HARRISBURG,  Pennsylvania 


JOSEPH  PASH 

Acct.  Executive 
DOHERTY,  CLIFFORD, 

STEERS  &  SHENFIELD,  Inc.,  N.  Y, 


"PRODUCT  TESTING  IN 
HARRISBURG  PAYS  OFF! 


Freedom  from  outside  market  influence,  its  proximity 
to  New  York,  and  the  endorsement  of  both  Burgoyne 
and  Nielsen  makes  Harrisburg  and  its  two  far-reach¬ 
ing  dailies,  the  Patriot-News,  a  prime  choice  for 
testing!" 


DAILY  120,499  —  SUNDAY  161,615 


METRO  AREA  —  391,600 


Represented  Nationally  by  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 
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editorial 


Elmer  Brown  Speech 

Elmer  Brown,  president  of  ihe  Iniernatioiial  Typograpliital  Uiiioii, 
when  talking  to  the  opening  session  of  the  American  Newspapei 
Publishers  Association  Monday  did  his  best  to  make  it  sound  like  a 
conciliatory  speech; 

“We  should  earnestly  strive  for  a  new  era  of  understanding  and 
genuine  coojjeration.  This  is  the  only  practical  way  to  serve  our  best 
interests — yours  and  ours.” 

“We  view  the  invention  and  uses  of  technological  advances  not  onlv 
as  the  salvation  of  the  newspaper  business,  but  the  assurance  of  a 
larger  and  more  valued  ITU  to  serve  our  community  of  interest.” 

“Regardless  of  what  you  may  think,  we  are  grown-up  Ixjys  now  and 
we  realize  fully  that  if  you  don’t  prosper,  then  neither  will  we.” 

“I'he  ITU  is  ready,  willing  and  able  to  reach  agreements  with  the 
ANP.\  on  ways  and  means  of  changing  rules  and  policies  where 
necessary  to  encourage  expansion  of  the  newspaj>er  and  periodical 
field.  .  .  .  Neither  the  ANP.\  nor  the  ITU  can  afford  the  luxurx'  of 
ancient  jmlicies  which  prevent  the  growth  of  your  business  and  our 
union.” 

But  that  was  all  so  much  “soft  soap.”  The  same  okl  hard-line  ITU 
attitude  was  there: 

Go  ahead  and  automate — install  computers,  we’ll  help  you — but 
don’t  think  you  can  reduce  the  number  of  employes  by  doing  it — we 
won’t  permit  attrition — “it  is  stagnation” — we  want  jurisdiction  over 
the  new  devices — “we  ask  for  our  fair  share  of  any  savings  which  may 
accrue  from  the  introduction  of  new  methotls  or  equipment” — the 
ITU  will  again  become  the  one  big  union  in  the  communications  field 
that  it  once  was. 

That  was  straight  enough.  It  was  easy  to  understand.  But  his  reason¬ 
ing  was  not. 

Mr.  Brown  noted  that  75  years  ago  when  the  Linotype  machine  was 
introduced  “union  printers  thought  that  their  beloved  trade  was 
doomed  to  extinction:  that  these  mechanical  monsters  would  wipe 
out  their  jobs  by  the  thousands.”  But  it  didn’t  work  out  that  way,  he 
said.  In  a  few  years  “the  crisis  had  passed — the  newspapers  had  profited 
and  the  printers  had  profited.  There  were  more  jobs  and  more  profits 
for  labor  and  management  alike. 

'*The  lesson  learned  by  both  labor  and  management  in  the  replacing 
of  hand-set  com|X)sition  with  the  machine  method  shoidd  sers’e  as  a 
parallel  to  the  era  of  automation  and  the  computer.  .  .  . 

“So  I  would  think  that  expansion  is  the  key  to  the  present  problems. 
Just  as  the  introduction  of  the  Linotype  machine  heraldetl  the  greatest 
era  of  expansion  in  the  newspaj>er  field,  so  can  the  introduction  of 
computers  and  the  many  other  innovations  lead  to  an  even  greater 
era  of  progress  for  the  newspaper  industry  if  it  is  handled  properly.” 

We  feel  exactly  the  same  way.  Use  of  automateil  techniques  will 
bring  about  another  era  of  expansion  in  the  printing  and  publishing 
business  eventually  producing  more  and  more  jobs. 

But  we  lail  to  see  how  that  expansion  can  come  about  if  one  union, 
the  ITU,  attempts  to  limit  the  introduction  of  those  devices  anil  their 
l>enefits  to  management  by  insisting  on  no  reduction  in  jobs,  a  share 
of  the  savings,  etc.,  all  of  which  would  have  delayeil  the  so-calleil 
“printing  revolution”  many  years  if  they  had'been  applied  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  line-casting  machine. 


Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour,  and 
are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rent, 
St.  Matthew,  11 ;  2H. 
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‘RACIST’ 

Two  or  three  years  ago  during  ANPA 
week  I  happened  to  be  in  the  Scripps- 
Howard  suite  in  the  Waldorf,  talking  with 
.lack  Howard  and  Mark  Ferree.  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  idly  turning  the  pages  of  that 
afternoon’s  issue  of  the  World-Telegram 
lying  on  a  coffee  table  in  front  of  me  when 
I  noticed  the  caption  on  a  story  inside  the 
j)aper  in  which  the  word  “racist”  ap- 
jieared.  I  was  taking  Jack  Howard  to  task 
for  the  sin,  at  least  in  my  Itook.  of  a  news¬ 
paper  editorializing  in  a  news  story  when 
Roy  Howard  walked  in.  Roy  was  quick 
to  agree  with  me  that  the  use  of  such  a 
word,  because  of  current  connotations,  was 
definitely  editorializing. 

All  of  this  was  brought  to  mind  by  a 
story  on  Page  11  of  your  issue  of  March 
20th  having  to  do  with  the  Birmingham 
Post-Herald’s  (a  Scripps-Howard  news¬ 
paper)  drive  to  raise  money  for  the  family 
of  James  Reeb  who  was  murdered  in  Sel¬ 
ma.  Your  own  story  used  the  expression 
“white  racist”  as  the  murderer  of  Mr. 
Reeb.  I  still  think  the  use  of  the  expres¬ 
sion  “white  racist”  is  editorializing,  and  I 
was  sorry  to  see  its  use  in  a  publication 
with  the  high  standards  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Strangely  enough,  in  my  futile  attempts 
to  pierce  the  almost  unbroken  paper  and 
electronic  curtain  that  is  practically 
opaque  outside  this  section  on  race  mat¬ 
ters.  I  have  never  seen  the  expression 
“negro  racist”  even  applied  to  the  Black 
Muslims  who  are  avowedly  “racists”,  or 
to  any  of  the  many  crimes  perpetrated 
outside  the  South  by  negroes  against 
whites,  even  where  the  race  angle  is 
clearly  indicated. 

Clarence  B.  Hanson  Jr. 

Publisher, 

Birmingham  (Ala.)  News 
*  *  * 

BALANCE 

Alabama  papers  in  Anniston.  Birming¬ 
ham  and  Montgomery  have  had  prominent 
editorials  critical  of  the  Wallace  admin¬ 
istration’s  role  in  the  state’s  racial  issues. 
I  have  not  seen  these  editorials,  but  they 
24,  1965 


were  re|u)rted  on  various  network  tv  news¬ 
casts. 

If  you  would  reprint  some  of  these,  after 
giving  space  (April  3)  to  the  Lynchburg 
(Va.)  News  editorial,  your  readers  might 
get  a  more  balanced  view. 

Wendell  W.  Norris 
(Mr.  Norris  is  assistant  professor  of  jour- 
nalism  at  Southeast  Missouri  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Cape  Girardeau,  Missouri.) 

*  *  * 

ENTIIIISIAS.M 

To  Melzar  Lowe,  my  good  friend  and 
loinpetitor.  re;  “Specta-color  Record’’ 
(April  lot  -cheers! 

Your  fine  record  of  21  markets  and  22 
newspapers  for  Rambler  fell  at  about  that 
time,  when  we  had  the  extreme  pleasure 
of  printing  for  29  newspapers  in  24  mar¬ 
kets.  the  striking  and  effective  Chrysler 
ad  you  must  have  seen. 

We  share  your  enthusiasm,  and  are 
proud  and  privileged  to  lie  neck  and  neck 
with  you  in  assisting  materially  in  this 
ever-ex|>anding  market. 

Frank  J.  Cumberland 
(Mr.  Cumberland  is  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Detroit  Gravure  Corporation,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.) 

*  *  * 

IN  THE  CI^SSROOM 

.Although  E&P  is  a  publication  designed 
for  those  in  the  journalism  profession,  it 
is  widely  read  by  the  journalism  students 
at  the  University  of  Tennessee. 

Both  faculty  and  students  alike  have 
discovered  that  your  publication  is  a  great 
boon  in  the  classroom.  In  several  of  the 
courses  offered  by  our  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism.  E&P  is  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
textbook. 

Mary  Beth  Spina 

Knoxville.  Tenn. 

Short  Takes 

Women’s  Page: 

For  a  quickie  supper,  cut  vrest-light  on 
dental  care  in  late  adolescence.  —  Idaho 
Fcdls  (Idaho)  Post-Register. 

• 

He  will  discuss  Spanish  arms,  armor 
and  horse  furniture.  —  Las  Cruces 
(N,  M.)  Sun-News. 

• 

A  tired  cake  was  cut  by  the  couple  who 
shared  it.  —  New  Castle  (Pa.)  News. 

• 

She  was  given  in  marriage  by  her 
father  wearing  a  silk  taffeta  and  alencon 
lace  gown,  with  seed  pearl  embroidery. — 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Observer. 

• 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Blank  was 
announced  by  the  bride-elect’s  mother. 
Yes,  there  she  was,  still  propped  up  in 
the  garage.  Mr.  Smith  gladly  donated 
her  to  the  Mariner’s  Museum,  and  Mr. 
Jones  restored  her  to  her  former  beauty. 
—  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Florida  Times- 
Union. 

• 

Five  men  were  charged  with  bride¬ 
taking.  —  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times. 
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THE  MMAGEMENT IN  MOnOk 
EXECUTIVE  IS  A  COMMUNITY 


/ 


(His  hometown  paper  is  a  daily  habit) 


THE  MANAGEMENT  IN  MOTION 
EXECUTIVE  IS  A  COMPANY 


(His  Wall  Street  Journal  is  a  daily  habit) 


When  the  local  community  needs  a  leader,  the  busy 
individual  usually  gets  the  call. 

He  has  proved  he  can  organize,  direct,  guide— and  work 

effectively.  He  has  set  up  a  rhythm  of  action 

that  carries  an  idea  through  to  successful  completion. 

And  he  knows  where  to  get  information  and 
how  to  apply  it. 

He  is  a  faithful  reader  of  his  local  newspaper. 

As  a  conscientious  neighbor,  he  has  the  urge  to 
know  what’s  going  on,  so  he  can  help  make 
the  community  a  better  place  to  live  and  work. 

He  has  his  favorite  national  medium,  too.  It’s 
The  Wall  Street  Journal,  the  “hometown” 
paper  of  the  national  business  community. 

It  keeps  him  in  daily  touch  with  the 

important  happenings  that  influence  his  decisions. 

The  Only  National  Business  Daily  helps  him 
move  positively,  decisively  and  successfully 
because  his  business  information  is  timely, 
thorough  and  dependable. 

If  you  survey  your  best  customers  and  your  best 
prospective  customers,  you’ll  find  they  are  in  constant 
motion— forward  .They  are  the  busy  men  who  keep 
getting  ahead.  Only  a  daily  fills  their  daily  needs. 


(S)Dow  Jones  &  Compony,  Inc.,  1965 


A  superior 
editorial  product 
has  created  a 
superior  advertising 
medium. 


NEW  YORK,  THURSDAY,  APRIL  8,  1%5 
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PRESIDEm  MAKES  OFFER  Ti 

^eniAM  TA’  '''vriiT, 


“To  give  the  news  impartially, 
without  fear  or  favor, 
regardless  of  any  party, 
sect  or  interest  involved” 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 
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Senators  ^Prohe  ’  Newspaper  Industry 


The  i)ress  was  praised  and 
panned  l>y  politicians  in  a  “press 
conference  in  reverse”  at  the 
Ilf  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  Convention 
Thursday. 

U.  S.  Senators  Paul  H.  Doug¬ 
las  (D.-Ill.)  and  Peter  H. 
Dominick  (R.-Colo.)  directed 
questions  about  the  operations 
of  newspapers  to  a  panel  con¬ 
sisting  of  Harry  F.  Byrd  Jr., 

'  Harrisonburg  (Va.)  News- 
Reciml;  John  H.  Colburn,  Wich¬ 
ita  (Kan.)  Eagle  and  Beacon; 
Jack  Foster,  Denver  (Colo.) 
Rocky  Mountain  Netvs;  and 
.Allen  H.  Neuhart,  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Times  Union  and  Demo¬ 
crat  &  Chronicle. 

The  moderator  was  Dr.  Earl 


English,  dean  of  the  University 
of  Missouri  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism. 

Single  Ownership 

Sen.  Douglas  remarked  that 
two  years  ago  there  were  only 
79  American  cities  with  multiple 
daily  newspaper  ownerships  and 
1,300  one  -  daily  -  newspaper 
towns. 

“Does  this  concentration  of 
newspaper  ownership,  brought 
about  by  economic  reasons,  af¬ 
fect  the  diversity  of  opinion  so 
that  readers  can  arrive  at  sound 
judgment  on  issues  and  can  any¬ 
thing  be  done  about  it?”  he 
asked. 

Mr.  Colburn:  “There  is  more 
diversity  of  opinion  today  than 


in  all  of  communications  his¬ 
tory.  We  had  two  ownerships  in 
Wichita  and  combined  them,  but 
new  daily  newspapers  have 
sprung  up,  one  26  miles  away 
and  one  10  miles,  and  there  are 
nine  radio  stations  and  two  tele¬ 
vision  stations  in  the  area. 
Transportation  is  better  and 
Kansas  City  and  Oklahoma  City 
newspapers  come  in  larger 
numbers,  along  with  Time  and 
Newsweek.  Readers  have  more 
education  and  are  more  inter¬ 
ested  and  they  have  more  diver¬ 
sification  than  when  we  had  two 
newspapers  controlled  by  the 
opposite  parties.  Despite  the 
consolidation,  readers  are  better 
informed.” 

Sen.  Dominick  asked  to  what 


extent  AP  and  UPI  news  cover¬ 
age  on  radio  and  tv  affects  news¬ 
papers. 

Mr.  Foster:  “It  affects  news¬ 
papers  very  little.  Television 
cannot  present  news  in  an 
orderly  manner.  Its  news  is  not 
in  a  form  that  gives  it  the  value 
and  meaning  of  the  written 
word.  It  cannot  present  news  so 
you  can  read  and  re-read  it. 
Daily  newspaper  circulation  is 
now  at  a  peak  of  60,400,000  and 
there  are  more  daily  news¬ 
papers  now  than  during  World 
War  II.” 

Ixtral  Coverage 

Sen.  Douglas  suggested  that 
suburban  newspapers  have  de- 
(Continued  on  page  16b) 
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Guild  Strike  Closes  Opposition  to  Change 
Baltimore’s  Papers  In  ABC  Report  Heard 


Baltimore 

Maryland’s  largest  city  had 
none  of  its  regular  newspaper 
fare  on  April  21,  the  Hearst- 
owned  News- American  having 
suspended  publication  following 
the  closing  of  the  Baltimore 
Sunpapers  due  to  the  refusal  of 
printers  and  teamsters  to  cross 
Guild  picket  lines. 

The  two  newspapers,  with  a 
combined  daily  sale  of  more 
than  600,000  copies,  have  com¬ 
mon  contracts  with  Typographi¬ 
cal  Union  No.  12  and  the 
Drivers’  Local  No.  355.  New 
two-year  agreements,  with  no¬ 
strike  clauses,  were  signed 
Maich  1. 

Only  the  Sun  (morning,  eve¬ 
ning,  Sunday)  had  a  contract 
with  the  Washington  Newspaper 
Guild  which  called  a  strike  of 
700  employes  at  noon  Saturday, 
April  17.  A  stalemate  had  been 
reached  in  bargaining  on  key 
issues  of  a  union  shop,  dues 
checkoff  and  wages. 

The  Sun,  in  business  128  years 
without  any  previous  strike, 
continued  to  publish  on  Satur¬ 
day,  Sunday  and  Monday,  with 
executives  and  a  few  non-Guild 
members  on  the  news  desks. 


honor  the  contract.  After  sitting 
around  for  two  hours  the  men 
left.  For  a  brief  time  a  few  went 
to  work  in  the  shop. 

Meanwhile  the  teamsters  un¬ 
loaded  some  newsprint  trucks 
but  declined  to  cross  picket  lines 
to  drive  circulation  trucks.  Four 
(Continued  on  page  114) 


Publishers  who  object  to  drop¬ 
ping  their  city  and  retail  trad¬ 
ing  zone  figures  from  ABC  re¬ 
ports  remained  silent  when  they 
had  an  opportunity  to  speak  on 
the  matter  at  Thursday’s  meet¬ 
ing. 

But  in  lobby  discussion  there 
was  an  undercurrent  of  opposi¬ 


On  Monday  morning  printers 
were  called  to  a  chapel  meeting 
where  their  president,  Charles 
F.  Miller,  instructed  them  to 


LABOR  AND  MANAGEMENT — Shaking  hands  are  (left)  Elmar  Brown, 
president,  International  Typographical  Union,  and  Gene  Robb,  president, 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

(Story  on  page  12) 
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tion  to  the  proposal  that  will 
come  before  the  directors  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  in 
the  near  future. 

A  question  mark  still  hangs 
over  the  proposal,  Lester  A. 
Walker,  publisher,  Fremont 
(Neb.),  Tribune,  who  is  ABC 
vicechairman,  told  the  conven¬ 
tion.  But  most  buyers  of  adver¬ 
tising,  he  said,  tell  us:  “ABC 
zones  have  little  value  since 
they  are  established  by  opinion, 
not  fact . . .” 

The  proposal  originated  last 
year  in  the  newspaper  division. 
Mr.  Walker  said  the  immediate 
problem  was  to  get  ample  in¬ 
formation  about  the  proposal 
before  as  many  members  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

“Feedback  from  such  expo¬ 
sure  could  develop  important  in¬ 
formation  not  previously  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  committee,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Walker  said  buyers  con¬ 
sidered  ABC  zones  had  been  re¬ 
placed  by  counties  and  that  mod¬ 
ern  marketing  research  was  bas¬ 
ically  on  a  county  level.  It  was 
on  that  basis  that  marketing 
data  was  fed  into  computers. 

By  eliminating  zones,  news¬ 
papers  would  be  giving  the 
buyer  “what  he  says  he  wants, 
not  what  we  publishers  think 
we  want  him  to  have,”  Mr. 
Walker  said. 
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ITU’s  Brown  and  Publishers 
Differ  on  Helping  Industry 

Union  Chief  Talks  of  Expansion 
As  Key  to  Solving  Its  Problems 


The  approaches  of  labor  and 
management  to  solution  of  prob¬ 
lems  that  hobble  the  expansion 
of  the  newspaper  industry  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  diametrically  op¬ 
posed  in  statements  made  this 
week  at  the  convention  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association. 

Even  as  the  79th  annual  gath¬ 
ering  of  newspaper  executives 
began  Monday  in  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York, 
labor  trouble  caused  suspension 
of  publishing  by  the  Baltimore 
Sunpapers  for  the  first  time  in 
their  128-year  history. 

Keeping  an  appointment  he 
had  made  four  months  earlier, 
Elmer  Brown,  president  of  the 
International  Typographical  Un¬ 
ion,  spoke  at  an  unprecedented 
open  meeting  of  the  ANPA  La¬ 
bor  Relations  Committee.  His 


keynote  theme  was  that  news¬ 
paper  expansion  “beyond  the 
dreams  of  most  publishers” 
would  go  far  to  solve  the  indus¬ 
try’s  problems  with  the  unions. 

Warning  on  Strike  Losses 

But  before  Mr.  Brown  had 
arrived  on  the  platform,  ANPA 
President  Gene  Robb  declared 
that  the  same  goal  constantly 
sought  by  publishers  could  not 
be  achieved  in  the  face  of  strikes 
and  strike  threats. 

“The  kind  of  progress  that  we 
should  make  could  come  too 
late,”  declared  Mr.  Robb.  He  ad¬ 
dressed  his  remarks  particularly 
to  the  cliff-hanger  negotiations 
in  New  York  City  recently  which 
were  led  by  the  printers’  union 
to  break  through  a  $10.50  set¬ 
tlement  made  with  four  other 
unions.  (A  month  after  the 


crisis,  only  the  printers  and  the 
stereotypers  have  agreed  to  a 
new  $12  package  in  a  two-year 
contract.  Critical  talks  are  in 
recess  until  after  the  conven¬ 
tion.) 

Said  Mr.  Robb:  “When  strikes 
are  threatened,  advertisers  tend 
to  withhold  budgets  and  spend 
the  money  elsewhere.  Readers 
switch  to  other  new’s  sources 
when  newspaper  strikes  occur 
and  some  of  them  never  switch 
back.” 

In  his  own  experience,  Mr. 
Robb  was  able  to  publish  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Knickerbocker  News  and  Times- 
Union  when  members  of  the 
Guild  stayed  out  for  two  weeks 
last  Fall.  An  arbitration  agree¬ 
ment  ended  this  strike  against 
the  Hearst  newspapers  of  which 
Mr.  Robb  is  publisher. 

Technology  Study  Delayed 

The  situation  in  Baltimore 
gave  special  meaning  to  the  re¬ 
port  by  William  Davis  Taylor, 
publisher  of  the  Boston  Globe, 
that  a  broad-range  study  of 
technological  changes  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  had  been  set  aside  be¬ 
cause  of  the  necessity  “to  find  a 
solution  to  strike  and  negotiat¬ 
ing  problems.” 

A  meeting  of  ANPA  repre¬ 
sentatives  with  the  leaders  of 
the  key  unions  has  been  called 
for  May  5-6  in  Chicago.  The 
original  project,  to  commission 
a  consulting  firm  to  study  the 
impact  of  new  technology  in  the 
newspaper  industry,  had  its 
genesis  in  the  New  York  strike 
of  two  years  ago. 

Guidelines  for  the  study  had 
been  established,  Mr.  Taylor  re¬ 
ported,  but  initiation  of  the  re¬ 
search  has  been  held  in  abeyance 
—  “not  de-railed”  —  to  investi- 
grate  areas  which  would  give 
more  immediate  results.  He  men¬ 
tioned  jurisdictional  problems, 
more  use  of  arbitration,  and  “all 


other  means  possible  of  pi  .  ent- 
ing  strikes  rather  than  c  rper- 
ately  seeking  solutions  uitor  a 
strike  has  occurred.” 

In  his  turn,  Mr.  Brown  rged 
that  every  effort  lie  made  o  get 
the  original  study  under  way. 
It  would  take  a  year  or  m^  re  to 
complete,  he  said.  His  uiiKm  and 
the  stereotypers  have  already 
pledged  to  share  in  the  $250,000 
it  would  cost. 

“We  must  know  where  we 
.stand  today  in  order  that  we 
may  intelligently  plan  for  to¬ 
morrow' — both  from  your  stand¬ 
point  of  increased  productivity 
and  from  our  interest  in  future 
job  security  for  our  memliers,” 
Mr.  Browm  said. 

Opposed  to  Job  Attrition 

Rejecting  the  publishers’  pol¬ 
icy  of  job  “attrition,”  Mr.  Brown 
pleaded  for  “human  relations." 
He  said  he  was  looking  out  for 
the  future  of  7,000  apprentices, 
the  13,974  on  his  union’s  pension 
rolls,  and  job-seekers  of  tomor¬ 
row. 

Saying  machines  without 
skilled  supervision  turn  out 
sloppy  w'ork,  Mr.  Brown  cried 
“shame”  on  publishers  who  say 
the  public  doesn’t  notice. 

“Machines  do  not  buy  goods 
newspapers  advertise,”  he 
warned. 

Miles  Patrone,  chairman  of 
the  labor  relations  committee, 
dated  automation  back  at  least 
to  1935. 

“It  is  not  magic,”  he  said.  He 
urged  that  “the  confounded 
myth  that  automation  destroys 
jobs  be  stripped  away.” 

Mr.  Robb  said  his  interest 
was  in  the  300,000  persons  em¬ 
ployed  by  newspapers. 

To  this  Mr.  Patrone  added 
that  “no  publisher  willingly 
hands  out  a  pink  slip.”  He 
argued  for  management’s  “right 
to  manage,”  which  he  said  was 
“under  constant  frontal  attack 
by  unions.” 

Agreed  on  Free  Press 

In  the  unstaged  debate,  there 
was  approval  by  both  sides  of 
a  free  and  independent  press,  to 
w’hich  premise  Mr.  Brown  added 
free  trade  unions. 


TIGHT  QUARTERS — Sitting  on  the  steps  of  the  Starlight  Ballroom, 
delegates  to  the  ANPA  convention  listen  to  addresses  at  the  labor 
relations  conference.  From  top  to  bottom:  Herbert  Cox,  News-Journal 
Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.;  Fred  G.  Krivonos,  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association;  W,  Mel  Street,  New  York  State  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion;  Cranston  Williams,  ANPA;  Pat  H,  Rice  Jr.,  Augusta  (Ga.)- 
Chronicle-Herald;  and  A,  M.  Herman,  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star  Telegram. 


AT  THE  HEAD  TABLE  at  the  labor  relations  conference  Monday  morning 
are:  Left  to  right — Eugene  C.  Bishop,  Peninsula  Newspapers  Inc.,  Pnlo 
Alto,  Calif.;  Elmer  Brown,  president,  International  Typographical  Union; 
and  Miles  P.  Patrone,  chairman,  labor  relations  committee. 
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GEN'G  ROBB,  president  of  ANPA; 

Clearly  we  of  management  have  not  succeeded  in 
getting  across  to  the  rank  and  file  or  to  the  leadership 
in  CLP  unionized  shops  that  labor's  ultimate  weapon — the 
strike — cannot  be  used,  or  unsheathed,  or  even  threat¬ 
ened  so  habitually  as  in  the  recent  past  if  we  are  to  main¬ 
tain  the  very  jobs  that  are  in  issue." 


ELMER  BROWN,  president  of  ITU: 

"We  would  be  somewhat  less  than  intelligent  if  we 
failed  to  try  to  protect  our  jobs  in  the  face  of  the  new 
technologies,  just  as  the  publishers  would  not  display 
much  business  acumen  if  they  neglected  to  protect  their 
investments,  to  improve  production  standards  and  strive 
for  increased  profits." 


Neither  side  wished  to  be 
bossed  by  government  bureau¬ 
crats,  they  said.  Mr.  Patrone 
specifically  charged  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board 
was  impinging  upon  rights. 

Mr.  Brown  suggested  a  shar¬ 
ing  of  savings  with  the  union 
when  automation  is  introduced. 

“This  is  ironic,”  Mr.  Patrone 
said,  “because  a  dramatic  in¬ 
crease  in  wages  and  benefits  en¬ 
joyed  by  our  union  employes  is 
ample  evidence  that  publishers 
have  shared  savings  not  yet 
achieved  from  improved  tech¬ 
niques  with  their  employes.  .  .  . 

“It  is  sad  irony  that  this  blind 
enchantment  with  ‘job  security’ 
makes  our  unions  unable  to  rec¬ 
ognize  their  own  shortsighted¬ 
ness.  .  .  .  With  the  burden  of 
existing  production  -  depressing 
conditions — reproduction,  trans¬ 
fer  restrictions,  excessive  man¬ 
ning — now  carried  by  new.spa- 
pers,  any  more  loads  added  to 
this  burden  can  force  a  pub¬ 
lisher  into  an  untenable  com¬ 
petitive  position. 

“Should  this  occur,  the  door 
is  wide  open  for  the  creation  of 
another  kind  of  newspaper  — 
one  which  will  utilize  these  fear¬ 
fully  great  and  wonderful  tech¬ 
niques  in  full  measure  with  a 
minimum  number  of  employes 
and  perhaps  non-union  men  at 
that. 

“Already  we  have  seen  an 
offset  shop  or  a  throwaway  pro¬ 
duced  at  minimal  costs  an  ad 
from  a  daily  newspaper  pro¬ 
duced  by  that  newspaper’s  union 
employes  at  great  cost  and 
which,  additionally,  may  have 
been  bog^sed.” 

Asking  for  Share 

Specifically,  Mr.  Brown  said: 

“We  do  ask  for  our  fair  share 
of  any  savings  which  may  ac¬ 
crue  from  the  introduction  of 


new  methods  or  equipment.  .  .  . 

“We  don’t  ask  for  someone 
else’s  work  when  innovations 
eliminate  a  particular  job  done 
by  one  of  our  members.  But 
we  do  ask  that  when  new  meth¬ 
ods  are  used  to  perform  work 
which  has  traditionally  been 
ours  that  our  members  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  continue  to  do  that 
work,  regardless  of  how  it  is 
performed.  .  .  . 

“When  a  publisher  attempts 
to  give  our  jobs,  or  an  evolu¬ 
tion  of  our  jobs,  to  another 
class,  craft  or  classification,  they 
invite  jurisdictional  disputes  and 
worse,  they  invite  governmental 
bureaucracy  into  the  manage- 
men-labor  function  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.” 

“The  future  of  our  business 
is  most  bright,”  he  said.  “But 
we  can  be  overtaken  and  passed 
by  enterprising  people  in  the 
peripheral  businesses.  I  don’t 
propose  that  we  in  the  news- 
j)aper  and  periodical  business 
be  overtaken. 

“I  do  propose  that  we  expand 
our  business  to  cover  all  the 
peripheral  systems  and  methods 
of  communication.  You  furnish 
the  initiative  and  the  facilities; 
we’ll  furnish  the  skilled  engi¬ 
neers,  technicians,  craftsmen 
and  competent  artisans  to  do  the 
best  job  in  the  world. 

“Are  you  ready  to  accept  the 
challenge?” 

Mr.  Brown  maintained  the 
ITU  role  was  of  “great  import¬ 
ance.”  He  said  the  union  is 
“larger,  stronger,  and  more 
virile  than  at  any  other  time  in 
its  113  years.” 

“We  view  the  invention  and 
uses  of  technological  advances 
not  only  as  the  salvation  of  the 
newspaper  business,  but  the  as¬ 
surance  of  a  larger  and  more 
valued  ITU  to  serve  our  com¬ 
munity  of  interests,”  he  said. 


Mr.  Brown  told  of  an  un¬ 
named  publisher  who  boasted 
that  his  electronics  and  mechani¬ 
cal  devices  had  made  printers 
unnecessary. 

“Today  that  publisher  has 
put  in  more  so-called  automa¬ 
tion,  has  taken  out  and  replaced 
more  automated  equipment  than 
any  other  publisher  on  the  con¬ 
tinent,”  he  said.  “And  today  he 
has  more  composing  room  em¬ 
ployes,  producing  less  usable 
composition  for  a  smaller  news¬ 
paper  than  ever  in  the  history 
of  that  newspaper.” 

Of  the  computer  in  typeset¬ 
ting,  he  said,  “some  of  the 
glamor  is  beginning  to  wear  off.” 
Application  of  computer  tech¬ 
niques  to  the  composition  re¬ 
quirements  of  hyphenation  and 
justification  is  generally  re¬ 
garded  to  have  attained  some 
measure  of  refinement,  he  added, 
but  “presently  there  is  as  much 
sweat  as  there  is  sweetness.” 
He  said  what  roles  computers 


play  depend  upon  particular 
j)lant  conditions,  and  warned 
that  “computerized  typesetting 
is  as  fast-moving  as  it  is  fasci¬ 
nating.” 

The  latest  survey,  he  said, 
.showed  117  general  and  special 
purpose  computers  presently  in¬ 
stalled,  and  10  more  on  order. 
There  are  12  manufacturers 
vying  for  orders. 

“There  is  a  very  definite  need 
for  an  increased  amount  of  both 
•study  and  shopping  in  order  to 
evaluate  the  future  course  of 
the  industry,”  Mr.  Brown  de¬ 
clared. 

“There  have  l)een  claims  by 
some  spokesmen  for  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry  that  the  unions 
are  hampering  technological 
progress,”  he  continued.  “The 
charge  is  made  that  our  con¬ 
tracts  are  too  restrictive;  that  in 
our  negotiations  we  attempt  to 
grab  everything  in  sight  in  de¬ 
fining  our  jurisdictional  rights.” 

(Continued  on  page  114) 


ATTENTIVE — From  left  to  right  Jack  H.  Lockhart,  Scripps-Howard  newi- 
papers;  A.  W.  Bramwell,  Chico  (Calif.)  Enterprise-Record;  and  Walter 
A.  Barker,  Peoria  (III.)  Journal  Star. 


RIGHT  IN  STEP — Listening  to  speeches  at  an  ANPA  session:  (from  top 
to  bottom)  Howard  S.  Wilcox,  Arizona  Republic  and  Phoenix  Gazette; 
P.  C.  Belknap,  Thomson  Newspapers;  Philip  D.  Adler,  Davenport  (la.) 
Times-Democrat;  Robert  Eckert,  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times-Union;  Richard 
E.  Morrison,  Butte  Montana  Standard  and  Post;  and  Paul  Grimes, 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  and  News. 
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UPI  Men  Give  Views 
On  Viet  Censorship 

By  Tony  Brenna 


Business  At  Breakfast 

Frank  G.  Morrison,  left,  president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  is  welconned 
to  UPI  Breakfast  by  Mims  Thomason,  president  and  general  manager, 
as  Herman  Lazarus  Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Bayonne  (N.J.)  Times  walks  by. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  R.  Dwight  of  the  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript- 
Telegram,  visit  with  Francis  T.  Leary,  UPI  executive  editor. 


Louis  A.  Weil  Jr.,  left,  publisher  of  the  Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal, 
felicitates  Roger  Tatarian  on  his  promotion  to  editor  of  UPI. 


“In  such  a  time  of  high  peril, 
the  press  should  rededicate  it¬ 
self  to  its  tradition  of  eternal 
vigilance.  The  public  needs  the 
greatest  possible  information 
concerning  government  policies 
if  it  is  to  decide  whether  the 
politicians  are  following  a 
course  consistent  with  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  the  human  race.” 

These  were  the  words  of  Stew¬ 
art  Hensley,  UPI  Washington 
correspondent  on  Monday  at  the 
United  Press  International 
Breakfast,  one  of  the  first 
events  of  the  AN  PA  Conven¬ 
tion. 

After  examining  the  political 
background  to  tbe  war  in  Viet 
Nam,  Mr.  Hensley  .said  “that  as 
the  shadow  of  China’s  nu¬ 
clear  potential  looms  larger  over 
Asia,  Viet  Nam  and  all  other 
points  of  conflict,”  journalists 
should  exercise  extreme  cau¬ 
tion  in  dealing  with  any  form  of 
censorship. 

“Reporters  should  be  particu¬ 
larly  wary  of  agreeing  without 
question  to  suppress  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  grounds  that  it  may 
damage  ‘national  security.’ 
Many  a  bureaucrat  attempts  to 
hide  his  blunders  behind  this 
facade,”  he  noted. 

Exposure  Required 

Good  reporting  required  the 
exposure  of  “sins  of  omission 
as  well  as  those  of  commission.” 
Many  a  government  press  re¬ 
lease  revealed  more  by  what  it 
avoided  saying  than  w’hat  it 
said. 

“Direct  and  acknowledged 
censorship  is  far  less  dangerous 
than  more  subtle  influences 
which  may  affect  the  reporting 
of  high  policy.  You  know  when 
you  are  up  against  the  former 
and  can  alert  your  reader  or  lis¬ 
tener.  You  may  not  realize  until 
too  late  that  you  have  been 
misled  by  the  latter.” 

Mr.  Hensley  continued  by  say¬ 
ing:  “There  is  a  disturbing  tend¬ 
ency  among  some  officials  of  the 
present  administration  to  equate 
criticism  and  exposure  of  the 
less  effective  aspects  of  policy 
with  virtual  disloyalty.” 

This,  however,  was  not  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  present  administra¬ 
tion.  The  tendency  inevitably 
emerged  to  some  extent  when¬ 
ever  officials  found  themselves  in 
a  period  of  difficulty  and  frus¬ 
tration. 

“The  important  thing  is  for 
the  reporter  and  editorial  writ¬ 


er,”  said  Mr.  Hensley,  “to  rec¬ 
ognize  this  tendency  and  make 
ceitain  they  are  not  influenced 
by  it.  Otherwise  we  shall  have 
taken  a  major  step  toward  that 
fatal  point  where  disagreement 
is  subversion,  with  all  the  con¬ 
sequences  that  implies.” 

Censorship  Requested 

Viet  Nam  and  censorship  came 
up  again  when  Donald  J.  Bry- 
don,  back  in  the  U.S.  after  three 
yeai-s  in  Tokyo  directing  UPI 
news  operations  in  the  Far  East, 
and  a  special  assignment  in  Sai¬ 
gon,  told  how  some  reporters  in 
Viet  Nam  had  actually  request¬ 
ed  censorship. 

He  explained  that  there  were 
now  more  than  200  foreign  re¬ 
porters,  photographers  and  tv 
cameramen  in  South  Viet  Nam. 
The  newsmen  had  some  prob¬ 
lems  in  coverage,  some  difficul¬ 
ties  with  the  Vietnamese  author¬ 
ities,  others  involving  American 
officials.  Of  the  latter,  one  of  the 
most  sigfnificant  incidents  oc¬ 
curred  a  few  weeks  ago  when 
restrictions  were  imposed  on 
newsmen  at  the  major  American 
air  base  at  Da  Nang. 

“The  background  of  this  dis¬ 
pute  is  somewhat  complex,”  said 
Mr.  Brj'don.  “Some  of  the  fault 
lies  at  the  feet  of  the  newsmen 
themselves.  But  basically,  w’hat 
the  American  military  asked  of 
the  vrestem  press  was  self-im¬ 
posed  censorship  on  certain  as¬ 
pects  of  the  news  coverage.  But 
getting  200  correspondents  of 
x'arying  nationalities  and  polit¬ 
ical  faiths  to  agrree  on  anything 
— much  less  on  anything  as  sen¬ 
sitive  as  censorship — is  almost 
impossible.” 

Some  of  the  reporters  in  Viet 
Nam  had  asked  for  complete 
military  censorship.  Their  argu¬ 
ment  is  that  “only  in  this  way 
can  a  reporter  really  be  sure  of 
what  he  is  doing.”  But  most  of 
the  newsmen  in  Saigon — as  else¬ 
where — did  not  want  censorship. 

Turning  to  another  aspect, 
Mr.  Brydon  said  that  the  only 
way  to  get  to  most  points  in 
the  country  was  by  air.  “Corre¬ 
spondents  have  noted  that  when 
they  want  to  travel  to  areas 
where  the  government  has  suf¬ 
fered  substantial  losses,  there 
usually  are  no  planes  or  heli¬ 
copters  available  to  take  them 
there.  But  when  the  government 
has  scored  some  notable  vic¬ 
tory,  the  U.S.  embassy  usually 
will  provide  one  or  more  planes 


to  fly  the  correspondents  to  the 
scene.  All  possible  help  is  given 
the  newsmen  in  reporting  the 
good  news  in  Viet  Nam.  Bad 
news  is  not  necessarily  censored, 
but  it  is  a  lot  harder  to  obtain 
the  true  facts  and  tell  the  full 
story.” 

Expensive  and  Expansive 

“This  past  year  has  been  a 
tremendous  one  for  UPI.  It  was 
exciting,  expensive  and  expan¬ 


sive,”  Mims  Thomason,  presi¬ 
dent  and  general,  told  publish¬ 
ers. 

“Clearly  we  are  in  an  era  of 
continuingly  increased  news  ac¬ 
tivity  and  expense,  and  compari¬ 
sons  with  past  years  even  with 
the  World  War  II  years,  no 
longer  serve.  No  single  event  of 
1964  could  compare  with  the 
events  in  Dallas  in  November  of 
1963.  On  an  overall  basis,  how- 
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.\P  Hits  Restriction 
On  Viet  Nam  News 


lly  Ray  Erwin 

\'e\vs  restrictions  placed  on 
correspondents  in  Viet  Nam 
wore  deplored  by  the  Associated 
Pioss  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
Now  York  Monday. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Al’,  in  its  annual  report  to  mem¬ 
bers,  declared: 

“The  Board  deplores  restric¬ 
tions  which  have  been  placed  on 
correspondents  operating  in  Viet 
Nam,  especially  around  the  air 
base  at  Da  Nang.  Through  a 
combination  of  regulations  im- 
l)osed  by  American  and  Vietna¬ 
mese  authorities,  reporters  have 
been  unable  to  talk  with  fliers 
on  their  return  from  air  strikes 
in  North  Viet  Nam,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  newspaper  readers  and 
broadcast  listeners  can  have 
only  the  most  limited  informa¬ 
tion  on  these  activities. 

Secret  SlriliM 

“Regular  access  to  ships  of 
the  U.  S.  7th  Fleet  also  has  been 
denied  to  correspondents,  with 
only  two  brief  e.scorted  visits  to 
carriers  permitted  in  the  last 
six  weeks.  The  result  again  is 
that  little  has  become  known  of 
the  air  strikes  that  originate  on 
fleet  carriers. 

“The  Board  believ'es  that  se¬ 
curity  is  not  involved  in  these 
restrictions.  Correspondents  as 
a  group  have  agreed  that  they 
will  publicize  nothing  about  the 
air  strikes  until  planes  return 
from  them.  The  Associated 
Press  has  said  that  it  will  of 
course  honor  any  military  cen¬ 
sorship  that  may  be  imposed  on 
grounds  of  security,  but  it  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  sort  of  pseudo¬ 
censorship  which  keeps  report¬ 
ers  away  from  the  source  of  the 
news  goes  beyond  anything  that 
was  found  necessary  in  World 
War  II  or  the  Korean  War.” 

(George  Beebe  of  the  Miami 
Herald,  president  of  AP  Man¬ 
aging  Editors  Association,  made 
a  statement  Tuesday  deploring 
the  fact  that  military  briefings 
in  Viet  Nam  had  been  placed  in 
control  of  the  U.  S.  Informa¬ 
tion  Agency.”) 

The  Board  of  Directors  sin¬ 
gled  out  for  praise  Horst  Faas, 
AP  photographer,  who  is  said  to 
have  spent  more  time  in  the 
field  than  any  other  cameraman 
working  in  Viet  Nam  and  who 
was  a  convention  speaker,  and 
Malcolm  Browne,  AP  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Viet  Nam,  who 
spoke  at  the  annual  AP  meeting 


two  years  ago  and  who  since 
has  won  eight  major  awards. 

Always  In  Danger 

Horst  Faas,  a  native  of  Ger¬ 
many,  joined  the  AP  in  that 
country  as  a  worker  in  a  pho¬ 
tography  darkroom.  He  then 
went  to  the  Congo  and  Algiers 
as  a  photographer  and  his  life 
was  often  in  danger  in  both 
countries.  For  the  last  three 
years,  he  has  been  in  Viet  Nam 
where  he  has  been  under  fire 
dozens  of  times. 

Mr.  Faas  explained  how  his 
photos  are  wired  from  Saigon 
to  Tokyo  to  San  Francisco  to 
New  York  and  then  out  over 
the  entire  network  of  members. 
He  screened  slides  of  some  of 
his  dramatic  photos — dozens  of 
battle  scenes,  a  burning  monk, 
the  bombing  of  the  U.  S.  Em¬ 
bassy. 

“With  our  on-the-scene  pic¬ 
tures,  we  try  to  portray  what  it 
feels  like  to  l)e  there  and  to 
show  some  of  the  suffering  and 
sacrifice  required  there  in  the 
mud  and  heat  and  dysentery  of 
the  jungle,”  .said  Mr.  Faas. 

Unusual  Ovation 

When  he  closed,  the  AP  mem¬ 
bers  paid  the  brave  photogra¬ 
pher  who  has  risked  his  life  a 
hundred  times  and  who  is  re¬ 
turning  to  the  Vietnamese  jun¬ 
gle  fighting,  an  unusual  ovation 
by  continuing  to  applaud  him 
for  several  minutes. 

The  most  significant  news  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  last  three  decades 
have  been  made  into  a  sound 
motion  picture  to  mark  the  30th 
anniversary  of  the  beginning  of 
the  Associated  Press  Wirephoto 
network.  The  movie  had  its  first 
showing  at  the  meeting.  It  has 
been  acquired  by  the  Museum  of 
Modem  Art  for  its  permanent 
collection  of  film  classics. 

The  motion  picture,  entitled 
“Frontline  Cameras  1935-1965,” 
uses  450  still  news  photos,  made 
by  some  300  news  photographers 
employed  by  the  AP  and  its 
members.  The  photos  were  se¬ 
lected  from  millions  in  AP  files. 
The  quarter-hour  film  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  Willard  Van  Dyke, 
documentary  film  maker.  There 
is  a  special  musical  score  and 
the  recorded  voices  of  Roosevelt, 
Churchill,  Hitler,  MacArthur, 
Eisenhower  and  DeGaulle  are 
heard. 


Wes  Gallagher,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  AP,  called  attention 
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AP  General  Manager  Wes  Gallagher,  left,  AP  President  Paul  Miller  and 
AP  Photographer  Horst  Faas,  homo  from  Viet  Nam,  are  pictured  at 
annual  meeting. 


Retiring  AP  directors:  Kenneth 
MacDonald,  left,  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  &  Tribune;  and 
John  W.  Runyon  of  the  Dallas 
Times-Herald.  Both  served  three 
consecutive  terms. 


to  a  new  Automatic  Wirephoto 
machine  on  display  at  the  meet¬ 
ing.  It  provides  automated  deliv¬ 
ery  of  glossy  photographic 
prints  of  fine  quality  only  20 
seconds  after  network  transmis¬ 
sion.  Delivery  will  begin  this 
summer.  Also  on  display  was  a 
new  highspeed  Teletype  machine, 
which  carries  150  words  a  min¬ 
ute  and  can  produce  tape. 

Broadcast  Members 

“Cooperation  between  news¬ 
paper  members  and  broadcast 
members  continued  to  increase,” 
reported  the  Board  of  Directors. 
“The  ever-widening  broadcast 
membership  (137  more  than  a 
years  ago)  is  supplying  a  sub¬ 
stantial  portion  of  the  news  re¬ 
port.  Broadcasters  were  in  a 
position  to  provide  quick  tips  on 


big  news  breaks  and  also  sup¬ 
plied  a  great  many  communities 
throughout  the  country  which 
are  not  serv'ed  by  a  daily  news¬ 
paper. 

“Joint  meetings  of  newspaper 
and  broadcast  members  were 
held  in  three  states  the  past 
year.” 

The  Board  reported  that  over¬ 
seas  AP  news  and  photo  distri¬ 
bution  reached  105  nations  and 
dependent  territories  a  new  high. 

Cooper  Memorialized 

William  F.  Knowland,  Oak¬ 
land  (Calif.)  Tribune,  read 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  by  the 
members,  honoring  the  memory 
of  Kent  Cooper,  for  many  years 
general  manager  and  executive 
director  of  the  AP,  who  died  at 
84  in  January.  Mr.  Knowland 
recalled  that  his  father,  J.  R. 
Knowland,  was  a  director  of  the 
AP  for  28  years  and  was  one 
when  Mr.  Cooper  was  elected 
general  manager. 

The  resolution  described  Mr. 
Cooper: 

“He  was  a  singular  man  in 
that  he  combined  the  qualities 
of  dreamer  and  realist.  He  was 
a  plural  man  in  that  he  was 
many-sided,  creator,  innovator, 
organizer,  technician,  a  writer 
of  both  prose  and  music,  a 
skilled  negotiator,  a  breaker  of 
barriers.  Little  known  was  his 
effort  to  obtain  guarantees,  to 
be  embodied  in  treaties  ending 
the  Second  World  War,  assuring 
that  news  would  be  freely  cov¬ 
ered  and  freely  transmitted  from 
all  nations  of  the  world.  Here 
was  the  idealist,  the  visionary.” 

Paul  Miller,  president  of  the 
Associated  Press  and  of  the 
Gannett  Newspapers,  introduced 
the  speaker  at  the  annual  AP 
(Continued  on  page  112) 
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Ad  Bureau’s  R 
$2.5  MiUion  I 

Is  Budgeted 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  will  just  get  by  this  year 
(through  May  31)  on  estimated 
income  of  $2,533,000. 

This  amount  has  been  budg¬ 
eted  and  will  be  used,  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  treasurer,  John  W. 
Sweeterman,  publisher  of  the 
Washington  Post,  reported  to 
the  annual  membership  meeting 
Wednesday.  "^4 

Mr.  Sweeterman  said  that 
while  the  financial  operating  mjjg 
position  of  the  Bureau  was 
healthy,  it  was  “not  as  good  as  * 
it  was  a  year  ago.”  Increased  Ap 
national  linage  would  bring  -v^ere 
about  $80,000  more  income  from  hous 
dues  for  the  year  beginning  Scud 
June  1,  he  said.  and 

Total  cash  available  for  the 
next  year  “will  be  dovm  con-  Sede 
siderably,”  Mr.  Sweeterman  re-  sista 
ported,  because  there  would  not 
be  the  large  carry-over  as  in  the  Boai 
past.  Last  year’s  budget,  he  said, 
included  a  carry-ov^er  of  $114,-  J952 
000.  gene 

The  Bureau  has  a  permanent  ^en 
reserve  fund  of  $544,622  “which 
we  try  to  keep  intact  for  emerg-  tjoj,, 
ency,”  he  explained.  Bese 

G.  Gordon  Strong,  president  pail 
of  Brush-Moore  Newspapers,  Ame 
chairman  of  the  Bureau’s  board 
of  directors,  was  asked  by  E&P 
if  an  increase  in  dues  was  con-  p, 
templated. 

He  replied  that  the  “entire 
dues  structure  was  under  con- 

sideration.”  xt 

*  *  «  New 

Strong  Re-elected  tl^^ 

G.  Gordon  Strong,  president  E 
and  general  manager  of  Brush-  yeai 
Moore  Newspapers,  Canton,  Waj 
Ohio,  was  re-elected  chairman  of  the  i 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  who 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  tern 
on  Tuesday.  R 

Also  re-elected  was  William  Rid 
Dwight,  publisher  and  editor  of  Glol 
the  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript-  Spa 
Telegram,  as  vicechairman.  and 
John  W.  Sweeterman,  pub-  phii 
lisher  of  the  Washington  Post  S.  ( 
and  executive  vicepresident  of  Mai 
the  Washington  Post  Co.,  was  and 
re-elected  to  a  third  term  as  Glol 
treasurer.  j) 

New  Secretary  * 

Pre. 

To  fill  the  post  of  secretary  H. 
and  assistant  treasurer,  left 
vacant  by  the  retirement  from 
the  board  of  James  H.  Righter,  reti 
publisher  of  the  Buffalo  Eve-  T 
rung  News,  the  directors  elected  for 
Frederick  Chait,  general  man-  coni 
ager  of  the  Philadelphia  In-  stat 
quirer.  the 


Appointed  assistant  treasurers 
were:  Theodore  Newhouse,  New- 
house  Newspapers;  Richard  B. 
Scudder,  Newark  (N.  J.)  News; 
and  James  H.  Righter,  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  News.  Miss  Claire 
Sedelmeier  was  re-appointed  as¬ 
sistant  secretary. 

Mr.  Strong,  a  member  of  the 
Board  since  1957,  joined  the 
Brush-Moore  Newspapers  in 
1952,  becoming  president  and 
general  manager  in  1954.  He  has 
teen  a  director  and  president  of 
the  Ohio  New'spaper  Associa¬ 
tion,  a  director  of  the  ANPA 
Research  Institute,  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association  and  the 
American  Cancer  Society. 

New  Directors 

Frank  Batten,  publisher  of 
Norfolk-  Portsmouth  (Va.) 
Newspapers  Inc.,  and  Gordon 
Craig,  vicepresident.  Booth 
Newspapers  Inc.,  Detroit,  were 
elected  to  three-year  terms  to 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

Elected  to  his  first  full  three- 
year  term  on  the  Board  was  J. 
Warren  McClure,  publisher  of 
the  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press, 
who  had  completed  an  interim 
term. 

Re-elected  to  the  Board  were: 
Richard  H.  Amterg,  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat;  Phil  Buchheit, 
Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald 
and  Jourrud;  Frederick  Chait, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer;  James 
S.  Ckipley,  Copley  Press;  G.  O. 
Markuson,  Hearst  Newspapers, 
and  John  I.  Taylor,  Boston 
Globe. 

David  R.  Bradley,  publisher 
of  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News- 
Press  and  Gazette,  and  James 
H.  Righter,  publisher  of  the 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  News,  were  hon¬ 
ored  on  the  occasion  of  their 
retirement  from  the  Board. 

They  received  bronze  plaques 
for  their  “devoted  service  and 
contribution  to  the  gpx)wth  and 
stature  of  daily  newspapers  in 
the  field  of  advertising.” 


HONORED — Left  +0  right  John  TfoTI01*fiL 

L.  Sterling.  Charles  T.  Lipscomb.  OUreaU  OUllUrS 
S.  Gordon  Strong.  Fred  W.  Pitier.  mg’  1  <• 

and  Charles  B.  Lord.  4  MeDlberS  Of 


Both  have  been  on  the  Board 
since  1959. 

Sales  Prt'M'iilalioiis 

The  Bureau  made  600  “hard- 
•sell”  presentations  to  national 
and  chain  store  advertisers  as 
well  as  to  agencies  during  the 
year  just  ending,  Mr.  Strong  re¬ 
ported. 

“These  600  sales  presentations 
would  not  have  been  possible 
without  the  very  substantial  in¬ 
vestment  that  has  been  made  in 
newspaper  research  by  the 
Newsprint  Information  Commit¬ 
tee,”  Mr.  Strong  added.  The 
Newsprint  Information  Commit¬ 
tee  represents  six  Canadian 
new'sprint  companies. 

Mr.  Strong  emphasized  that 
“Bureau  sales  efforts  are  di¬ 
rected  at  increasing  all  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  whether  it  be 
placed  as  general,  co-op,  or  re¬ 
tail  advertising.” 

{Continued  on  page  109) 


Wallace  MacLachlan  Dies 

Mount  Clemens,  Mich. 
W’'allace  B.  MacLachlan,  editor 
in  chief  of  the  Macomb  Daily, 
died  April  19  at  a  local  hospital. 
He  was  60.  He  had  teen  with 
the  Macomb  Daily  and  its  prede¬ 
cessor  papers  since  1936  when 
he  joined  the  weekly  Advertiser 
Monitor  as  editor. 

Ad  Manager  Named 

Honolulu 
Robert  L.  Stock,  who  for  the 
past  12  years  has  teen  with  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
has  been  named  general  adver¬ 
tising  manager  for  Hawaii 
Newspaper  Agency  (Honolulu 
Advertiser  and  Star-Bulletin). 


Plans  Board 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
honored  four  advertising  execu- 
tiv’es  this  week  for  their  special 
service  to  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try.  The  executives  received 
inscribed  bronze  plaques  which 
read  “in  recognition  and  appre¬ 
ciation  of  devoted  service  and 
contribution  to  the  growth  and 
stature  of  daily  newspapers  in 
the  field  of  advertising.” 

G.  Gordon  Strong,  president 
and  general  manager  of  Brush- 
Moore  New.spapers  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Bureau’s  Board  of 
Directors,  presented  the  awards 
to: 

Charles  B.  Lord,  advertising 
director ,  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
Star-News; 

Edward  J.  Mannion,  director 
of  advertising,  Thompson  News¬ 
papers  Limited,  Toronto  (Can¬ 
ada)  ; 

Fred  W.  Pitzer,  vicepresident 
and  national  sales  director,  Jann 
&  Kelley,  Inc.,  New  York, 

John  L.  Sterling,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  Detroit  manager,  Cres- 
mer.  Woodward,  O’Mara  & 
Ormsbee,  Inc. 

All  retired  from  the  Plans 
Committee  of  the  Bureau.  The 
Plans  Committee,  consisting  of 
24  newspaper  advertising  direc¬ 
tors  and  representatives,  func¬ 
tions  in  an  advisory  capacity  for 
major  sales  and  promotional 
activities  conducted  by  the 
Bureau. 


Machinery  Advisor 

Vern  Williams,  retired  after 
19  years  as  plant  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Topeka  Capital- Jour¬ 
nal,  will  continue  in  an  advisory 
capacity. 
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$100,000  for  Scholarships 


Ford  Foundation 
Aifis  2  Projects 

(nee  story  on  page  64) 


]’  ns  for  a  five-year,  $100,000 
sch^l  irship  projrram  for  jour¬ 
nal!  1  students  were  revealed 
this  V  eek  before  representatives 
of  LL' .  redited  schools  of  journal¬ 
ism  meeting  in  New  York. 

The  program,  to  be  sponsored 
by  the  Minneapolin  Star  and 
Mhn.Kipolin  Tribune,  was  out¬ 
lined  by  Joyce  A.  Swan,  the 
new.spapers’  publisher,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Schools  and  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Joumalism  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University. 

“Beginning  in  1966,  an  award 
of  $400  will  go  to  the  student  in 
each  of  the  approximately  50 
accreilited  joumalism  schools 
who  is  rated  the  outstanding 
student  at  the  end  of  his  junior 


year,”  Mr.  Swan  said. 

This  would  account  for  about 
$20,000  in  awards  each  year  if 
all  the  schools  accept  them. 

“The  scholarships  will  be 
granted  to  the  schools  for  a 
minimum  of  five  years,”  Mr. 
Swan  said. 

Details  of  the  scholarships 
were  contained  in  a  letter  which 
was  mailed  to  the  journalism 
director  or  dean  at  each  univer¬ 
sity  or  college. 

Mr.  Swan  said  there  would  be 
“no  strings”  tied  to  the  grants 
and  that  joumalism  deans  and 
directors  would  have  complete 
freedom  in  making  their  selec¬ 
tions  of  the  students.  “We  do 
suggest  that  scholastic  achieve¬ 
ment  be  given  special  atten- 


U  Thant  Critical 
Of  Sensationalism 


tion,”  Mr.  Swan  said,  “but  we 
want  the  educators  to  have  flex¬ 
ibility  so  they  can  encourage 
promising  careers  in  joumal¬ 
ism.” 

Otto  A.  Silha,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Star  and  Tribune, 
will  direct  the  newspapers’  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  program  with 
the  aid  of  D.  Donald  Peddle,  per- 
.sonnel  director. 

At  half  the  .schools  the  awards 
will  be  called  Minneapolis  Star 
Scholarships,  and  at  the  other 
schools  they  will  be  called  Min¬ 
neapolis  Tribune  Scholarships. 

“Since  newspapers  are  a 
prime  beneficiary  of  the  talent 
supplied  by  our  nation’s  schools 
of  joumalism,  it  behooves  the 
newspaper  business  to  give  tan- 

The  UN  was  not  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  victory  or  defeat.  “It  is 
a  mechanism  through  which  na¬ 
tions  seek  peace,  progress  and 
justice,”  he  said. 

Fre«-dom  Awurii  Prescnle<l 


U  Thant,  Secretary-General 
of  the  United  Nations,  told  the 
ANP.\  luncheon  Wednesday 
that  the  developments  in  com¬ 
munications  had  made  a  “well- 
informe<l  world  public  opinion 
technically  possible  for  the  first 
time  in  history.” 

The  jiroblem,  he  said,  was  to 
ensure  a  l)eneficial  use  of  the 
new-found  facilities.  There  were 
few  problems  more  pertinent 
than  this  in  the  whole  field  of 
international  relations,  he  de¬ 
clared,  “and  there  can  be  few, 
if  any,  groups  of  men  in  the 
world  who  are  more  qualified 
than  yourselves  to  consider  it.” 

U  Thant  indicated  how  he  felt 
alxiut  the  differing  press  treat¬ 
ments  accorded  UN  activities. 
His  comments  displayed  frank¬ 
ness,  humor,  and  under.standing 
of  the  requirements  of  journal¬ 
ists  and  j)ublishers. 

Frankly  he  admitted:  “Cer¬ 
tainly  the  UN’s  record  of  the 
past  20  years  includes  failures, 
missed  opportunities  and  gross 
inadecjuacies.  But  there  can  be 
little  (luestion  that,  without  the 
UN  things  would  have  been  in¬ 
finitely,  jierhaps,  irretrievably, 
woi-se.” 

Humorously  he  noted:  “Criti¬ 
cism,  especially  when  it  is  con¬ 
structive  and  well  informed,  is 
an  invaluable  stimulus  to  lead¬ 
ers,  public  servants  and  govern¬ 
ments.  Without  it,  flabbiness 
and  complacency  all  too  easily 
set  in.  I  am  happy,  therefore, 
to  t)e  able  to  report  that,  at  the 
UN,  we  are  regular  recipients 
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of  an  immense  flow  of  criticism 
and  admonition.  .  .  .” 

Journalistically  he  observed: 
“It  is  a  truism  that  ‘news’  is 
what  sells  newspapers,  and  I  do 
not  question  the  need  for  an 
element  of  drama  and  excite¬ 
ment  in  the  popular  press.  .  .  .” 

The  Secretary-General  (at 
one  time  a  free-lance  writer, 
and  in  1941,  Burma’s  minister 
of  information)  expre.ssed  con¬ 
cern  with  the  way  in  which  cer¬ 
tain  journalistic  trends  affect 
people’s  reactions  to  the  great 
developments  and  controversies 
of  the  time. 

“Sensationalism,  unfortunate¬ 
ly,  is  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  our  modern  world,”  he  said, 
“and  until  mankind  grows  weary 
of  it,  we  must  take  its  influence 
and  effect  on  events  into  ac¬ 
count.  There  is,  naturally,  a 
section  of  the  press  in  most 
countries  which  lives  on  sensa¬ 
tionalism  and  is  correspondingly 
lacking  in  responsibility.” 

Violence  and  Conflict 

According  to  U  Thant  there 
was  an  undue  concentration  on 
violence  and  conflict  which  in¬ 
evitably  created  a  heated  atmos¬ 
phere  unfavorable  to  reason  and 
conciliation. 

“We  sometimes  see  this  ten¬ 
dency  at  work  in  the  reporting 
throughout  the  world  on  the 
activities  of  the  UN.  With  al¬ 
most  every  crisis,  for  example, 
the  failure,  or  even  the  general 
collapse,  of  the  UN  is  discussed 
or  foreseen.” 
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Presentation  of  the  ANPA 
Foundation’s  first  world  press 
achievement  award  —  a  gold 
medallion  —  to  Cetin  Remzi 
Yuregir,  publisher  of  Yeni 
Adana,  Turkey,  was  made  by 
Dr.  Alberto  Gainza  Paz,  editor 
of  La  Prenna,  Buenos  Aires,  who 
said : 

“Yeni  Adana  is  .small  in  its 
number  of  pages,  and  its  circu¬ 
lation  is  only  2,500.  Founded  in 
1918  by  a  young  school  teacher, 
Ahmet  Remzi  Yuregir,  it  has 
missed  only  17  days  of  publica¬ 
tion.  In  May  of  1960  it  was 
closed  by  the  government.  This 
closure  is  a  battle  scar  that 
honors  Yeni  Adana. 

“Its  history  in  the  past  has 
been  stormy  and  today  its  char¬ 
acter  has  evolved  so  that  it  has 
l)ecome  a  paper  dedicated  to  in¬ 
forming  and  improving  the  life 
of  its  community. 

“The  awarding  of  this  prize 
to  Yeni  Adana  confirms  that  the 
greatness  of  a  newspaper  does 
not  only  consist  in  its  number  of 
pages  or  its  circulation.  Some¬ 
thing  else  is  needed.  It  must 
have  a  soul  to  make  it  more 
than  a  mere  collection  of  ma¬ 
chines  for  print.  And  that  soul 
must  lie  nourished  and  strength¬ 
ened  through  the  exercise  of 
freedom.” 

Accepting  the  award,  27- 
year-old  Cetin  Yuregir  said:  “I 
am  sure  that  the  W'orld  Press 
Achievement  Award  of  the 
ANPA  Foundation  will  be  a 
great  source  of  inspiration  for 
newspapers  throughout  the 
world.” 


gible  support  to  the  schools  and 
to  encourage  top  students,”  Mr. 
Swan  said.  “The  management  of 
the  Star  and  the  Tribune  is 
pleased  to  be  able  to  offer  a 
measure  of  such  support  and  en¬ 
couragement. 

“We  also  believe  it  is  signifi¬ 
cant  to  offer  this  major  program 
to  aid  joumalism  education  in 
the  United  States  at  this  time 
because  in  our  increasingly  com¬ 
plex  world  newspapers  now  face 
new  challenges  to  become  even 
more  effective  communications 
media. 

“And  at  the  same  time,  the 
new.spaper  career  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  bright  young  men  and 
women  have  never  been  greater 
than  they  are  now.” 


Half  Million 
For  Research; 
Robb  Elected 

Approximately  one-third  of 
the  annual  income  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  is  being  spent  to  sup¬ 
port  mechanical  research  pro¬ 
grams. 

The  treasury  report  by  Joyce 
A.  Swan,  Minneapolin  Star  and 
Tribune,  to  the  annual  meeting 
Thursday  showed  contributions 
of  $523,400  last  year  to  the  re- 
.search  institute  out  of  a  total 
budget  of  $1,581,953. 

Other  major  expenditures 
were:  $352,807  for  the  general 
manager’s  office;  $267,092  for 
the  labor  relations  office;  and 
$143,711  for  general  expenses. 

The  association  ended  1964 
with  a  balance  of  $8,424  after 
putting  $50,000  in  reserve,  Mr. 
Swan  said. 

All  officers  were  re-elected. 
They  are :  President,  Gene  Robb, 
Albany  (N.Y)  Timen-Union  and 
Knickerbocker  Newn;  Vicepresi¬ 
dent,  J.  Howard  Wood,  Chicago 
Tribune;  Secretary,  St.  Clair 
Balfour,  Southam  Prenn,  To¬ 
ronto;  and  treasurer,  Mr.  Swan. 

Also  six  directors  whose  terms 
expired  were  re-elected. 

In  the  report  of  Athelstan 
Spilhaus,  chairman  of  the  Sci¬ 
entific  Advisory  Committee,  the 
publishers  heard  of  a  new  con¬ 
cept  of  “printed  page”  through 
electronics.  He  sugge.sted  that 
readers  in  1980  might  dial  for 
information  on  any  section  of 
the  newspaper.  Financial  news, 
sports  news,  etc.  would  be  re- 
(Continued  on  page  104b) 
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Senators  Quiz 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


veloped  and  that  some  tend  to 
offer  local  news  and  issues  with¬ 
out  adequate  national  news  or 
diversity. 

“Granted  we  have  tv  and 
radio  but  seldom  is  their  dis¬ 
cussion  in  depth,  and  1  wonder 
if  community  newspapers  really 
provide  the  diversity  we  need,” 
he  remarked. 

Mr.  Byrd:  “I  read  small  town 
newspapers — I  subscribe  to  44 
newspapers  a  day — and  I  find 
that  they  carry  more  national 
and  international  news  than 
they  did  40  years  apo  or  10 
years  apo.  AP  and  the  UPI  both 
supply  larpe  quantities  of  for- 
eipn  news.  The  small  town  news¬ 
paper  today  piv’es  a  better  bal¬ 
anced  newspaper.  When  we  had 
mere  numbers  of  newspapers  it 
did  not  mean  we  had  pood  news- 
pai)ers.” 

“Tl»c  Smaller  Pap«“r>’  Role 

Sen.  Douplas  replied  that  he 
did  not  mean  the  small  town 
newspaper  so  much  as  those  on 
the  periphery  of  larpe  cities  and 
he  apain  inquired  if  they  really 
provide  diversity  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Colburn :  “Not  as  a  whole, 
but  they  have  freed  the  larger 
papers  from  reportinp  such 
things  as  church  socials  and 
they  can  give  more  space  to  ex¬ 
ploring  such  stories  as  Viet  Nam 
in  depth.  We  give  as  much  as 
eight  columns  to  explore  an  im¬ 
portant  subject.” 

“I  think  it’s  a  myth  that  a 
good  number  of  major  news¬ 
papers  are  kept  alive  for  politi¬ 
cal  reasons,”  remarked  Sen. 
Dominick.  “Major  new.spapers 
are  out  of  the  hands  of  politi¬ 
cians  and  in  the  hands  of  news¬ 
papermen  and  do  not  have 
narrow  orientation.” 

The  senator  said  he  attended 
a  committee  meeting  and  read  a 
report  on  it  in  a  Washington 
newspaper  that  did  not  accu¬ 
rately  tell  the  storj'.  He  said 
he  asked  an  assistant  editor  of 
the  paper  about  it  and  was 
asked  if  it  were  a  byline  story. 
He  looked  it  up  and  told  him  it 
was.  The  assistant  editor  then 
told  the  senator  he  had  no  con¬ 
trol  over  a  byline  stor>’. 

Byline  Slones 

“I  found  that  80  percent  of 
the  frontpage  stories  of  that 
paper  were  byline  stories,  so  if 
the  editor  has  no  control  over 
byline  stories,  what  is  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  newspaper 
when  the  editorial  opinion  of 
the  reporter  is  expressed?”  Sen. 
Dominick  inquired. 

Mr.  Colburn:  “Our  news 


stories  express  no  opinion  un¬ 
less  they  are  flagged  as  ‘news 
analysis.’  Straight  news  stories 
carry  bylines  and  are  fair  and 
accurate  and  generally  true.” 

Mr.  Foster:  “I  have  never 
heard  of  that  policy  of  not  ac¬ 
cepting  responsibility  for  byline 
stories.  Newspapers  are  more 
careful  and  conscientious  than 
ever  in  trjdng  to  differentiate 
between  news  and  news  analy¬ 
sis.” 

Neuharth:  “The  editor  who 
talked  to  the  senator  over-sim¬ 
plified  the  work  of  byline  re¬ 
porters  covering  news  stories. 
The  trained  news  man  is  deemed 
able  to  judge  the  objectivity  of 
a  story  better  than  one  who  is 
involved  in  the  story.” 

Douglas:  “Senator  Dominick 
refers  to  the  Washington  Post. 
I  don’t  know  the  circumstances, 
but  I  have  talked  to  British 
newspapermen  who  say  that  the 
Nciv  York  Times  and  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  are  the  papers  they 
most  admire  in  this  country. 
While  I  will  not  tilt  with  my 
friend,  I  say  that  biase<l  report¬ 
ing  is  uncharacteristic  of  the 
Post.  I  defend  it  along  with  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Lo^ds- 
ville  Courier  -  Journal,  New 
York  Times  and  others.” 

British  Custom 

Colburn:  “British  journalists 
inject  opinion  into  all  they  write 
and  they  hav’e  partisan  journal¬ 
ism  in  England.” 

Dominick:  “The  newspaper 
should  acquaint  the  reader  when 
a  story  is  largely  interpretative 
writing.” 

Foster:  “Mo.st  papers  carry 
an  editor’s  note  or  a  new’S  analy¬ 
sis  head  to  try  to  differentiate 
such  stories  from  straight 
news.” 

Byrd:  “I  ask  Senator  Doug¬ 
las  why  he  did  not  include  the 
Chicago  Tribune  among  the 
great  papers  he  cited.” 

“Deponent  saith  not,”  re¬ 
joined  the  Democratic  Senator, 
often  the  butt  of  Tribune  at¬ 
tacks,  amid  laughter. 

Senator  Douglas  then  asked 
if  it  is  a  healthy  situation 
when  a  single  newspaper  own¬ 
ership  in  a  city  also  owns  the 
radio  and  television  facilities. 

Broadcasting  Ownership 

Neuharth:  “A  newspaper,  if 
it  is  a  good  one,  is  better  quali¬ 
fied  to  operate  a  broadcasting 
station  than  soap  opera  impre¬ 
sarios.  Better  broadcasting  re¬ 
sults  from  journalism-oriented 
ownership.” 

Senator  Douglas  remarked  he 
has  been  treated  well  by  the 
Tribune-owned  station. 

Colburn:  “What  we  really 
need  is  a  balanced  two-party 
system.” 


“Wonderful,”  exclaimed  Re¬ 
publican  Dominick. 

Senator  Dominick  said  he  had 
seen  stories  complaining  about 
censorship  in  Viet  Nam. 

Byrd :  “Most  information 
available  indicates  there  is  more 
censorship  than  military  re¬ 
quirements  justify.  All  news¬ 
papers  want  to  protect  the  na¬ 
tional  interest,  but  this  does  not 
mean  the  U.  S.  Information 
Seiwice  can  act  as  censor.  We 
deplore  censorship.” 

Colburn:  “It’s  unprecedented 
for  a  propaganda  agency  to  take 
over.” 

Compliments  Paid 

“The  flow  of  stories  by  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondents  of  AP 
and  UPI  are  exceptional  for 
great  speed  and  accuracy,”  Sen¬ 
ator  Douglas  commented.  “I 
have  read  tens  of  thousands  of 
stories  and  have  never  found  a 
bad  example  as  to  accuracy  by 
these  anonymous  men  who  per¬ 
form  an  invaluable  service.  I 
wonder  if  they  are  adequately 
paid.” 

Colburn:  “The  news  .services 
could  not  retain  them  if  they 
were  not  well  paid.” 

“Some  people  in  journalism 
get  paid  in  fascination  rather 
than  in  coin,”  remarked  Sen. 
Douglas. 

Sen.  Dominick  said  charges  of 
efforts  to  manage  the  news 
cropped  up  during  the  Kennedy 
administration. 

Colburn:  “I  agree  that  it  is 
done.  Under  Eisenhower  there 
was  a  great  press  secretary,  Jim 
Hagerty,  and  it  was  charged  he 
managed  the  news.  Publishers 
have  not  taken  sufficient  note  of 
this  problem  and  should  be  more 
aware  of  it.  News  is  manipu¬ 
lated  through  deception  and 
through  omission  and  certain 
ideas  are  put  out  to  the  political 
advantage  of  those  in  power. 
Such  a  story  was  the  tax  cut 
last  year  and  the  taxpayers 
were  not  told  how  they  would 
be  hit  this  year.” 

National  Emergency 

Foster:  “If  you  senators 
would  have  fewer  closed  com¬ 
mittee  meetings,  it  would  help. 
We  have  had  managed  news 
since  the  Hartford  Courant 
started  200  years  ago.  During 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  incident  we 
were  told  that  news  is  a  weapon 
and  we  are  supposed  to  speak 
with  one  voice  in  a  national 
emergency.  We  are  in  the  dark 
as  how  to  function  in  a  national 
emergency.” 

Senator  Douglas  defended 
closed  committee  meetings  on 
the  ground  that  testimony  some¬ 
times  reflects  on  the  character 
of  individuals  who  do  not  have 
a  chance  to  reply  and  that  to 


reach  essential  compromi  s  in 
writing  a  bill,  committee  -em¬ 
bers  must  have  freedom  tc  talk 
without  being  quoted. 

“If  the  press  were  const,  ntly 
there,  it  would  inhibit  pnxeed- 
ings  so  that  decisions  would 
have  to  be  reached  at  private 
breakfasts,”  the  Senator  ob- 
.ser\’ed.  “The  press  can  ri‘gi.<ter 
births,  but  it  does  not  have  to 
be  present  at  gestation.” 

.Misleading  Headlines 

Sen.  Dominick  complained 
that  headlines  do  not  always 
agree  with  stories  and  asked 
who  sees  that  they  are  correct. 

Foster:  “I  do.  The  editor  or 
managing  editor  is  responsible 
for  headlines  written  by  copy 
editors.” 

Colburn:  “I  do  not  try  to  fol¬ 
low  headlines,  but  there  are 
backstop  editors  who  make  .sure 
the  headlines  reflect  the  story. 
Sometimes  a  headline  is  off 
base,  but  it  generally  is  changed. 
There  are  pressures  involved  in 
wrriting  20  words  into  a  10  word- 
head.” 

Sen.  Douglas  asked  what  edi¬ 
tors  think  of  the  attorney-gen¬ 
eral’s  new  guidelines  for  report¬ 
ing  crime  news. 

Neuharth:  “The  standards  set 
forth  by  the  attorney-general 
are  reasonable  and  stop  short  of 
codes  j)roposed  by  bar  associa¬ 
tions.  The  press  and  bar  over¬ 
look  the  accused  and  we  should 
be  interested  in  insuring  the 
rights  of  the  accused.  The  editor 
of  a  prison  newspaper  wrote 
that  in  his  several  convictions 
he  never  was  the  victim  of  news 
coverage  and  that  it  had  no 
effect  on  his  trials.  He  wrote 
that  he  would  rather  be  at  the 
mercy  of  newspapermen  than  of 
policemen.  Newspaper  publicity 
often  has  safeguarded  the  ac¬ 
cused.” 

Crime  News 

Colburn:  “The  guidelines 

have  been  well  received  by  news¬ 
papers.  If  the  members  of  the 
bar  can  be  persuaded  to  live  up 
to  their  own  code,  the  rights  of 
defendants  w’ill  not  be  jeopar¬ 
dized.” 

Sen.  Douglas  recalled  that 
many  years  ago  prosecutors  in 
Los  Angeles  tried  their  cases  in 
newspapers  and  he  asked  if  edi¬ 
tors  had  any  policy  of  restraint 
in  the  use  of  information  by 
prosecutors  eager  for  convic¬ 
tions. 

Foster:  “We  are  more  aware 
of  that  problem  now.  There  is 
nothing  new  in  the  guidelines 
and  we  hav-e  no  problem  with 
the  Federal  courts  and  the 
“white  collar”  criminals  there. 
State  and  city  crime  is  an  inti¬ 
mate  part  of  the  community.  At 
a  time  when  crime  is  growing, 

(Continued  on  page  104b) 
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ASNE 


in  Washington 


ON  OFFICIAL  BUSINESS — Three  officers  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  and  their  wives  pose  for  an  E&P  photographer  at 
Washington  meeting;  Left  to  right — Mrs.  Robert  C.  Notson,  Robert  C. 
Notson  of  the  Portland  Oregonian,  now  first  vicepresident;  Mrs.  Ver¬ 
mont  C.  Royster,  Vermont  C.  Royster  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  newly 


Pretty  Lynne  Maxim,  secretary  to 
the  editor  of  the  Providence  (R.L) 
Journal,  appears  to  be  sipping  a 
silent  toast  to  all  the  editors  at 


Russell  E.  Hurst,  executive  director 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  listens  to 
Frank  Angelo,  managing  editor  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press. 


elected  president;  Mrs.  Miles  H.  Wolff,  and  Miles  H.  Wolff,  the 
society's  immediate  past  president. 


HE  MUST  TRY  THE  CHEF'S  SALAD,  TOO— Colvin  T.  Leonard  III  starts 
with  the  rare  roast  beef  at  ASNE  reception  while  his  grand-parents 
approve.  Mr.  Leonard  Sr.  is  editor  of  the  editorial  page  of  the  Greens- 


Washington  reception. 


boro  (N.C.)  Record. 
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Attorney  General  Spells  Out 
Guidelines  for  Information 


Pre-Trial  Publicity  Statement 
Made  at  ASNE’s  Annual  Meeting 

By  Caryl  Rivers 


should  only  be  presented  in 
court.  But  he  said,  “An  an¬ 
nouncement  that  a  man  has  been 
arrested  on  a  forged  .securities 
charge  tells  little.  But  consider¬ 
able  public  interest  is  served 
by  disclosing  as  well  that  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  of  the  .securities 


Washington 
Attorney  General  Nicholas 
deB.  Katzenbach  announced  a 
set  of  guidelines  to  be  followed 
by  Justice  Department  pereonnel 
in  releasing  information  in  crim¬ 
inal  cases  at  a  panel  discussion 
on  “Fair  Trial  and  Free  Press” 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 


bank  robbery,  where  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  suspect  might  pro¬ 
duce  more  witnesses.  However, 
he  said  no  purpose  would  be 
served  to  release  a  photograph 
of  a  suspect  arrested  for  in¬ 
come  tax  evasion. 

Prejudicial  Information 


were  .seized  at  the  time  of 
arrest;  that  others  were  sold  to 
unknown  victims;  and  that  still 
others  are  loose  somewhere  in 
the  marketplace. 

“Tnie,  the  release  of  such  in¬ 
formation  might  raise  dangers 
of  prejudice,  but  we  have  legal 
safeguai-ds  to  protect  against 


with  certain  limitations.  H 
the  department  would  no*  ol- 
unteer  such  information  mt 
would  respond  to  a  legit  ate 
inquiry.  He  said  disci  are 
would  only  be  made  of  ci  ic- 
tions,  not  of  acquittals,  and  nly 
of  convictions  of  federal  of¬ 
fenses.  He  said  these  In  sta¬ 
tions,  and  the  prohibitions  on  in¬ 
formation  of  other  types  anout 
suspects,  would  not  apply  to 
fugitives. 

Views  of  the  Press 

In  the  panel  discussion  lliat 
followed  the  Attorney  Gencial’s 
talk,  Clifton  Daniel,  managing 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
said  that  the  press  would  never 
submit  to  censorship  or  band 
over  the  control  of  the  press  to 
lawyers  and  law  enforcement 
officials. 

“We  do  not  lielieve  that  a  law 


.\merican  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  here  last  week. 

The  guidelines  detailed  the  in¬ 
formation  policies  currently  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment,  but  which  had  never  be¬ 
fore  been  outlined  in  a  state¬ 
ment  of  policy  by  the  Attorney 
General.  He  told  the  editors, 
“Wo  articulate  them  now  be¬ 
cause  I  believe  it  is  our  respon¬ 
sibility  to  see  that  the  balance 
is  stnick  according  to  standards 
that  are  fair,  consistent,  and 
uniform  in  every  office  of  the  de¬ 
partment  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.” 

Information  in  3  Categories 

The  Attorney  General  said 
pre-trial  information  could  be 
broken  down  into  three  cate¬ 
gories: 

information  which  should  un¬ 
questionably  be  made  available; 

information  so  deeply  preju¬ 
dicial  that  it  should  not  be  made 
available  by  the  government; 

information  which  may  be 
prejudicial  but  which  also  may 
significantly  ser\’e  the  public  in¬ 
terest. 

He  said  the  first  two  cate¬ 
gories  were  easy  to  define,  but 
the  third  category  was  more 
complex.  Under  the  heading  of 
information  that  should  be  re¬ 
leased  he  listed  the  following: 

The  defendant’s  name,  age, 
residence,  employment,  marital 
status  and  other  similar  back¬ 
ground  information. 

The  substance  or  text  of  a 
charge — such  as  a  complaint  or 
indictment. 

The  identity  of  the  investigat¬ 
ing  and  arresting  agency  and 
the  length  of  the  investigation. 

Mr.  Katzenbach  said  that  the 
department  would  .%lease  a  pho¬ 
tograph  of  a  defendant  when 
there  was  a  legitimate  law  en¬ 
forcement  purijose  to  be  served. 
He  said  .such  a  case  would  be  a 


The  Attorney  General  said 
that  in  the  second  category — in¬ 
formation  which  would  be  preju¬ 
dicial  to  the  defendant — were 
the  follow’ing: 

Publication  of  defendant’s 
confessions  or  admissions  or 
even  a  statement  that  a  con¬ 
fession  had  been  obtained. 

Statements  by  a  prosecutor  or 
a  law  enforcement  official  about 
a  defendant’s  character  (“A  mad 
dog  sex  killer”)  or  about  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  evidence  (“An  open 
and  shut  case”)  or  about  the 
credibility  of  a  witness. 

Information  on  investigative 
procedures  such  as  fingerprint, 
polygraph,  ballistics  or  labora¬ 
tory  tests. 

Mr.  Katzenbach  said  the  most 
single  damaging  aspect  of  pre¬ 
trial  publicity  was  the  release 
of  a  defendant’s  confession,  and 
he  said  he  was  opposed  to  such 
a  release.  He  said  that  any  “edi¬ 
torializing”  by  officials  about  a 
defendant  was  “conduct  that  has 
no  proper  place  in  the  fair  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice.” 

The  Attorney  General  said 
evidence  gleaned  from  such  in¬ 
vestigative  techniques  as  poly¬ 
graph  and  fingerprint  tests 
should  be  presented  for  the  first 
time  in  a  court  of  law.  He  said 
disclosure  of  such  matters  to 
the  public  before  trial  would  be 
deeply  prejudicial  without  any 
significant  addition  to  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  right  to  know. 

In  the  third  categorj* — infor¬ 
mation  which  would  be  both 
prejudicial  and  of  public  interest 
— Mr.  Katzenbach  included  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  arrest  and  dis¬ 
closure  of  a  defendant’s  criminal 
record. 

Mr.  Katzenbach  said  that 
many  members  of  the  legal  pro¬ 
fession  were  epposed  to  the  re¬ 
lease  of  circumstances  surround¬ 
ing  an  arrest,  and  believed  this 


this  possibility.  The  public  inter¬ 
est  is  overriding  and  must  be 
.served.  We  therefore  feel  that 
our  duty  justifies  the  release  of 
information  pertaining  to  the 
circumstances  surrounding  an 
arrest.” 

The  Attorney  General  said 
such  information  included  time 
and  place  of  arrests,  resistance, 
pursuit,  po.ssession  and  use  of 
weapons,  and  a  description  of 
items  seized  at  the  time  of  ar¬ 
rest. 

Prior  Criminal  Records 

A  second  specific  type  of  in¬ 
formation  which  provided  diffi¬ 
culty  in  striking  a  fair  balance 
between  the  public  right  to  know 
and  the  individual’s  right  to  a 
fair  trial  was  the  release  of 
jirior  criminal  records,  the  At- 
toiTiey  General  said.  He  said 
that  almost  all  existing  pro¬ 
posals  designed  to  cope  with  the 
problem  of  pretrial  publicity  in¬ 
cluded  a  flat  prohibition  against 
the  release  of  such  information. 
But  Mr.  Katzenbach  said,  “Pub¬ 
lic  scrutiny  requires  information 
about  what  kinds  of  people  are 
becoming  involved  in  the  crim¬ 
inal  process.  Is  the  problem  one 
of  first  offenders  or  repeaters? 
Does  the  arrest  of  a  repeated 
offender  result  in  speedy  trial — 
or  is  it  one  continuance  after  an¬ 
other?  Was  there  undue  leni¬ 
ency  in  prior  treatment?  Is  the 
arrest  mere  harassment  of  a 
prior  offender?  These  are  social 
questions  to  which  the  public 
has  a  right,  and  even  a  duty,  to 
consider.” 

The  Attorney  General  said 
that  in  any  case,  convictions 
were  a  matter  of  public  record 
open  to  any  reporter  with  the 
time  to  check  the  files  of  court 
clerks. 

Mr.  Katzenbach  .said  that 
criminal  conviction  records  will 
continue  to  be  made  available. 


degree  makes  a  man  nobler  and 
wiser  than  a  journalism  de¬ 
gree,”  he  said.  He  said  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  British  rule — which 
bans  almost  all  pretrial  jiub- 
licity  in  a  criminal  case — would 
impair  the  press  function  of 
“keeping  public  officials  honest.” 
He  said  that  in  Britain  judges 
are  appointed,  not  elected,  jus¬ 
tice  is  swifter  and  lawyers  serve 
as  prosecutors  one  day  and  de¬ 
fense  counsel  the  next.  He  said 
the  British  .system  would  not 
w'ork  in  the  U.S.,  where  many 
judges  are  elected  officials. 

Mr.  Daniel  said,  however,  that 
the  press  would  be  willing  to  en¬ 
gage  in  discussion  of  the  prob¬ 
lem,  to  draw  up  a  core  of  ethics 
and  to  seek  a  consensus  on  “lim¬ 
its  we  should  place  on  our¬ 
selves.” 

Request  for  Ck>des 

Edward  Brooke,  Massachu¬ 
setts  Attorney  General,  said  he 
felt  the  press  should  adopt  spe¬ 
cific,  voluntary  codes  governing 
pre-trial  information.  He  .said 
he  was  opposed  to  putting  statu¬ 
tory  limits  on  the  press,  but  said 
that  if  the  press  itself  did  not 
take  voluntary  action,  there 
would  be  an  increasing  number 
of  attempts  to  pass  such  laws. 

J.  Skelly  Wright,  judge  of  the 
U.S.  District  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
said  there  should  be  “no  gags  on 
the  press.”  He  said  that  the 
press  should  have  access  to  po¬ 
lice  investigations  and  to  the 
work  of  the  District  Attorney’s 
office.  “In  my  judgment,  fresh 
air  is  still  the  best  disinfectant,” 
he  said.  He  said  that  even  where 
there  has  been  prejudicial  pre¬ 
trial  publicity,  the  law  provides 
safeguards  for  the  accused.  He 
.said  these  included  the  right  to 
challenge  jurors,  change  of 
venue,  and  the  willingnes  of  ap¬ 
pellate  courts  to  reverse  convic- 
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tio!  '.  because  of  pre-trial  pub¬ 
licity. 

•iirorts  lo  Shackle  Pren* 

P’oax  McKnijfht,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  if  the  Dallas  Times  Herald, 
said  the  press  would  not  “play 
deo'i”  in  the  face  of  unreason¬ 
able  etforts  to  shackle  it.  He  said 
he  found  “in  the  midst  of  an 
aprti'lniff  rise  in  the  crime  rate 
an  overemphasized  passion  for 
the  rights  of  the  individual  at 
the  cost  of  concern  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  welfare.”  He  said  the  press 
should  resist  all  attempts  to  re¬ 
strict  it  by  rigid  regulations, 
but  should  also  rededicate  itself 
to  responsibility,  restraint  and 
good  taste  in  reporting  criminal 
offenses. 

Mr.  McKnight  defended  the 
newspaper’s  responsibility  “with¬ 
in  the  bounds  of  sound  editorial 
judgment  and  the  overriding  ob¬ 
ligation  to  presen’e  the  rights  of 
the  individual  and  the  public”  to 
print  the  news  and  assist  in 
shielding  the  public  from  the 
terror  of  criminal  acts. 

“Are  we  to  walk  away  from 
the  Bobby  Bakers  and  the  Billie 
Sol  Estes  and  not  even  wonder 
what  circumstances  brought 
them  to  suspicion?”  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Knight  asked. 

“Is  it  prejudicial  to  the  rights 
of  these  men  and  others  for  the 
►  press  to  explore  legitimate  areas 
prior  to  trial,  or  are  we  just 
supposed  to  report  to  the  con¬ 
cerned  citizen  that  Bobby  Baker 
or  Billie  Sol  Estes  again  took 
the  P’ifth  Amendment  upon  ad¬ 
vice  of  attorneys?” 

Mr.  McKnight  said  pre-trial 
publicity  is  not  the  only  problem 
a  defendant  faces.  He  is  under 
the  handicap  of  the  very  fact 
that  he  is  on  trial. 

“The  hope  of  justice  rests  on 
the  ultimate  wisdom  of  jurists 
and  jurors  drawn  from  the  com¬ 
munity,”  he  said, 

“If  this  is  too  slender  a  reed 
upon  which  to  lean,  then  the 
hope  of  justice  is  illusory  be¬ 
yond  all  chance  of  redemption.” 

Directors  Shun  Code 

Directors  of  ASNE  said  in 
their  report  that  rigid  official 
curbs  on  crime  news  coverage 
would  be  impractical  and  possi¬ 
bly  dangerous. 

They  rejected  a  Warren  Com¬ 
mission  proposal  that  the  press 
adopt  a  professional  core  of 
conduct  intended  to  assure  ac¬ 
cused  persons  of  a  fair  trial. 
Their  report  said  a  voluntary 
code  could  be  “more  harmful 
than  the  evil  complained  of.” 

The  report  of  ASNE’s  special 
committee,  headed  by  Alfred 
Friendly,  Washington  Post, 
noted  that  pre-trial  reportage 
frequently  furthers  the  ends  of 
justice. 

“In  a  community,  for  exam- 
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pie,  where  crimes  against  a 
given  race  or  group  are  tradi¬ 
tionally  tolerated,  publication  of 
the  facts  about  the  crime  and 
the  suspect  may  be  the  instru¬ 
ment  that  forces  rather  than  ob¬ 
structs  justice,”  the  report  said. 

“Much  the  same  is  true  where 
the  malefactor  has  friends  in 
high  places  or  is  closely  aligned 
with  the  political  structure  of 
a  community. 

“And  when  similar  forces  are 
bent  on  railroading  an  innocent 
man,  his  protection  as  well  as 
the  proper  ends  of  justice  are 
sen’^  by  publication.  .  .  ,” 

The  report  urged  that  the 
press  re-dedicate  itself  to  the 
principle  of  reporting  criminal 
affairs  “with  restraint,  good 
taste,  and  scrupulous  regard  for 
the  rights  of  defendants,”  and 
to  undertake  continuing  discus¬ 
sions  with  the  bar,  the  bench, 
and  law  enforcement  agencies 
on  fostering  fair  coverage  and 
correcting  abuses. 

The  findings  were  accepted 
and  endorsed  by  the  society’s 
board  of  directors  at  a  conven¬ 
tion-eve  meeting.  The  board 
recommended  that  ASNE  mem¬ 
bers  seek  to  implement  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  at  state  and  local 
levels  wherever  possible. 

Denies  Warren  Findings 

The  Warren  Commission  said 
the  news  coverage  was  partly 
responsible  for  “groundless  ru¬ 
mors  and  public  confusion” 
about  the  events  at  Dallas.  This 
the  ASNE  committee  denied 
saying  that  the  press  originated 
no  false  reports  and,  in  fact,  can 
take  pride  in  the  accuracy  and 
completeness  of  the  information 
it  reported. 

As  for  the  Warren  Commis¬ 
sion’s  statement  that  “neither 
the  press  nor  the  public  had  a 
right  to  be  contemporaneously 
informed  by  the  police  or  prose¬ 
cuting  authorities  of  the  details 
of  the  evidence  being  accumu¬ 
lated  against  Oswald,”  the  com¬ 
mittee  commented: 

“With  all  respect,  your  com¬ 
mittee  disagrees  fundamentally 
with  this  statement. 

“  ...  it  is  worth  letting  the 
imagination  run  for  a  moment 
on  what  the  consequences  would 
have  been  to  the  persons  and 
property  of  both  right  and  left 
wing  groups  in  the  United 
States,  to  Oswald’s  widow,  .  .  . 
and  indeed  to  the  public  atti¬ 
tude  about  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  had  any  areas  in 
the  whole  ghastly  episode  been 
hidden  behind  a  curtain  of  offi¬ 
cial  secrecy  during  the  first  24 
to  72  hours  after  the  fatal 
shots. 

“For  the  public  to  have  been 
left  speculating,  guessing,  and 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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Rules  to  Guide  U.S.  Officials 
In  Release  of  Pre-Trial  News 


The  following  is  the  nub  of  the  Attorney  General’s  statement 
of  policy  concerning  the  release  of  information  by  personnel  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  relating  to  criminal  proceedings: 

1.  These  guidelines  shall  apply  to  the  release  of  information 
to  news  media  from  the  time  a  person  is  arrested  or  is  charged 
with  a  criminal  offense  until  the  proceeding  has  been  terminated 
by  trial  or  otherwise. 

2.  At  no  time  .shall  personnel  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
furnish  any  statement  or  information  of  the  purpose  of  influenc¬ 
ing  the  outcome  of  a  defendant’s  trial. 

3.  Personnel  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  subject  to  .specific 
limitations  imposed  by  law  or  court  rule  or  order,  may  make 
public  the  following  information: 

(A)  The  defendant’s  name,  age,  residence,  employment,  marital 
status,  and  similar  background  information. 

(B)  The  substance  or  text  of  the  charge,  such  as  a  complaint, 
indictment,  or  information. 

(C)  The  identity  of  the  investigating  and  arresting  agency  and 
the  length  of  the  investigation. 

(D)  The  circumstances  immediately  surrounding  an  arrest,  in¬ 
cluding  the  time  and  place,  of  arrest,  resistance,  pursuit,  posses¬ 
sion  and  use  of  weapons,  and  a  description  of  items  seized  at  the 
time  of  arrest. 

Disclosures  should  include  only  incontrovertible,  factual  mat¬ 
ters,  and  should  not  include  subjective  observations.  In  addition, 
where  background  information  or  information  relating  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  an  arrest  would  be  highly  prejudicial  and  where 
the  release  thereof  would  serve  no  law  enforcement  function,  such 
information  should  not  be  made  public. 

4.  Personnel  of  the  Department  shall  not  volunteer  for  publica¬ 
tion  any  information  concerning  a  defendant’s  prior  criminal  rec¬ 
ord.  However,  this  is  not  intended  to  alter  the  Department’s  present 
policy  that,  since  federal  criminal  conviction  records  are  matters 
of  public  record  permanently  maintained  in  the  Department,  this 
information  may  be  made  available  upon  specific  inquiry. 

5.  Because  of  the  particular  danger  of  prejudice  resulting  from 
statements  in  the  period  approaching  and  during  trial,  they  ought 
strenuously  to  be  avoided  during  that  period.  Any  such  statement 
or  release  shall  be  made  only  on  the  infrequent  occasion  when 
circumstances  absolutely  demand  a  disclosure  of  information  and 
.shall  include  only  information  which  is  clearly  not  prejudicial. 

6.  The  release  of  certain  types  of  information  generally  tends 
to  create  dangers  of  prejudice  without  serving  a  significant  law 
enforcement  function.  Therefore,  personnel  of  the  Department 
.should  refrain  from  making  available  the  following: 

(A)  Observations  about  a  defendant’s  character. 

(B)  Statements,  admissions,  confessions,  or  alibis  attributed  to 
a  defendant. 

(C)  References  to  investigative  procedures,  such  as  fingerprints, 
polygraph  examinations,  ballistic  tests,  or  laboratory  tests. 

(D)  Statements  concerning  the  identity,  credibility  or  testi¬ 
mony  of  prospective  witnesses. 

(E)  Statements  concerning  evidence  or  argument  in  the  case, 
whether  or  not  it  is  anticipated  that  such  evidence  or  argument 
will  be  used  at  trial. 

7.  Personnel  of  the  Department  of  Justice  should  take  no  action 
to  encourage  or  assist  news  media  in  photographing  or  televising 
a  defendant  or  accused  person  being  held  or  transported  in  federal 
custody.  Departmental  representatives  should  not  make  available 
photographs  of  a  defendant  unless  a  law  enforcement  function  is 
served  thereby. 

8.  This  statement  of  policy  is  not  intended  to  restrict  the  release 
of  information  concerning  a  defendant  who  is  a  fugitive  from 
justice. 

9.  Since  the  purpose  of  this  statement  is  to  set  forth  generally 
applicable  guidelines,  there  will,  of  course,  be  situations  in  which 
it  will  limit  release  of  information  which  would  not  be  prejudicial 
under  the  particular  circumstances.  If  a  representative  of  the  De¬ 
partment  believes  that  in  the  interest  of  the  fair  administration 
of  justice  and  the  law  enforcement  process  information  beyond 
these  guidelines  should  be  released  in  a  particular  case,  he  shall 
request  the  permission  of  the  Attorney  General  or  the  Deputy 
Attorney  General  to  do  so. 
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30th  Annual 

Editor  &  Pubusher 

Newspaper  Promotion  Awards 


The  Winners 


Classification  I — National  Advertising  Trade  Paper  Promotion 
( Xeuspapem  with  over-l()0,000  cirndation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  Toronto  Daily  Star 

Certificate  of  Merit:  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 

Certificate  of  Merit:  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

( Xeu  sp»pers  with  under-100,000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  Illinois  State  Journal  &  Register 

Classification  2 — National  Advertising  Direct  Mail  Promotion 
( \eu!<paper>}  with  over-100,000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  Columbus  Dispatch  &  Citizen-Journal 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Christian  Science  Monitor 

( XeuHintpers  icitli  under-100,000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  Savannah  Morning  News  &  Evening  Press 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Medicine  Hat  (Alta.)  News 

Classification  3 — National  Advertising  Presentations 
( Xeia^juiper.'s  icitli  over-100,000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Louisville  Courier-Journal  and  Times 
( Xewspapcru  icitli  under-100,000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  Tacoma  (Wash.)  News-Tribune 

Classification  3a — National  advertising  presentations,  audio-visual 
( Xeicxpopern  with  over-100,000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE :  The  Washington  Post 
Certificate  of  Merit:  New  York  Journal-American 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Denver  Post 

( Xewspupers  with  under-100,000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  South  Bay  (Calif.)  Daily  Breeze 

Classification  4— Retail  Advertising  Promotion 
( Xewi^papen}  with  over-100,000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  Louisville  Courier-Journal  and  Times 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Montreal  Star 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

(Xeu'spapers  uith  under-100,000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent-Journal 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pantagraph 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Palo  Alto  (Calif.)  Times 


Classification  5 — Classified  Advertising  Promotion 
( Xewspaper.H  with  over-100,000  cirndation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  and  Le<lger-Star 
Certificate  or  Merit:  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Houston  Post 

( XetVHjmpers  with  under-100,000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  Salem  (Ore.)  Statesman-Journal 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pantagraph 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Citizen 

Classification  6— Circulation  Promotion 
( Xew.ipapers  with  over-100,000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  Chicago  Tribune 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Vancouver  Sun 
Certificate  of  Merit:  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat 

(Xewspapers  with  under-100,000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent-Journal 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Star-News 
Classification  7 — Circulation  Carrier  Promotion 
( XeivspapcrH  with  over-100,000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Los  Angeles  Times 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Toronto  Globe  &  Mail 

(Xewspapei'H  with  under-100,000  cirndation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  Perth  Amboy  (N.  J.)  Evening  News 
Certificate  of  Merit:  San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent-Journal 
Certificate  of  Merit:  New  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Home  News 
Classification  8 — Public  Relations  and  Community  Service 
( Xewspapcrs  with  over-100,000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  South  Bend  Tribune 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Newsday,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

(Xcwspapers  with  under-100,000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  Kalamazoo  Gazette 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Danville  (Ill.)  Commercial-News 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Star-News 
Classification  9 — Research 
(XetVHpapcru  with  over-100,000  cirndation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  Louisville  Courier-Journal  and  Times 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  &  News-Leader 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Wall  Street  Journal 

(Xewspupers  with  under-100,000  cirndation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal 


RESEARCH  ENTRIES  come  under  the  discerning  eyes  of  judges  Paul 
Miller,  manager  of  economic  development  department  of  the  Atlanta 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  Mrs.  Margaret  Breeland,  regional  planner, 
Metropolitan  Planning  Commission,  and  Lou  Jacobs,  research  director. 
Tucker  Wayne  &  Co. 
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FILM  FESTIVAL — Shown  looking  over  the  audio-visual  equipment  used 
in  judging  national  presentations,  are  judges  Carson  Demmond,  presi¬ 
dent,  Coinmark,  Inc.;  George  Goodwin,  Bell  &  Stanton,  Inc.;  and  Gene 
Cogan,  media  director,  McCann-Marschalk  Co. 
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NOVELTIES  took  two  of  the  three  awards  for  circulation  promotion. 
The  Chicago  Tribune's  "Cuddly  Dudley"  campaign  (right)  won  top 
honors  for  papers  with  over-100,000  circulation.  The  Vancouver  Sun 
promotion  featuring  ceramic  models  of  characters  in  Norris  cartoons 
(left),  and  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  series:  "Wanted — 50  tons  of  faf' 
received  Certificates  of  Merit. 


MAIL  CAMPAIGN  of  gimmicks  such  as  a  live  pigeon,  hard  hat  and 
assorted  nuts,  bolts  and  components  won  First  Prize  for  the  Columbus 
Dispatch  and  Citizen-Journal  in  the  over-100,000  group,  national  adver¬ 
tising  direct  mail  promotions.  Savannah  (Ga)  News-Press  (center)  took 
first  prize  for  under-100,000  papers  with  merchandising  mailing  cam¬ 
paign.  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Christian  Science  Monitor  mail  cam¬ 
paigns  (right  of  photo)  were  awarded  Certificates  of  Merit. 


CARD  PRESENTATION,  "How  to  put  more  power  in  your  classified 
ad,"  (bottom)  won  First  Prize  in  classified  promotion  for  the  Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star,  in  the  over  100,000  circulation  group. 
Campaigns  promotiong  classified  telephone  numbers  won  Certificates  of 
Merit  for  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  and  Houston  Post.  The  Bulletin 
used  a  "Hot  Line"  theme,  the  Post  arranged  with  the  phone  company 
to  use  a  W-A-N-T-A-D-S  number. 
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Promotion  Judges 
Go  for  Gimmicks 

By  CJeorjie  Will 


A  variety  of  Kad^ets  and  Ki*a- 
inicks,  unusual  and  offbeat, 
.seemed  to  impress  the  panel  of 
judges  of  Editok  &  Publishek’s 
.‘tOth  annual  Newspaper  Promo¬ 
tion  Awards  Competition. 

Running  the  gamut  from  live 
pigeons  to  stuffed,  plush  ani¬ 
mals,  the  more  unusual  award- 
winners  i)rove  to  be  equally  effec¬ 
tive  promotions,  or  more  so,  than 
the  more  conventional  run  of 
entries  in  thp  competition,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  judges. 

The  asstmbh'd  panel,  repre¬ 
senting  Atlanta’s  leading  adver¬ 
tising,  i)ublishing,  public  rela¬ 
tions,  research,  business  and 
civic  groups,  spent  the  better 
part  of  two  days  poring  over 
approximately  1,000  entries, 
probably  the  largest  field  of 
exhibits  ever  submitted  in  the 
history  of  the  awards  competi¬ 
tion. 

Four  tables  the  entire  length 
of  the  Atlanta  Biltmore’s  ball¬ 
room  were  i)iled  high  with  scrap- 
l)ooks,  portfolios,  booklets  and 
other  entries  of  varied  format 
on  each  of  the  two  days.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  another  i)anel  of  judges 
used  a  separate  audio-visual 
judging  room,  employing  every 
conceivable  manner  of  i)rojection 
and  sound  systems,  to  judge  ad¬ 
ditional  entries  on  each  of  the 
two  days. 

The  two-day  “film  festival”  of 
.sales  iJiesentations,  radio  and 
television  commercials,  training 
films  and  public  relations  pre¬ 
sentations  required  the  use  of 
Sales-Mate,  slide,  stripfilm  and 
motion-picture  projectors,  tape, 
wire  and  record  sound-repro¬ 
ducing  systems. 

10  Classifications 

First  prize  plaques  and  certifi¬ 
cates  of  merit  will  be  awarded 
in  each  of  10  classifications  of 
entries,  with  awards  for  news¬ 
papers  with  over-100,000  and 
under-100,000  circulations. 

The  judging  was  supervised 
by  an  Editor  &  Publisher- 
NNPA  joint  committee  consist¬ 
ing  of  Mrs.  Patricia  N.  LaHatte, 
promotion  manager,  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Journal  and  Constitution, 
NNPA  Convention  chairman; 
Ed  Linsmeier,  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  06- 
server  and  News,  NNPA  ex¬ 
hibits  chairman,  and  George 
Wilt,  assistant  to  the  publisher. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Promotion,  public  relations 
and  research  directors  for  the 


winning  newspapers  will  receive 
E&P  citations  from  Robert  U. 
Brown,  publisher  and  editor. 
Editor  &  Publisher,  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association’s  35th  National  Con¬ 
ference  at  the  Atlanta  Biltmore, 
Atlanta,  .April  25-28.  The 
Awards  Luncheon  will  take  place 
Tuesday,  April  27. 

Multiple 

Seven  newspapers  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  more  than  one  award. 
The  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times  and  San 
Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent- 
Journal  each  won  two  First 
Prizes  and  a  Certificate  of 
.Merit,  with  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Inquirer  winning  three 
.Merit  Certificates.  The  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  &  Tribune,  Norfolk 
Virf/inian-Pilot  &  Ledger-Star, 
Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pantograph, 
and  Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Star- 
News  each  won  two  awards. 

The  annual  awards,  presented 
each  year  since  1932,  are  offered 
by  Editor  &  Publisher  in  nine 
classifications,  trade  jiaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  national  advertising 
direct  mail,  national  presen¬ 
tations,  retail  advertising  pro¬ 
motion,  classified  promotion, 
circulation  promotion,  carrier 
promotion,  public  relations  and 
community  service,  and  market 
research.  In  the  presentations 
classification,  awards  are  pre¬ 
sented  for  both  graphic  and 
audio-visual  presentations. 

In  several  classifications  the 
judges  did  not  believe  that  the 
volume  of  entries  warranted  the 
presentation  of  three  awards, 
particularly  among  papers  with 
under-100,000  circulations. 

All  of  the  entries  in  the  com¬ 
petition  will  be  exhibited  at  the 
NNPA  Conference  in  Atlanta. 

Special  Commendation 

A  campaign  of  trade  paper 
advertisements  submitted  by  the 
Toronto  (Ont.)  Daily  Star  was 
singled  out  for  a  first  prize 
plaque  and  special  commenda¬ 
tion  by  the  judges.  The  ads 
showed  large  photos  of  Toronto 
newsstand  operators,  with  head¬ 
lines  labeling  the  newsmen  with 
typical  ad  agency  titles,  such  as : 
“Account  Executive  ...  at  King 
and  Yonge.” 

“A  really  great  campaign,” 
said  judge  Robert  0.  McCloud. 
“The  photography  and  themes 
would  certainly  attract  atten- 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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17  Syndicate  Salesmen  List 
‘Indispensable’  F eatures 


Survey  for  Editors  Updates  One 
Compiled  by  Others  3  Years  Ago 


(This  is  part  of  a  report  made 
by  William  P,  Steven,  editor  of 
the  Houston  Chronicle  to  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  in  Washington.) 

*  «  * 

The  best  feature  of  any  news¬ 
paper  is  the  newspaper  itself. 
The  way  to  keep  them  coming 
back  is  to  make  the  newspaper 
informative,  inviting,  friendly, 
useful,  and  stimulating.  Look  at 
your  product  and  then  look  again 
at  these  five  words: 

•  Informative. 

•  Inviting. 

•  Friendly. 

•  Useful. 

•  Stimulating. 

Any  feature  which  is  at  once 
informative,  inviting,  friendly, 
useful,  and  stimulating  ought  to 
be  in  your  newspaper. 

But  there  are  not  many  fea¬ 
tures  to  which  all  these  words 
apply. 

There  are  three  questions 
which  an  editor  must  know  about 
his  feature  content: 

•  What  do  you  have  that  is 
wrong? 

•  WJiat  do  you  need  to  be 
strong? 

•  What  is  new? 

The  size  of  the  mistake  is 
easily  measured.  Let’s  say  it  is 
a  comic  strip  or  a  columnist  who 
occupies  15  column  inches  daily. 
Let’s  say  you  print  the  mistake 
6  times  a  week,  52  weeks  a  year. 
Give  or  take  an  inch  or  two,  you 
have  committed  8,000  column 
inches — roughly  27  full  pages — 
to  that  feature  in  one  year. 

Area  of  Distinction 

Now  let  me  give  you  an  in¬ 
exact  judgment — only  the  first 
of  several  in  this  talk.  For  some 
years,  I  have  thought  that  40 
previously-uncommitted  columns 
per  day  of  live,  news — and  this 
does  not  include  sports,  finan¬ 
cial,  editorials,  women’s,  comics 
and  features — just  40  columns 
of  the  latest,  brightest,  most  in¬ 
formative  news  of  the  day  is  the 
first  essential  to  a  newspaper  of 
distinction.  I  have  even  applied 
it  as  a  vague  sort  of  definition 
to  the  newspaper  of  distinction 
and  the  newspaper  without  dis¬ 
tinction.  Above  40  columns  dis¬ 
tinction  is  possible;  below  be¬ 


cause  of  the  perils  of  editing 
distinction  is  difficult  to  achieve. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  a  simply 
quantitative  selection  matter. 
Rather,  what  I  am  trying  to 
sugge.st,  is  that  with  normal 
editorial  skill  in  selection,  ar¬ 
rangement,  display,  and  conden¬ 
sation,  a  reader  who  has  20,000 
words  on  the  news  of  the  world 
has  a  chance  of  being  an  in¬ 
formed  reader.  At  a  reading 
speed  of  400  words  per  minute, 
if  he  read  everything,  he  would 
spend  50  minutes  on  that  amount 
of  news  content  alone.  This  is 
more  than  most  newspapers  can 
expect  in  reading  time  from  the 
average  reader.  This  would  give 
him  no  time  whatever  on  the 
feature,  editorial,  women’s, 
sports,  financial,  or  comic  con¬ 
tent.  So,  if  a  man  picked  his  way 
judiciuosly  through  40  columns 
of  hard  news,  and  whatever  else 
interested  him,  he  would  windup 
spending  about  twice  as  long 
with  our  product  as  does  our 
average  reader  today. 

This  is  not  a  criticism.  This 
is  merely  a  comment  to  put  into 
honest  proportion  the  importance 
of  the  various  elements  we  as¬ 
semble  each  day  into  a  daily 
newspaper. 

For  Entertainment 

Begging  exact  statistical  in¬ 
formation,  let’s  assume  the 
American  newspaper  delivers 
120  columns  of  reading  or  illus¬ 
trative  material  each  day.  Let’s 
assume  that  sports,  financial, 
editorial,  and  women’s  news  are 
selected  to  the  topics  of  the  day, 
and  thus  are  news.  Let’s  assume 
these  departments  take  40  col¬ 
umns.  With  the  news  of  the  day, 
that  makes  80  columns. 

So  we  have  40  columns  re¬ 
maining  and  it  is  used  for  enter¬ 
tainment  material.  If  a  news¬ 
paper  uses  40  columns  a  day  for 
entertainment  features  (that  is, 
non-related  news  material)  and 
also  publishes  an  8-page  Sunday 
comic  section,  it  is  publishing 
18,000  columns  a  year  of  enter¬ 
tainment  material  compared  to 
30,000  columns  a  year  of  hard 
news. 

Again,  I  afn  not  saying  this 
critically.  I  believe  it  is  far 
better  to  have  people  turn  to 


the  newspaper  as  a  friendly,  in¬ 
viting,  useful,  and  stimulating 
place  to  obtain  information,  than 
it  is  to  have  the  newspaper  so 
rigidly  restricted  to  pure  cur¬ 
rent  information  that  persons 
who  are  not  educated  to  it  never 
choose  to  seek  it. 

I  am  a  great  believer  in 
having  readers. 

The  first  principle  is  that 
readers  are  highly  desirable. 

They  should  be  made  welcome. 
Does  your  newspaper  have  a 
friendly  feeling?  I  don’t  mean  is 
the  news  mushy.  I  mean  does  it 
have  some  balance  on  the  side  of 
human  decency  and  kindliness? 
Are  your  columns  preoccupied 
with  news  of  people  who  are 
angry,  uncomfortable,  suspi¬ 
cious,  uneaay?  Or  are  there  some 
of  the  triumphs  of  life  reported, 
too?  Are  there  just  half  as  many 
genuinely  dramatic  happy  mo¬ 
ments  as  there  are  terrifying 
disastrous  moments? 

Common  Denominators 

When  it  comes  to  features, 
keep  it  in  mind.  If  you  want  to 
run  columns  for  gold-fish  fan¬ 
ciers,  rose-growers,  chess  players 
or  toothpick  collectors,  fine.  But 
do  NOT  mistake  specialized 
interest  for  the  common  denom¬ 
inator  of  honest  emotion.  There 
are  common  denominators  of 
interest  for  human  beings,  and 
this  does  not  mean  they  are  com¬ 
mon  in  the  sense  they  are  not 
socially  acceptable  or  that  they 
lack  status.  Consider  the  com¬ 
mon  denominator  of  religious 
faith.  You  fractionate  your 
reader  interest  by  dealing  with 
the  news  of  denominations  and 
groups  in  denominations,  and 
you  probably  must,  but  you  can 
also  consolidate  and  multiply 
interest  stories  which  show  faith 
changing  fate  for  one  single 
man  or  woman.  The  Crucifixion 
was  a  police  story — an  execution 
— but  it  is  the  most  re-written 
story  in  history  because  of  the 
faith  that  gleams  through  it. 

This  is  the  real  art.  Do  you 
fractionate  your  coverage  of 
these  specialized  groups:  all  the 
grade,  junior,  and  high  schools; 
all  the  little  league  ball  players ; 
all  the  school  lunch  menus;  all 
the  promotions  and  retirements 
in  companies;  all  the  changes 
in  common  stock  values?  Oh,  yes, 
we  have  found  a  way  with  com¬ 
mon  stock  values.  But  we  have 
not  mastered  the  organization 


of  detail  with  the  births  the 
deaths,  the  marriages,  the  di¬ 
vorces,  or  the  sick. 

Do  not  overlook  the  local  ;ield 
when  you  mention  features. 
There  is  no  more  popular  fea¬ 
ture  in  Houston,  Texas,  ban 
the  Chronicle’s  Watchem  col¬ 
umn.  You  just  dial  W-A-T-C-H- 
E-M  and  a  voice  asks  you  to 
record  your  question.  Thousands 
call  and  hundreds  write  Watch¬ 
em,  from  this  great  questing  for 
answers,  Watchem  replies  to 
what  the  readers  ask.  He  gets 
safety  signs  erected,  weeds 
mowed,  street  chug  holes  filled, 
meters  read.  And  he  tells  people 
who  are  strangers  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  they  find  them¬ 
selves  what  steps  to  take  next. 
Every  one  of  us  is  a  stranger 
in  some  situation  in  our  own 
town.  Do  you  help  strangers? 

I  am  going  to  talk  in  a  minute 
about  the  features  you  buy.  But 
before  I  do  let  me  underline 
again  the  importance  of  the  fea¬ 
tures  you  create.  These  are  the 
ones  with  local  names,  flavor, 
feel.  This  is  what  one  of  the 
wisest  men  I  asked  about  fea¬ 
tures  added  to  his  vote:  “Have 
two  local  sports  columns  all 
year;  get  a  pro  football  column¬ 
ist  and  news  in  season  local 
gossip  columnist.  Try  a  care¬ 
fully  done  news  digest.  Use  a 
column  of  news  about  people 
done  from  the  wires.  Get  your 
readers  participating  in  a  recipe 
exchange.  Make  an  effort  to  get 
local  business  briefs  with  the 
financial  tables.  Get  a  Mr.  Fix-It. 

Features  Begin  at  Homes 

So  perhaps  the  first  rule  about 
the  features  that  bring  them 
back  is:  the  best  features  arc 
those  that  are  yours,  wholly 
YOURS. 

The  second  rule  is  be  kind  to 
syndicate  salesmen. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  dis¬ 
maying  prospect  than  facing  an 
endless  series  of  editors,  all  too 
busy  to  get  that  golf  game  in; 
all  of  them  fresh  out  of  news- 
hole,  and  we’re  cutting  back;  all 
of  them  operating  on  an  im¬ 
poverished  budget  grudgingly 
granted  by  a  miserly  publisher; 
all  of  them  frustrate  by  the 
latest  AP  assessment,  about 
which  they  could  do  nothing. 
Imagine  facing  such  a  group  of 
growling  prospects  every  day 
with  optimism  and  confidence!  I 
tell  you,  syndicate  salesmen  are 
something  special. 

Because  I  value  their  judg¬ 
ment  and  rely  on  their  friend¬ 
ship,  when  I  was  asked  some 
three  years  ago  to  talk  to  some 
Texas  editors  about  features,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  the  men  who 
sell  the  features  had  never  been 
asked  for  their  own  opinions.  So, 
at  that  time.  I  asked  a  dozen  of 

(Continued  on  page  92) 
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A  utomation  ‘Pain’ 
(  #ften  Overstated 


tent.  Contracts  signed  recently 
in  Baltimore,  Los  Angeles,  and 
San  Francisco  have  a  similar 
language  pattern  but  the  clauses 
are  interpreted  locally  to  fit  the 
needs  of  separate  operations. 


1  oilowing  is  a  section  of  the 
report  of  the  ANPA  Labor  Re- 
laticiis  Committee: 

«  *  * 

\o  publisher  operates  in  a 
vaciuim.  He  must  daily  contend 
with,  competition  within  the 
newspaper  business  or  with 
other  communications  media. 

In  li)64  U.S.  and  Canadian 
daily  newspapers,  aware  of  the 
nee<i  to  take  advantage  of  new 
technological  developments  to 
provide  the  best  service  to 
readers  and  advertisers,  spent 
more  than  $108  million  for  plant 
expansion  and  modernization. 

Newspaper  publishers  have 
long  lieen  confronted  with  the 
need  for  greater  efficiency  in 
production.  Unable  to  achieve 
higher  man-hour  productivity,  it 
becomes  mandatory  that  they 
turn  to  new  operating  tech¬ 
niques  and  equipment.  This  leads 
inevitably  to  new  and  serious 
labor  problems. 

Denied  the  right  to  make 
changes  in  his  operation  that 
will  promote  efficiency,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  will  not  long  be  able  to 
keep  pace  with  the  union’s  ever- 
expanding  wage  demands  or 
meet  intensified  competition. 

Restrictive  l..anguage 

While  the  advance  of  tech¬ 
nology  undoubtedly  can  be  pain¬ 
ful  for  the  workers  involved,  the 
extent  of  the  pain  is  often  over¬ 
stated.  None  of  the  unions  with 
whom  we  deal  expresses  open 
resistance  to  new  processes  or 
new  equipment.  However,  their 
insistence  on  language  that  re¬ 
stricts  maximum  use  of  such 
equipment  and  demands  for  ex¬ 
cessive  manning  at  high  scales 
negate  full  economic  advantage 
to  be  obtained  by  its  use.  Worse, 
the  restrictive  language  can 
make  economic  use  of  new  equip¬ 
ment  unfeasible  and  thus  in¬ 
directly  tie  publishers  to  old  and 
outmoded  processes. 

.Management  must  increase  its 
flexibility  of  operation  in  order 
to  achieve  maximum  results 
from  its  investment.  This  can¬ 
not  l)e  accomplished  with  the 
restrictive  contract  language 
evident  in  many  agreements,  or 
in  the  acceptance  of  new  and 
more  restrictive  language. 

Automation,  a  word  coined  a 
decade  ago,  has  become  the  key 
expression  in  current  difficulties 
facing  newspapers  planning  in¬ 
stallation  of  new  equipment. 
International  officers  profess  a 
fear  of  drastic  loss  in  situations 
and  apprehensiveness  has  spread 
through  the  five  mechanical  craft 
unions. 


Job  Security 

The  guild  is  also  pressing  for 
job  security  provisions  through 
contract  language  calling  for 
from  three  to  six  months’  notice 
of  the  intention  to  purchase 
equipment.  In  addition,  any  re¬ 
duction  in  force  as  the  result  of 
a  new  process  being  introduced 
would  be  by  attrition. 

Management  has  generally  ex¬ 
pressed  its  willingness  to  go  far 
toward  easing  the  effect  of 
change  for  employes.  The  attri¬ 
tion  principle  has  been  advanced. 
The  typographical  union  is  not 
too  interested  in  a  simple  attri¬ 
tion  clause.  Other  craft  unions 
have  not  established  clearly 
what  stand  is  to  be  made. 

Retraining  plans  are  being 
studied  as  well  to  bridge  any 
potential  gap  in  employment. 

A  principal  area  of  confusion 
is  that  unions  have  been  incor¬ 
rectly  led  to  relate  automation 
to  the  emotional  blow  that  in¬ 
stant  unemployment  would  even¬ 
tuate.  This  fear  has  hindered 
and  inhibited  collective  bargain¬ 
ing. 

Computers,  which  last  year 
were  in  their  infancy,  have  pro¬ 
gressed  to  the  toddling  stage. 
But  computers  are  so  closely 
allied  with  the  belief  that  auto¬ 
mation  causes  longrun  unem¬ 
ployment  that  negotiations  over 
the  use  of  this  equipment  are 
painfully  complex. 

Computers  Limited 

The  panic  connected  with 
automation  which  is  reflected  in 
labor  negotiations  must  be  elim¬ 
inated.  The  word  “automation” 
does  not  truly  attach  itself,  or 
apply,  to  anything  that  has  been 
done  by  newspapers.  We  have 
not  had  true  automation  as  yet. 
We  have  had  a  limited  degree  of 
improved  mechanization.  Tele¬ 
typesetters,  for  instance,  were 
introduced  almost  forty  years 
ago  but  many  newspapers  have 
never  incorporated  them  into 
their  systems  of  production. 

The  use  of  computers  in  the 
composition  of  type  is  still 
limited  to  a  relatively  small 
number  of  newspapers  while  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  use  of  computers 
for  other  business  functions  of 
the  newspaper  has  taken  place  to 
a  degree. 

The  ITU  is  trying  to  claim 
jurisdiction  over  all  processes 
incident  to  the  use  of  the  com¬ 
puter.  There  has  been  some  indi¬ 
cation  that  the  position  of  the 
union  is  changing  to  some  ex¬ 
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Subject  to  Arbitration 

In  an  arbitration  award  in 
Baltimore,  an  arbiter  upheld  the 
publishers’  contentions  that  in¬ 
stallation  and  operation  of  a 
computer  did  not  breach  the 
contract  with  the  ITU.  The  ar¬ 
biter  further  ruled  that  a  com- 
I)uter  was  not  an  extension  of 
TTS  tape  operations,  as  the 
union  claimed.  The  threatened 
work  stoppage  by  the  local  was 
held  in  violation  of  the  agree¬ 
ment. 

The  union  had  argued  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  first  before  a  federal 
district  court  that  the  news¬ 
papers  could  not  install  a  com¬ 
puter  without  bargaining  with 
the  local.  The  court  ruled  that 
the  matter  was  subject  to  arbi¬ 
tration  under  terms  of  the  con¬ 
tract. 

The  ITU  claimed  jurisdiction 
over  the  computer  itself  in  in¬ 
terpreting  its  contract  with  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Publishers 
Association,  but  an  arbiter  ruled 
out  this  demand.  He  held  that 
the  contract  language,  the  first 
to  be  negotiated  to  include  a 
complete  computer  clause,  gave 
the  union  jurisdiction  only  over 
input  and  output  devices. 

Increasing  jurisdictional  con¬ 
flicts  have  resulted  from  the  con¬ 
cern  of  union  officers  over  new 
equipment.  As  new  processes 
tend  to  breach  historically  im¬ 
pregnable  jurisdictional  walls, 
craft  unions  are  rushing  to  fill 
the  breach.  New  equipment 
clauses,  often  infringing  on 
other  unions’  jurisdiction,  have 
been  standardized  by  the  various 
unions  and  dictated  to  locals  for 
adoption  in  new  contracts.  Man¬ 
ning  is  demanded  and  jurisdic¬ 
tion  is  claimed  by  photoen¬ 
gravers,  printers,  and  pressmen 
over  offset  work  or  any  aspect 
of  it  including  the  camera,  dark 
rooms,  and  opaquing.  Stereo¬ 
typers  are  also  interested  in  this 
field.  They  express  concern  and 
demand  processes  involving  Dy- 
cril  plates  and  new  plate  cast¬ 
ing  machines  be  controlled  by 
the  ISEU. 

Photocomposition  work  is 
cause  for  continuing  disputes 
between  printers  and  photoen- 
prravers,  and  paste-makeup  has 
long  been  eyed  by  the  guild. 

Overlapping  Juriiiidiction 

The  dissolution  of  unity  among 
the  unions  during  the  last  two 
years  has  done  away  with  juris¬ 
dictional  lines  once  recognized 
by  craft  unions,  and  two  or  more 
unions  may  now  have  contracts 


granting  jurisdiction  over  the 
same  process  or  new  equipment. 
The  adamant  stand  by  the 
unions  over  jurisdictional  claims 
can  keep  management  helplessly 
in  the  middle. 

This  deterioration  in  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining,  brought  about 
in  great  measure  by  the  ex¬ 
pressed  fear  of  new  production 
techniques,  must  l>e  halted.  Rea¬ 
son  must  replace  emotion.  A 
rational  approach  at  the  local 
bargaining  table  must  replace 
the  irrational  action  of  a  picket 
line  or  the  heated  environment 
of  crisis  bargaining. 

If  the  fear  of  the  impact  of 
new  technology  is,  in  fact,  real, 
it  cannot  nor  will  it  be  dissi¬ 
pated  by  broad  applications  of 
demands  that  would  inhibit  its 
use  or  prevent  its  introduction 
to  the  ultimate  detriment  of  the 
individual  publisher  and  his 
employees. 

The  problem  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  its  own  light.  The  is¬ 
sue  of  technological  change  must 
not  be  used  as  the  cover  package 
for  unrealistic  and  sweeping 
proposals  affecting  other  areas 
of  the  bargaining  agreement. 
Nor  can  it  be  solved  by  jurisdic¬ 
tional  demands  that  would  in¬ 
fringe  on  jurisdiction  granted  to 
other  unions.  The  needs  of  the 
publisher  in  achieving  maximum 
efficiency  must  be  considered. 

Ijocal  Problems 

Despite  outward  similarities, 
each  newspaper  is  different  and 
thereby  requires  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  local  situations  by  those 
who  understand  the  problems 
peculiar  to  each  daily.  "The  need 
is  obvious  when  viewed  against 
similar  across-the-board  de¬ 
mands  by  unions  that  would,  if 
accepted,  impose  alleged  correc¬ 
tive  language  when  no  local 
requirement  exists. 

Any  or  all  of  this  can  be  done, 
even  within  the  mandates  laid 
down  by  international  unions.  It 
can  be  done  within  the  require¬ 
ments  and  needs  of  publishers 
in  any  region. 

We  must  restore  collective 
bargaining  in  the  newspaper 
business  to  the  local  parties. 

The  report  was  signed  by 
Miles  P.  Patrone,  chairman; 
Eugene  C.  Bishop,  Peninsula 
Newspapers,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.; 
William  A.  Dyer  Jr.,  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star  and  News;  Harold 
F.  Grumhaus,  Chicago  Tribune; 
Albert  N.  Jackson,  Dallas  Times- 
Hcrald;  Frank  S.  McKinney, 
Kansas  City  Star;  Matt  Meyer, 
New  York  World-Telegram  & 
Sun;  Robert  C.  Miller,  Jackson¬ 
ville  (Fla.)  Times-Union  and 
Journal;  Bernard  H.  Bidder  Jr., 
St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer- 
Press;  Albert  Spendlove,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin;  and  William 
Davis  Taylor,  Boston  Globe. 
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24  Strikes 
Follow  25 

FulIowinK  is  a  section  of  the 
report  of  the  ANl’A  Lab»»r  Rela¬ 
tion  Committee: 

*  *  * 

Little  solace  can  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  one  less  strike 
ajrainst  daily  newspapers  oc¬ 
curred  in  1S>64  as  compared  to 
1!»63.  The  19f.4  tally  was  24 
strikes  against  23  dailies.  In 
1063,  25  strikes  affected  24 
newspapers. 

A  tragic  record  for  duration 
of  strikes  is  reflected  in  last 
year’s  cold  .statistics.  The  strike 
on  July  13  by  the  pressmen  and 
paper  and  plate  handlers  against 
the  Detroit  (Mich.)  News  and 
the  Free  Press  was  the  longest 
.strike  to  date  involving  metro- 
))olitan  newspapers  in  the  United 
States,  la.sting  132  days  and 
.shutting  down  publication  for 
134  days. 

The  ITU  .strike  against  the 
Montreal  (P.  Q.)  La  Presse 
which  began  on  June  3  lasted 
almost  seven  months.  The  guild 
which  struck  the  Youngstown 
(Ohio)  Vindicator  on  August  18 
agreed  to  new  contract  terms 
on  April  4,  106.5 — 230  days  later. 
The  Vindicator  continued  publi¬ 
cation. 

.\nother  lengthy  strike  is  that 
of  the  ITU  printers  against  the 
Toronto  (Out.)  Globe  and  Mail, 
the  Star,  and  the  Telegram, 
which  l)egan  on  July  0.  All  three 
newspapeis  have  continued  to 
publish. 

The  ITL’  on  December  2  struck 
the  Lafayette  (La.)  Daily  Ad¬ 
vertiser  for  recognition.  The 
new’spaper  continued  to  publish. 

Breach  of  Contract 

There  were  three  breach  of 
contract  strikes  in  the  past  year, 
one  more  than  1063.  The  ITU 
called  two  and  the  deliverers’ 
union  one. 

As  in  the  past,  ITU  printers 
participated  in  the  greatest 
number  of  strikes — twelve.  In 
addition  to  one  recognition  dis¬ 
pute  and  two  breach  of  contract 
work  stoppages  against  two 
newspapers,  this  union  struck 
in  nine  new  contract  disputes. 
The  strikes  affected  fourteen 
newspapers. 

The  ITU  mailers  were  in¬ 
volved  in  two  new  contract  dis¬ 
putes  against  four  newspapers. 
They  also  honored  the  printers’ 
picket  lines  in  Toronto. 

The  total  for  the  other  craft 
unions  was:  pressmen  and  paper 
and  plate  handlers,  one  strike 
against  two  newspapers;  stereo¬ 
typers,  one  strike  against  two 


in  1964 
in  1963 

newspapers ;  j)hotoe  n  g  i-  a  v  e  r  s, 
one  strike  against  two  news¬ 
papers;  machinists,  one  strike 
against  one  newspajier;  and  de¬ 
liverers,  one  strike  against  one 
news))aper.  The  guild  was  in¬ 
volved  in  four  .strikes  against 
six  newspapers. 

Breach  of  contract  .strikes  in¬ 
volved:  (1)  The  deliverers’ 

union  on  January  27,  1964  dis¬ 
rupted  the  publication  of  the  first 
edition  of  the  New  York  Times 
in  a  dispute  over  loading  sched¬ 
ules.  In  a  sub.sequent  arbitra¬ 
tion,  the  union  was  fined  $5,000. 
(2)  The  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Star  was  struck  by  the  ITU  on 
May  8  over  the  di.scharge  of  a 
chapel  chairman.  This  strike 
lasted  four  days.  On  one  of  the 
four  days  the  pressmen  refused 
to  cross  the  picket  line,  halting 
publication.  (3)  On  November 
5  the  ITU  struck  the  Olympia 
(Wash.)  Daily  Olympian  over 
the  issue  of  offset  preparatory 
jurisdiction  assigned  to  the 
pressmen’s  union.  The  strike 
continued  for  36  days  and  ended 
on  the  day  of  a  Section  10  (k) 
NLRB  hearing. 

The  new  contract  disputes  in¬ 
volving  the  ITU,  in  addition  to 
Toronto  and  Montreal,  included 
the  Colutnbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch, 
agent  for  the  Columbus  Citizen- 
Journal.  The  strike,  over  a  pen¬ 
sion  plan,  began  on  June  8.  It 
involved  Ijoth  the  printers  and 
mailers  and  ended  after  20  days. 

The  ITU  printers’  strike 
against  the  Terre  Haute  (Ind.) 
Star  and  Tribune  began  October 
22  and  centered  on  hours,  wages, 
and  pensions.  The  printers  were 
joined  by  the  guild,  stereotypers, 
and  ITU  mailers,  who  struck  on 
October  26.  The  newspaper  sus¬ 
pended  publication. 

Pension  Dispute 

A  strike  was  called  by  the  ITU 
(trinters  on  November  25  against 
the  East  St.  Louis  (Ill.)  Metro 
Journal.  The  dispute  centered 
around  the  amount  of  pensions 
to  be  paid  female  employees. 
The  newspaper  was  published  by 
supervisory  employees  for  the 
first  two  weeks  and  then  sus¬ 
pended  publication.  The  strike 
ended  on  March  29,  1965.  Three 
w'eeks  ensued  between  agreement 
on  contract  terms  and  ratifica¬ 
tion  by  the  local  union. 

An  ITU  strike  against  the 
EdwardsviUe  (Ill.)  Intelligencer 
on  November  25  also  involved 
new  contract  negotiations.  The 
newspaper  shut  down  after  the 
first  day.  It  resumed  publica¬ 


tion  three  weeks  later  when  a 
settlement  was  reached. 

The  other  ITU  new  contract 
dispute  was  against  the  Roanoke 
Rapids  (N.  C.)  Herald  over  an 
initial  contract  after  the  ITU 
had  been  certified  as  the  bargain¬ 
ing  representative  in  June  of 
1963.  The  newspaper  has  con¬ 
tinued  publication  since  the  .start 
of  the  strike  on  August  12. 

The  photoengravers’  walkout 
at  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times  started  on 
.April  7  and  lasted  for  38 days. 
In  this  strike,  the  union  also 
picketed  Standard  Gravure  Cor¬ 
poration,  a  separate  corporation 
under  the  newspaper’s  owner- 
.ship.  The  strike  issues  were  the 
union’s  demands  for  deletion  of 
protectiv’e  language  for  foremen, 
restrictions  on  sche<luling,  and 
uniform  starting  times.  The 
newspaper  maintained  publica¬ 
tion  throughout  the  strike. 

Manning  an  Issue 

The  pressmen’s  and  paper 
handlers’  and  plate  makers’ 
strike  against  the  Detroit  News 
and  the  Detroit  Free  Press  in¬ 
volved  a  dispute  over  manning 
of  eight-unit  presses  at  both 
new.spapers,  and  premium  pay 
for  regularly  scheduled  Satur¬ 
day’  night  shifts  at  the  Free 
Press,  a  morning  newspaper. 
Mediation  followed  by  binding 
arbitration  proposed  by  a  Gover¬ 
nor’s  Commission  was  rejected 
by  the  unions.  The  parties  were 
called  to  Washington  (D.  C.)  for 
talks  with  the  Federal  Media¬ 
tion  and  Conciliation  Ser\’ice  in 
an  effort  to  end  the  strike.  The 
pressmen  rejected  a  proposal 
made  by  management  despite  an 
endorsement  by  President  John¬ 
son.  The  strike  w’as  finally 
settled  when  agreement  w’as 
reached  on  a  new  45-month  con¬ 
tract  with  arbitration  of  man¬ 
ning  after  one  year’s  trial 
period.  The  paper  and  plate  han¬ 
dlers  agreed  to  a  two-year  con¬ 
tract. 

The  machinists’  union  staged 
an  unexpected  six-hour  strike 
against  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
on  May  22  despite  assurances 
giv’en  the  day  before  to  Federal 
and  state  mediators  that  no  such 
action  would  be  taken.  Confu¬ 
sion  over  issues  in  dispute  was 
given  as  the  reason  for  the  work 
halt  which  did  not  affect  publi¬ 
cation  schedules. 

Four  Guild  Strikes 

The  guild  was  involved  in  four 
strikes.  The  longest  was  against 
the  Youngstown  (Ohio)  Vindica¬ 
tor,  which  started  on  August  18. 
The  guild  struck  over  an  initial 
contract  for  outside  circulation 
personnel.  The  newspaper  con¬ 
tinued  publication  with  over-the- 
counter  sales  to  customers.  The 
ITU  printers  and  mailers  and 


the  IPP&AU,  while  order*.  .  by 
their  international  preside:  to 
honor  their  contracts  wit!  the 
newspaper,  refused  to  cros  the 
guild  picket  line.  The  st'  loo- 
typers  have  also  .stayed  ou;  An 
NLRB  trial  examiner  foumi  the 
guild  had  committed  unfair  .  bor 
l)ractices  against  the  news;  f)er 
in  its  picket-line  activity.  Ali ce¬ 
ment  was  reached  with  the  .  did 
on  April  4,  1965. 

The  San  Juan  (P.  R.)  'far 
was  struck  on  September  lb  by 
the  guild  over  new  coni:  act 
negotiations  principally  involv¬ 
ing  an  agency  shop  demand.  The 
strike  was  settled  after  the  Star 
had  missed  nine  issues.  The  final 
settkunent  embodied  basically 
the  .same  proposals  offered  by 
the  newspaper  before  the  strike. 

The  guild,  on  November  22, 
.struck  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 

Times-lJnion  and  Knickerbocker 
News  in  a  dispute  involving 
wages  and  a  variable  workwi'ek 
within  the  regular  37 -hour 
week.  Mass  picketing  by  the 
guild  was  halted  by  an  injunc¬ 
tion  from  the  State  Supreme 
Court.  After  two  and  one-half 
weeks,  during  which  publica¬ 
tion  was  maintained,  the  striking 
guild  unit  returned  to  work 
agreeing  to  arbitrate  the  issues. 
All  other  unions  had  honored 
their  contracts  and  reported  for 
work. 

The  other  guild  strike  in  1964 
was  against  the  Terre  Haute 
(Ind.)  Star  and  Tribune  after 
the  ITU  struck. 

3-Year  Strike  Is  Culled  Olf 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
five  (5)  years  and  five  (5) 
months  after  a  strike  was  called 
by  the  stereotypers  on  Novem¬ 
ber  19,  1959  against  the  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  New’spapers,  all 
strike  activity  against  the  news¬ 
papers  ceased.  The  newspapers 
never  stopped  publishing.  The 
three  unions  who  had  continued 
strike  activities  were  the  ITU, 
ITU  mailers  and  the  guild.  The 
stereotypers’  union,  pressmen, 
paper  handlers  and  photoen¬ 
gravers  had  ceased  active  picket¬ 
ing  two  years  previously. 

That  the  militant  attitudes  of 
unions  will  continue,  and  that 
strikes  will  be  resorted  to  in 
achieving  their  demands,  is  re¬ 
flected  by  the  preoccupation  of 
the  unions  with  strike  funds. 

The  ITU  at  its  1964  conven¬ 
tion  voted  to  increase  both  the 
defense  and  strike  benefit  funds 
to  floors  of  $1  million  each,  up 
from  $500,000.  This  was  subse¬ 
quently  voted  down  in  a  mem¬ 
bership  referendum.  This  is  the 
second  time  the  ITU  member¬ 
ship  has  failed  to  support  the 
action  of  the  convention  to  in¬ 
crease  the  floor  of  the  strike 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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benefit  fund  from  $500,000  to 
$1  million. 

The  pressmen’s  union  at  its 
quadrennial  convention  last 
year  increased  its  strike  benefit 
fund  from  $1  million  to  $2  mil¬ 
lion. 

Defense  Fund 

The  IMU  for  the  first  time  in 
its  history  established  a  defense 
fund,  in  the  amount  of  $100,000. 
This  union  in  a  membership 
referendum  held  last  September, 
also  voted  to  extend  its  2%  de¬ 
fense  fund  assessment  beyond 
the  prescribed  eig^ht-week  limit 
to  help  members  out  of  work 
due  to  the  Detroit  strike. 

The  guild  convention  voted  to 
increase  its  defense  fund  floor 
from  $500,000  to  $2  million  in 
three  steps  over  five  years.  The 
fund  was  scheduled  to  go  to  $1 
million  on  December  31,  1964; 
to  $1.5  million  on  September  1, 
1967  and  to  $2  million  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1969. 

The  basic  schedule  of  guild 
strike  benefits  was  increased 
from  $35  to  $60,  based  on  the 
number  of  dependents,  or  30  per 
cent  of  the  basic  weekly  salary, 
to  a  maximum  of  $60.  Local 


units  have  the  option  of  using 
either  system. 

On  May  28,  1964  the  Inter¬ 
national  Photoengravers  Union 
merged  with  the  Amalgamated 
Lithographers  of  America.  The 
Constitution  and  Laws  of  the 
new  Lithographers  and  Photo¬ 
engravers  International  Union 
provide  for  an  Emergency  De¬ 
fense  Fund  in  the  amount  of  $2 
million.  When  the  Fund  falls 
below  this  amount  an  assessment 
automatically  becomes  operative 
in  the  amount  fixed  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Council.  This  assess¬ 
ment  continues  until  the  Fund 
reaches  $3  million. 

• 

Phone  Net  Links 
Newspaper  Group 

La  Jolla,  Calif. 

Copley  newspapers  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  are  now  linked  directly 
with  headquarters  offices  here 
by  a  Telpak  telephone  system  of 
leased  tie  lines  w’hich  handle 
voice,  data  and  facsimile  trans¬ 
mission  as  desired. 

The  seven  Copley  Los  Angeles 
Newspapers  and  the  San  Diego 
Union-Tribune  are  included  in 
the  system  designed  largely  for 
management  communication  and 
accounting  data  transmission. 
The  hookup  enables  central  ac¬ 
counting  by  use  of  IBM  1050 
Teleprocessing  units. 


HUNTING  FOR  A  TEST  MARKET? 

Follow  the  trail  to  ALTOONA 
. . .  that’s  “Test-Town,  Pa.” 

Buying  Power:  1965  retail 
sales  potential  is  $163,746,000 

Balance:  Agriculture  and  industry 
play  equal  parts  in  Altoona’s 
market  stability. 

Cooperation:  Timely  local  mer¬ 
chandising  support  through 
typical  distribution  channels. 

Isolation:  Outside  media 
scarcely  touch  this  compact 
market  area. 

Coverage:  The  Altoona  Mirror, 
reaches  98%  of  city  families, 

82.1%  of  Blair  County  homes. 

Richard  E.  Beeler, 
Advertising  Manager 

Eltoona  SKitror 

ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA'S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 


Better  Relations 
With  Educators 


The  report  of  the  ANPA  rep¬ 
resentatives  on  the  American 
Council  on  Education  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  —  Edwin  P.  Young  of 
the  Providence  Journal  and  Bul¬ 
letin  and  J.  H.  Edmonds  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Daily 
News  —  had  this  to  say  about 
the  progre.ss  in  improving  rela¬ 
tions  between  newspapers  and 
the  schools: 

It  is  risky  to  proclaim  prog¬ 
ress  in  a  field  where  so  much 
unfinished  business  lies  ahead, 
but  this  has  been  a  good  year 
for  bettering  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  newspaper  publishers  and 
the  qualified  schools  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  the  college  and  post-grad¬ 
uate  level.  ANPA  representa¬ 
tives  to  the  American  Council 
on  Education  for  Journalism  are 
in  a  key  position  to  observe  the 
better  understanding  and  mu¬ 
tual  interest  growing  up  be¬ 
tween  the  journalism  campus 
and  the  daily  newspaper. 

Technically,  the  ACEJ  is  the 
accrediting  agency  for  colleges 
of  journalism,  and  it  operates 
with  a  set  of  rules  that  are 
under  constant  scrutiny  by  a 
broadly  based  Council  composed 
of  journalism  professors  and 
school  administrators,  newspa¬ 
per  and  magazine  publishers 
and  broadcasting  m^ia  dele¬ 
gates.  The  criteria  for  accredita¬ 
tion  are  strict,  the  examination 
of  journalism  schools  is  search¬ 
ing,  the  reporting  requirements 
are  comprehensive  and  precise. 

All  of  this  demands  a  close 
working  relationship  wdth  the 
three  other  main  organizations 
of  journalism  teachers,  re¬ 
searchers  and  administrators  as 
well  as  with  professors  in  re¬ 
lated  disciplines  on  the  campus. 

To  many  in  the  newspaper 
business,  it  seemed  that  most 
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journalism  schools  and  i^iost 
newspapers  —  there  were  al- 
ways  exceptions — have  oper-.ted 
too  long  at  arm’s  length  from 
each  other.  On  both  sides  there 
was  much  concentration  on  areas 
of  possible  disagreement,  some 
of  it  artificially  induced,  and  lit¬ 
tle  on  areas  of  mutual  agree¬ 
ment  and  advantage.  In  recent 
years,  top  authority  in  ANP.A 
set  out  to  end  some  of  the  non¬ 
sense  in  the  campus-press  rela¬ 
tionship.  One  way  was  through 
increased  participation  in  the 
American  Council  on  Education 
for  Journalism  and  in  related 
activities  of  our  journalistic  col¬ 
leagues  in  the  academic  groves. 

One  thing  that  has  tended  to 
poison  the  well  has  been  the 
tendency  of  some  publisher  or 
editor  to  come  up  with  the  time¬ 
worn  crack  that  the  best  prepa¬ 
ration  for  a  newspaper  career  is 
a  good  liberal  arts  education.  No 
one  could  agree  more  than  the 
journalism  professors.  But  in 
such  remarks  there  is  usually  a 
direct  or  implied  reference  to 
the  journalism  school  as  a  place 
that  wastes  the  student’s  time 
in  shop  practice,  etc.  That  may 
have  been  true  once.  It’s  no 
longer  the  case  in  the  good  jour¬ 
nalism  schools,  and  the  ACEJ 
polices  this  carefully.  In  fact, 
an  excellent  case  can  be  made 
out  for  the  journalism  school  as 
the  best  place  to  get  a  liberal 
arts  education.  The  journalism 
schools  usually  insist  on  a 
breadth  of  liberal  arts  courses 
that  is  frequently  lacking  in  the 
so-called  “straight”  liberal  arts 
curriculum. 

It  is  our  hope  and  belief  that 
the  developments  cited  are  only 
straws  in  a  new  wind,  that  is 
blowing  across  the  frontier  be¬ 
tween  the  campus  and  the  news¬ 
paper  office. 

• 

Linotype  Appoints 
Boston  Sales  Mana^^er 

Henry  L.  Murphy  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Sales  Agency  of  Mergen- 
thaler  Linotype  Company,  it  is 
announced  by  Paul  S.  Chisholm, 
vicepresident  for  sales.  Mr. 
Murphy  began  his  graphic  arts 
career  at  the  Pawtucket  (R.  L) 
Times  in  1945.  He  has  worked 
at  the  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
Register,  the  Providence  (R.  1.) 
Journal  and  the  A  ttlehoro 
(Mass.)  Sun.  In  1955,  he  joined 
Linotype  company  as  a  produc¬ 
tion  engineer. 
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XX-CNS-USHUAIA,  TIERRA  DEL  FUEGO,  ARGENTINA: 
TO  GET  TO  THE  HOTEL  AURUSH  YOU  GO  TO  THE 


END  OF  THE  EARTH  AND  TURN  RIGHT.-XX 


Ushuaia  (pronounced  “oosh  WHY  ah”)  is  the  southernmost  town  in  the  world— and  the  ideal  place 
for  tourists  seeking  out-of-the-way  adventure.  Charles  Keely,  Copley  News  Service  bureau  chief  in 

,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  recently  made  the  1,600  mile  trip  from  Ushuaia  to  Punta  Arenas,  through 
the  island  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  across  the  Straits  of  Magellan  to  the  Chilean  mainland.  Keely’s  reports 
on  tourism,  top  tunes  (Al  Jolson’s  “Swanee”),  tough  ranchers  and  townsmen  made  fascinating  reading. 

) 

i  Did  your  newspaper  carry  them?  A  collect  telephone  call  or  wire  to  Rembert  James,  editor,  Copley 

I  News  Service,  940  Third  Avenue,  San  Diego,  California,  will  bring  sample  reports  and  rates. 

Cofkn  Ntois  Se/u;ice 


r 


Guidelines 

{Contmucd  from  i>o<ie  19) 


ultimately  inventing  for  the 
several  weeks,  or  more  i)roba- 
bly  months,  befoi  e  Oswald  could 
have  been  brought  to  trial  would 
have  been  a  course  fraught  with 
the  greatest  dangers.” 

The  committee  concluded  that 
the  proposals  most  frecjuently 
made  for  barring  pre-trial  re- 
poi*ting  or  ^pressing  infonna- 
tion  “would  not  only  cause  a 
forfeiture  of  the  public’s  cre¬ 
dence  in  their  news  media  but 
would  withdraw  the  essential 
safeguard  of  public  awaraness 
and  scrutiny  from  the  proces.ses 
of  justice.” 

Favor  More  Talks 

“We  believe,”  it  went  on, 
“that  the  issues  in  free  pres.s- 
fair  trial  can  best  be  solv’ed  by 
the  approach  that  has  always 
had  most  success  in  our  demo¬ 
cratic  system.  That  is,  by  en¬ 
ergetic,  frequent  and  continuing 
conversations  among  those  con¬ 
cerned.” 

The  committee  members,  be¬ 
sides  Mr.  Friendly,  were  Creed 
C.  Black,  Chicago  Daily  Xews, 
Herbert  Brucker,  Hart  f  o  rd 
(Conn.)  Courant,  and  Felix  R. 
McKnight,  Dallas  Times  Hei'ald. 

The  .\merican  Bar  Associa¬ 


tion’s  special  advisory  commit¬ 
tee  on  fair  trial  and  free  press 
has  invited  representatives  of 
news  media  organizations  to  a 
conference  April  26-27  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  Each  of  the  metlia 
groups  will  send  a  representa¬ 
tive,  said  Justice  Paul  C.  Rear¬ 
don  of  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  of  Massachusetts,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  ABA  committee. 

Invitations  were  extended  to 
the  American  Newspaj)er  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters,  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  and  the  Joint  Media 
Committee  on  News  Coverage 
Problems  which  repra-sents  the 
National  Press  Photographers 
Association,  the  Radio-Televi¬ 
sion  News  Directors  As.sociation 
and  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  national 
jouiTialism  society. 

The  ABA  committee  was  cre¬ 
ated  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Warren  Commission  which 
urged  that  the  bar,  police  and 
news  media  “work  together  to 
establish  ethical  standards”  on 
crime  news  reporting  “so  that 
there  will  be  no  interference 
pending  criminal  investigations, 
court  proceedings,  or  the  right 
of  individuals  to  a  fair  trial.” 

In  the  letter  of  invitation, 
Justice  Reardon  said  the  ABA 
committee  is  interested  in  hear¬ 
ing  how  the  media  groups  think 
problems  posed  by  the  Warren 


Report  can  best  be  resolved. 

“May  I  emphasize,”  he  added, 
“the  unanimous  sentiment  of 
committee  that  we  are  proceed¬ 
ing  upon  our  assignment  with 
no  pi-econceived  views,  that  we 
seek  to  aid  in  the  resolution  of  a 
knotty  problem,  that  we  wel¬ 
come  any  help  that  you  may 
give  us,  and  that  we  wish  veiy 
much  to  hear  from  your  oigani- 
zation  through  you.” 

The  Reardon  committee’s  as¬ 
signment  is  to  recommend  mini¬ 
mum  standards  in  the  fair  trial- 
free  press  araa  for  the  guidance 
of  courts,  members  of  the  bar, 
prosecutors  and  o  t  h  e  r  s  con- 
ceiTied  with  the  administration 
of  justice. 

Justice  Reardon  said  that  the 
Washington  sessions,  scheduled 
in  the  National  Lawyer’s  Club 
building,  will  be  informal  but 
that  the  media  groups  may  sub¬ 
mit  written  presentations  if  they 
care  to  do  so.  He  said  later 
hearings  may  be  held  with  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  other  interested 
organizations. 

The  Reardon  committee  func¬ 
tions  as  one  of  six  special  ad- 
vi.soiy  committees  to  the  A  BA’s 
Minimum  Standards  of  Criminal 
Justice  project,  launched  in  Au¬ 
gust,  1964.  The  parent  commit¬ 
tee  is  headed  by  Chief  Judge  J. 
Edward  Lumbai'd,  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals,  New  York 
City.  Goal  of  the  overall  proj¬ 


ect  is  improvement  of  “th<  ir- 
ness,  efficiency  and  effe  \e- 
ness”  of  criminal  law  a<  in- 
istration  through  establish  ^nt 
of  uniform  standards  and  p  .‘e- 
dures. 

•  T 

Libel  Case  Settled 

Lima,  <  iiio 

The  trial  in  the  $200,000  Del 
.suit  filed  by  former  Allen  County 
(Aimmissioner  Owen  M.'.son 
against  the  Dclphost  H*  aid 
ended  on  its  third  day,  when  the 
parties  .settled  out  of  court.  At¬ 
torneys  for  lx)th  sides  said  ]<ay- 
ment  of  $12,000  to  Mr.  Ma.son  i 
and  a  public  apologj’  in  the  form  W 
of  an  editorial  was  the  agreed  | 
settlement.  | 

Cliarjiers’  Publicist 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Jerry  Wynn,  assistant  sports 
editor.  Long  IJcach  Independent- 
Press  Telegram,  has  lieen  named 
jiublic  relations  director  of  the 
San  Diego  Chargers  profession¬ 
al  football  team  of  the  American 
Football  League. 

• 

Closed  Trials  Opened 

Rome 

The  Italian  constitutional 
court  has  ruled  that  newspapers 
are  entitled  to  print  proceedings 
of  trial  sessions  held  behind 
clo.sed  doors.  (  T 


Dallas  grows  bigger 
and  better... so  does 
tbe  TIMES  HERALD'S 
leadership ! 

The  most  recent  additions  to  the  Dallas 
skyline,  shown  at  left,  symbolize  the  growth 
and  increasing  importance  of  this  great 
metropolitan  market.  So  also  do  the  many 
editorial  awards  for  excellence  received 
this  past  year  by  Times  Herald  staff  mem¬ 
bers,  current  circulation  steadily  rising 
from  205,498  Daily  and  221,016  Sunday, 
and  a  record-breaking  40,296,089  lines  of 
advertising  in  1964  thus  indicate  the  con¬ 
tinued  growth  and  influence  of  Dallas’ 
leading  newspaper. 


The  Dallas  Times  Herald 


A  MEMBER  OF  THE  TEXAS  GROUP 


DALLAS'  PULITZER  PRIZE  AWARD  NEWSPAPER 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLT  BY  THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 
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do  for  me? 


Nha\  can  the  Philadelphia  lnquirer\ 


Provide  you  with  studies  on  how  many  families  plan 
to  buy  14  specific  appliances  within  the  next  six 
months  (plus  data  on  the  newspapers  they  read) 
•  Give  you  inventory  reports  by  brand  on  13  major 
and  small  appliances  •  Furnish  a  measurement  of 
your  advertisement’s  readership  (our  exclusive 
“Exposure/Ratings”  Service)  •  Give  you  complete 
statistics  on  readership  of  Philadelphia  newspapers 
by  exclusive  and  duplicated  readers,  by  occupation, 


city  vs.  suburbs,  and  more  (check  our  suburban 
advantage — where  63%  of  the  market’s  furniture 
and  appliance  sales  are  concentrated)  •  Provide 
you  with  detailed  demographic  information  in  a 
single,  comprehensive  market  book  •  Give  you  the 
added  impact  of  R.O.P.  Color  and  SpectaColor  • 
And,  as  the  advertising  leader  among  Philadelphia 
newspapers,  SELL  YOUR  APPLIANCES. 


THE  NEWSPAPER  THAT  "DOES  THINGS”  FOR  ADVERTISERS 


PLENTY!  If  you’re  in  the  appliance  business. 


Better  Civil  Rights 
Coverage  Pleaded 

By  Timothy  B.  ('lark 


Washington 

There  is  room  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  handling  of  the  civil 
rights  storj’,  according  to  three 
panelists  who  spoke  to  editors 
at  the  ASNE  convention  here 
April  15.  Their  topic  w’as  “Civil 
Rights  and  the  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tor.” 

First  up  was  Howard  B. 
Woods,  the  newly  appointed  As¬ 
sociate  Director  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency.  Mr. 
Woods,  a  Negro,  was,  until  his 
appointment  to  the  USIA,  editor 
of  the  St.  Lovis  (Mo.)  Argus. 

Mr.  Woods  said  reporters’ 
emotions  have  lieen  evident  in 
their  dispatches  on  the  hard 
news — the  protest  marches  and 
sit-ins  which  have  dramatized 
the  civil  rights  struggle.  News¬ 
paper  editors  have  sent  their 
best  reporters  to  crisis  spots  all 
ov'er  the  world,  he  said,  but  until 
recently  they  have  not  dis¬ 
patched  their  best  men  to  cover 
the  racial  crisis  in  their  own 
back  yards.  This  has  resulted  in 
a  national  attitude  of  total  in¬ 
difference  to  the  Negro’s  plight. 


he  asserted. 

One  out  of  every  four  Negroes 
has  an  annual  income  of  less 
than  $4,000,  and  one  out  of  every 
four  does  not  graduate  from 
high  school,  Mr.  Woods  said.  He 
told  the  editors  to  come  down 
from  their  “ivory  towers,”  and 
record  the  plight  of  the  impover¬ 
ished  Negro. 

In  the  la.st  100  years,  the 
Negro  has  advanced  from 
slavery  to  freedom,  and  in  the 
coming  years,  he  will  advance 
from  poverty  to  prosperity,  said 
the  USIA  official.  'There  is  a 
larger  proportion  of  Negroes 
than  of  whites  in  every  cate¬ 
gory  of  unemployment,  he  added. 
Claiming  that  little  progress  can 
lie  made  in  employment  discrim¬ 
ination  on  a  voluntary  basis,  he 
called  for  increased  federal  con¬ 
trol  of  employment  practices. 
And  he  told  the  editors  that  they 
should  lead  the  fight  for  freedom 
and  ecjuality. 

C.  A.  (Pete)  McKnight,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chnrlotte  (N.  C.) 
Observer,  said  editors  must 
strive  to  define  their  role  “in  the 


total,  massive  effort  to  move 
millions  of  culturally  and  eco¬ 
nomically  deprived  Americans 
into  the  American  middle  class.” 

In  the  first  decade  after  the 
Supreme  Court  ordered  school 
<le.segregation  (in  1954),  news¬ 
paper  editorial  opinion  “tended 
to  reflect  public  opinion  more 
than  it  has  shaped  it,”  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Knight  .said.  But  he  added  that 
editors  “have  come  a  long  way 
in  meeting  (their)  responsibili¬ 
ties.  There  is  ample  evidence 
that  the  story  of  the  civil  rights 
movement  is  being  told,”  he  said. 

Mr.  McKnight  listed  five  goals 
to  work  for  in  the  coming  years. 
First,  he  said,  there  must  be 
(“quality  in  the  administration  of 
justice.  He  cited  the  slowness  of 
the  judicial  process  as  a  prob¬ 
lem.  The  Negro  church  mu.st  lie 
strengthened  within  the  com¬ 
munity.  Better  self-help  pro¬ 
grams  must  be  developed  for 
Negroes,  and  housing  inade- 
(juacies  must  l)e  dealt  with,  Mr. 
McKnight  said. 

•Need  lo  Expu!>e  Myth 

Leroy  Collins,  director  of  the 
Commerce  Department’s  Com¬ 
munity  Relations  Service,  told 
the  editors  they  should  make 
every  effort  to  debunk  “the 
m>dh  of  racial  superiority  and 
inferiority.” 

“The  press  has  pioneered  in 
exposing  other  myths  —  the 
superstitution  and  ignorance 
about  mental  illness  and  mental 
,  retardation;  the  stigma  of  can¬ 
cer;  the  cover-up  of  venereal 
disease. 

“You  are  helping  to  bury 
these  myths  by  presenting  to  the 
'  public  the  facts,  detailed  and 
documented,  in  a  long  stream  of 
news  stories,  feature  articles,  in¬ 
terviews  and  editorials. 

“Now,  in  a  like  quest  for 
truth,  the  press  can  perform 
another  service  by  helping  to 
erase  the  racial  myth.” 

Mr.  Collins  listed  several 
steps  that  newspaper  editors 
could  take  to  help  in  the  fight 
for  racial  equality.  He  said  they 
should  dispel  rumors  of  a  racial 
nature,  and  avoid  using  loaded 
words  such  as  “race  mixing” 
instead  of  “desegregation.”  He 
,  called  for  “honest,  fair  treat¬ 
ment”  of  civil  rights  news,  and 
for  fair  placement  of  civil  rights 
stories  on  newspaper  pages.  And 
he  told  the  editors  they  should 
give  full  coverage  to  non-violent 
demonstrations  and  “good  news” 
of  a  racial  nature. 

He  urged  the  editors  to  give 
!  the  Negro  “across-the-board 
coverage.”  “Limiting  stories 
about  Negroes  to  crime  news  or 
!  sports  events  is  not  only  unfair 
but  false,”  he  said.  ‘This  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  quality  of  stories 
and  photographs,  the  placement 
of  them,  and  also  to  the  quality.” 


And  he  urged  editors  to  lure 
(]ualified  Negro  reporters,  an  ,i  to 
send  them  on  general  ass;  n. 
ments,  not  just  on  civil  rights 
and  Negfro  news. 

Mr.  Collins,  a  former  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Florida,  told  the  ediK.rs 
that  the  Negro  has  inspired  '  his 
nation  to  new  heights  of  freedom 
and  respect.”  But  the  Nei^ro 
will  not  be  completely  free,  he 
said,  “until  the  American  people 
become  fully  involved — through 
their  individual  efforts,  tlieir 
civic  associations,  their  profes¬ 
sions,  their  unions,  their  busi¬ 
nesses,  their  churches,  and  their 
voluntary  agencies — and  in  their 
own  home  towns.  He  .said  to  the 
editors:  “I  plead  for  your  help 
in  getting  this  message 
through.” 

Mr.  Collins  said  “public  opin¬ 
ion  now  overwhelmingly  sup¬ 
ports  civil  rights  progre.ss.”  He 
went  on: 

“As  an  indication  of  this,  the 
Republican  Party  last  year  not 
only  lost  an  election;  it  came 
so  perilously  close  to  self-de¬ 
struction,  because  it  was  thought 
to  be  anti-civil  rights,  than  even 
its  long-range  future  became 
obscure. 

“But  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
party  and  of  the  whole  nation 
that  strong  efforts  are  being 
made  by  Republican  leaders  to 
make  sure  that  dominant  Re¬ 
publican  policy  in  the  future 
conforms  with  the  main  current 
of  American  aspiration  for  the 
advancement  of  human  rights.” 

Questioned  on  Communism 

One  of  the  450  editors  in  the 
audience  asked  Mr.  Collins 
whether  he  believes  Communists 
are  infiltrating  civil  rights  or¬ 
ganizations. 

He  replied  that  he  has  no 
expert  knowledge,  but  does  not 
believe  there  is  Communist  domi¬ 
nation  of  any  of  the  movements. 
The  possibility  is  a  matter  of 
concern,  however,  he  said,  and 
went  on: 

“This  movement  is  too  big, 
too  important,  and  too  essential 
to  leave  the  basis  of  its  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  hands  of  any  group 
of  organizations.  There  should 
be  an  expanded  leadership.” 

• 

Business  Seminar 

Secretary  of  Commerce  John 
T.  Conner  and  other  government 
and  business  officials  will  be 
speakers  at  the  second  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Business  Writers  at  the 
Gotham  Hotel  in  New  York  City, 
May  12-14.  The  society  was 
formed  in  1963  as  an  outgrowth 
of  two  seminars  for  business 
writers  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  under 
the  auspices  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 


good  (g(>bd) 
better  (bet^ter) 
best  (best) 


TO  REACH  MORE  HOMES  IN  THE 
GROWING  NO.  2  MARKET  IN  ALL  OF 
lOWA-ILUNOIS  EVERY  SINGLE  DAY 

MORNING  •  SUNDAY  •  EVENING 


DAVE 
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Davenport,  Iowa 

The  only  newspapers  with  effective 
circulation  in  both  Iowa  and  Illinois. 
Represented  by  Jann  &  Kelley,  Inc. 
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1965  CONSUMER  ANALYSIS 


Your  frame  of  reference 


who’s  buying  what 
and  how  much  in 
Milwaukee 


■  amount  of  product  and  brand  purchased  in  last  30  days  compared  to  same  period 
last  year.  ■  brand  trends  compared  with  2  preceding  years.  ■  brand  share  of 
market  in  product  category  compared  with  2  preceding  years.  In-depth  profiles 
relating  demographic  and  buying  behavior  to  product  and  brand  purchases, 
including  data  on  consumers'  interests  and  preferences,  available  on  request. 


THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 

MEMBER  OF  MILLION  MARKET  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

NEW  YORK  .  CHICAGO  .  DETROIT  .  LOS  ANGELES  .  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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- EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP. 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


NINIS 


National  N  ewspaper 
Syndicate  Inc.,  of  Anxerica 


Along  with  YOUTH  PARADE,  WOODY'S  WORLD,  M 
ARNOLD  PALMER,  LET'S  EXPLORE  YOUR  MIND,  | 
SAM  SNEAD,  &  others.  | 

ROBERT  C.  DILLE,  President  1 

20  NORTH  WACKER  DRIVE  CHICAGO  60606 


Obit  Dicta — I 

This  and  the  succeeding  column  are  based  on  a  memo 
randum  I  prepared  for  The  Washington  Post  on  th» 
handling  of  obituaries.  The  information  is  presentto  I 
here,  in  somewhat  different  form,  with  the  permission  i 
of  that  newspaper.  The  intention  was  to  bring  together  j 
as  much  information  as  possible  on  the  subject  to  inform 
novices  and  refresh  the  memories  of  old  pros. 

*  *  *  I 

THERE  IS  A  TENDENCY  to  slight  or  disdain  obitu-  | 
aries  because  inexperienced  reporters  are  assigned  to 
handle  most  of  them.  This  is  not  to  be  taken  as  an  in¬ 
dication  that  obituaries  are  an  unimportant  species  of 
new’s.  They  lend  themselves  to  work  by  new  reporters 
l)ecause  they  tend  to  follow  a  pattern,  and  because  this 
kind  of  reportage  is  nearly  always  carried  on  by  tele¬ 
phone,  so  that  close  supervision  is  easy. 

Obituaries  are  actually  of  great  importance  as  news. 
They  have  a  wide  readership.  And  because  they  compress 
a  great  many  facts  into  small  space,  writing  them  ac¬ 
curately  and  interestingly  offers  a  challenge  that  can 
be  met  only  with  care  and  skill.  The  reporter  who  re¬ 
gards  obituaries  as  an  assignment  to  be  skimped  is  un¬ 
likely  to  be  entrusted  with  other  work  of  consequence. 
Errors  are  more  conspicuous  and  more  likely  to  be  de¬ 
tected  in  obituaries  than  in  other  reportage. 

Everj'  obituary  should  contain  at  least  one  out-of-the- 
ordinary  and  thus  especially  interesting  fact  about  its 
subject.  Sometimes  reporters  ferret  out  such  informa¬ 
tion  at  considerable  effort,  only  to  have  it  deleted  by  a 
copyreader  under  the  misconception  that  only  bare-bones 
facts  are  desired.  Such  sidelights  should  be  allowed  to 
stand.  On  the  other  hand,  reporters  should  beware  of 
creating  a  distorted  impression  of  the  subject’s  life  by 
giving  undue  prominence  or  emphasis  to  some  such  side¬ 
light. 

Omission  of  information  about  what  the  subject  did 
for  a  living  is  a  conspicuous  fault  of  many  short  obitu¬ 
aries.  This  is  usually  the  most  interesting  fact  about  a 
person. 

Everj-  obituary  should  give  the  age  of  the  subject.  One’s 
age,  it  has  been  well  said,  is  the  fullest  possible  descrip¬ 
tion  in  the  shortest  possible  space.  This  fact  is  sometimes  i 
withheld  by  relatives,  especially  when  the  subject  is  a  I 
woman.  Concealment  of  a  woman’s  age  while  she  is  I 
alive  may  constitute  chivalry  in  some  cases,  but  telling  | 
it  cannot  harm  her  after  she  is  dead,  a  fact  that  should 
be  pointed  out. 

Every  obituary  should  give  the  cause  of  death.  Squeam¬ 
ishness  is  sometimes  encountered  when  the  cause  is 
cancer.  It  may  help  to  tell  the  source  of  information 
that  the  American  Cancer  Society  has  asked  newspa¬ 
pers  to  print  this  fact  as  one  means  of  assisting  its  edu¬ 
cational  campaign  against  the  disease.  Some  causes  of 
death  reflect  on  the  subject  or  his  family,  but  this  is 
seldom  so.  Newspapers  do  not  usually  cite  mental  illness 
or  venereal  disease.  The  decision  whether  a  death  was 
a  suicide  should  be  left  to  the  authorities.  If  the  decision 
is  not  immediately  available,  tell  the  circumstances  and 
leave  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  by  the  reader. 

Before  beginning  to  write  an  obituary,  check  the  library 
for  clippings  on  the  subject.  Some  obituaries  are  lopsided 
or  have  big  holes  because  this  precaution  is  neglected. 

Refer  to  a  man  who  is  the  subject  of  an  obituary  as 
Mr.  after  first  mention  of  the  full  name  (unless,  of  course, 
he  has  a  professional,  military,  or  other  official  title,  in 
which  event  it  should  be  used). 
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Media 

man’s 

fortune 

cookie 


The  toothsome  Trenton  (Mercer  County,  NJ.)  market. 
Annual  per  household  income  well  over  $9000.  High  and 
stable  employment,  thanks  to  a  heavy  concentration  of 
government  payrolls,  diversification  of  industry,  leadership 
in  research.  Want  a  70%  bite  of  this  sweet  cookie?  Take  her, 
she’s  ours. 

Dominance  in  a  Rich  Market— Plus  Single  Rate! 

TRENTON  TIMES 

Represented  by  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker 


ASNE  Group  Decries 
Blocks  in  Fol  Path 


Later 

This 

Year 


KENNEDY 

By  Theodore  C.  Sorensen 


Prior  to  Book  Publication 
The  Newspaper  Series 
“From  Inauguration  to  Assassination” 


Bids  to  Be  Invited  Soon 


The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 


Washington 

The  Report  of  the  ASNE 
Freedom  of  Information  Com¬ 
mittee  stated  flatly:  “It  has  not 
been  an  encouraging  year  for 
Freedom  of  Information.” 

The  Committee,  chaired  by 
'  Creed  C.  Black  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  cited  continuing 
bureaucratic  opposition  to  the 
Freedom  of  Information  bill 
;  that  would  create  a  federal  open 
records  law  and  the  Defense  De¬ 
partment’s  tendency  to  “confuse 
1  the  Department’s  public  infor- 
j  mation  policy  with  the  public 
j  relations  program  of  the  Ford 
;  Motor  Company.” 

!  The  report  also  revealed  the 
'  abort  iv'e  attempts  of  the  com- 
!  mittee  to  get  answers  from  Pres- 
I  ident  Johnson  and  Senator  Gold- 
j  water  on  a  number  of  freedom 
of  information  questions  during 
the  campaign.  Presidential  Press 
!  Secretary  George  Reedy  an- 
i  swered  for  the  President  with  a 
letter  advising  the  editors  to 
get  in  touch  with  the  Democratic 
I  National  Committee.  It  said,  “If 
!  you  will  write  Fred  Dutton, 
Democratic  National  Committee, 
he  will  be  able  to  give  you  quota¬ 
tions  which  will  be  helpful  to 
you  in  preparing  an  article.” 

Senator  Goldwater  sent  back 
a  letter  referring  the  commit¬ 
tee  to  his  public  relations  di¬ 
rector. 

'Monitoring  Rule’ 

The  committee  report  said  the 
controversial  “monitoring”  rule 
on  press  interviews  at  the  Pen¬ 
tagon  was  still  in  effect,  but 
said,  “Our  impression  is  that  it 
is  no  longer  being  vigorously  en¬ 
forced.”  However,  the  commit¬ 
tee  said  the  “one  voice”  philoso¬ 
phy  of  Secretary  MacNamara 
had  been  extended  from  the  Pen¬ 
tagon  to  some  military  installa¬ 
tion  in  Viet  Nam.  This  is  the 
policy  that  aims  at  preventing 
any  news  of  disagreements 
among  the  military  from  reach¬ 
ing  the  press. 

1  The  committee  seconded  the 
I  objection  made  by  AP  General 
I  Manager  Wes  Gallagher  to  the 
I  policy  of  denying  newsmen  ac¬ 
cess  to  some  bases  in  Viet  Nam. 

Mr.  Gallagher  was  quoted  as 
follows: 

“Barring  correspondents  from 
free  access  to  air  bases  and 
other  military  installations  and 
providing  an  ‘escort’  for  every 
correspondent  is  clearly  aimed 
j  not  at  security  matters  but  at 
j  controlling  what  American  fight- 
!  ing  men  say. 


“Such  control  exceeds  any¬ 
thing  done  in  the  darkest  days 
of  World  War  II.” 

It  also  chided  the  White  House 
for  failing  to  come  up  with  the 
standby  voluntary  censorship 
code  promised  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  that  has  not  been  released. 

Buildup  fur  Plane 

The  committee  also  said  it 
learned  this  week  from  heavily 
censored  testimony  lief  ore  t’on- 
gress  that  the  controversial  TFX 
fighter  plane  is  so  far  above 
predicted  weight  that  Navy 
spokesmen  have  expressed 
doubts  that  it  will  meet  their 
needs.  The  committee  said  that 
a  directiv'e  that  came  to  light 
last  year  issued  by  Assistant 
Secretary  Arthur  Sylvester  or¬ 
dering  a  public  relations  buildup 
for  the  'TFX  has  not  been  re¬ 
scinded. 

“Presumably  Mr.  Sylvester’s 
order  to  tell  the  public  that 
everything  is  coming  up  roses 
remains  in  effect,”  the  report 
said. 

Oiminal  Contempt  Case 

The  committee  also  noted  sev¬ 
eral  local  controversies  in  which 
it  was  involved.  In  New  Mexico, 
the  committee  filed  a  friend  of 
the  court  brief  supporting  an 
appeal  of  columnist  Will  Harri¬ 
son  from  a  criminal  contempt 
conviction  based  on  his  criticism 
of  the  decision  in  a  manslaugh¬ 
ter  case  involving  an  assistant 
district  attorney. 

In  Nashville,  Tenn.,  the  re¬ 
port  said,  “our  counsel  played  a 
major  role  in  winning  a  federal 
court  injunction  against  a  reso¬ 
lution  banning  reporters  for  one 
newspaper  —  the  Nashville  T en- 
nessean  —  from  the  floor  of  the 
state  senate.” 

The  report  also  said  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  watching  closely  a 
case  in  which  the  Alabama  Su¬ 
preme  Court  upheld  the  crimi¬ 
nal  conviction  of  James  E.  Mills, 
editor  of  the  Birmingham  Post 
Herald,  on  charges  that  an  edi¬ 
torial  appearing  on  election  day 
in  1962  violated  a  state  law 
against  electioneering  on  the 
day  of  balloting.  Mr.  Mills  has 
said  that  he  will  appeal  the  case. 
• 

On  WSJ  Sales  Staff 

Thomas  J.  Quinn  and  Robert 
A.  Lester  Jr.  have  been  named 
to  the  Wall  Street  Journal’s 
New  York  advertising  sales 
staff.  The  announcement  was 
made  by  George  Dupee,  Eastern 
Edition  advertising  manager. 
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Downtown  St.  Louis?... NO!... it's 


TULSA! 


Get  the  picture  on  one  of  Ameri¬ 
ca's  most  prosperous  and  vital 
cities.  A  new  $8,000,000  Assembly 
Center  (below)  now  attracts  millions 
in  convention  money.  A  beautiful 
downtown  mall,  just  completed,  has 
boosted  retail  sales.  Tulsa  has  bil¬ 
lions  of  gallons  of  low-cost  water 
and  among  the  lowest  rates  in  the 
nation  on  power  and  natural  gas. 
Barge  shipping  to  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Gulf  Coast  by  1970.  Include 
TERRIFIC  Tulsa  in  your  marketing 
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For  the  finest  monotone  newspaper  printing 
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and  the  greatest  spot  or  ROP  color  reproduction 


What  more 
can  we  say? 

Except  to  ask you 
to  let  us  prove  colormatic 

these  statements.  R.  Hoe&Co.,  Inc. 

910  East  138th  Street, 
Bronx  54,  New  York 


Old  Joe  Wouldn’t 
Know  ‘New’  Press 


By  (iay  Axelhank 

I'nili'ii  l*r<‘«s  liil<‘rnali«>iiiil 

Moscow 

The  Soviet  Union’s  newspa¬ 
pers  are  ai  i)olitieally  eontrolled 
as  ever  but  Stalin  probably 
wouldn’t  recogii  ze  tbeni. 

They  sbout  now  for  justice  — 
for  the  little  man  or  the  bi>r 
crook,  the  inrlficient  factory 
nianaKPC  or  the  lazy  worker,  the 
indifferent  sho])k<*eper  or  the 
rude  customer. 

The  new  look  of  the  Soviet 
press  may  or  may  not  l>e  due 
to  the  ousted  Nikita  S.  Khrush¬ 
chev  who  said  in  1953,  shortly 
after  the  (b-ath  of  Stalin,  that 
the  country’s  news])apers  had 
to  become  “more  varied,  and 
more  thought  must  be  given  to 
content  and  form  of  presenta¬ 
tion.’’ 

Whatever  the  reason  the  So¬ 
viet  press  from  the  official  Com¬ 
munist  party  oigan  Pravda 
(“Truth”)  down  to  the  .smalle.st 
I>rovincial  newspaper  now 
speaks  out  sharply  about  a 
variety  of  public  wrongs. 

An  especially  strong  theme  is 
a  demand  for  more  and  l>etter 
consumer  gomls  and  a  happier 


Xcw  Classics  House 
announces 

OSWALD 

by  Kerry  Thornley 


who  knew  him  best  (and  who,  in 
1960,  wrote  The  Idle  Warriors,  a 
novel  based  upon  him). 


AN’  lU.CMIN’VTINO  PER.SON’AI.  AV'I, 
V.SIS  or  WIIV  I,EE  HAIIVEY  OSWAI.n 
CHOSE  TO  assassinate  riUiSIOENT 
K'llN  r  KtTNNEOY.  AS  WELL  AS  »N 
ICOXIK’I.ASTIC  CniTUjrE  OF  »MER- 
ICA’S  CI'LTIRAL  INFU'EXCE  ON 
OSWALD.  THE  ASSA.SSIN. 

Intiudint  the  ‘Wairrn'  Commission's 
Icnithy  deposition  of  the  author:  a  sup¬ 
portive  psycholof ical  analysis  by  Dr. 
Albert  Ellis:  a  bioeraphieal  verifteation 
by  B.  A.  Simeo.  fellow  Marine  of  Oswald 
and  Thornley:  an  8-page  pictorial  docu¬ 
mentation  section;  and  a  unique  euloqy 
to  John  r.  Kennedy  by  Paul  G.  Neimark. 

OSWALD  is  the  4th  New  Classic 
original.  .  .  .  The  1st  is  TABOO, 
seven  iconoclastic  short  stories  by 
Nelson  Algren  and  six  other  leading 
writers,  which  no  publisher  heretofore 
had  dared  print.  .  .  .  The  2nd  is 
CRISIS,  nine  uniquely  constructive  at¬ 
tacks  on  current  America  from  nine 
-enowned  Americans  led  by  Carl 
Sandburg  and  Charles  E.  Wilson.... 
The  3rd  is  TABOO  2.  four  more  con¬ 
troversial  short  stories  by  James  T. 
Farrell  and  three  other  leading 
writers.  .  .  , 

If  <)S\VAU>  in  not  aTaiiable  at  your 
Itook store  or  new.s.staQd.  sou  mar  (»btain 
a  oui»  b.\  .sending  to  OSWALD.  New 
t'las.sicH  HouNe,  2711  N.  I^ilaski  Read. 
Chica»;<».  Illinois.  (Inquiries  from  eatab* 
JisIks!  dealers  invited.) 


(leal  for  consumers  generally. 

The  newspapers  in  present- 
(l-.y  Ru.ssia  are  fiee  to  take  the 
gloves  off  when  it  comes  to  ex- 
IHwing  drawbacks  in  Russian 
iife. 

There  is  nothing  like  freedom 
of  the  press  in  the  Western 
sense  of  the  term.  .4nd  the  Ru.s- 
s  ans  never  t*ven  ti  y  to  claim 
there  is. 

1  enin  once  wrote:  “Freedom 
cf  the  press  is  freedom  for  the 
political  organizations  of  the 
bourgeoisie.” 

In  another  authoritative  So¬ 
viet  pronouncement  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  former  Foreign  Minister 
and  Chief  Prosecutor  .Andrei 
Vyshinsky  said:  “In  our  coun¬ 
try  there  is  obviously  no  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  and  freedom  of 
speech  for  the  enemies  of  social- 
i.sm,  and  in  fact,  there  never 
could  be.” 

While  Soviet  newspapers  are 
able  to  print  disapproving  fin¬ 
gers  at  such  jiroblems  as  juve¬ 
nile  delinquency  or  workers  lie- 
ing  forced  to  work  overtime  on 
Sundays,  political  criticism  as 
such  is  out  of  the  question. 

Once  a  policy  is  laid  down  by 
the  Kremlin  —  in  matters  of 
foreign  policy,  or  on  raising  the 
quality  of  con''umer  gocnls  or 
improving  the  efficiency  of  agri¬ 
culture  —  no  criticism  is  per¬ 
mitted  in  the  Soviet  jiress. 

The  recognized  mission  of  So¬ 
viet  newspapers  is  not  to  in¬ 
form  hut  to  propagate  Commu¬ 
nist  ideas  and  to  jiopularize  the 
measures  of  the  Soviet  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  former  director  of  the 
official  news  agency  Tass,  Nilo- 
kolai  Palgunov,  once  said  in  a 
journalism  lecture  at  Moscow 
Universitv:  “News  must  be  or¬ 


ganized.  Otherwise  it  is  news  of 
mere  ev’ents  and  happenings.  .  .  . 
News  should  not  be  merely  con¬ 
cerned  with  reporting  .such  and 
such  a  fact  or  event:  It  must 
punsue  a  definite  purpose.  .  .  . 
•Agitation  by  facts.” 

And  agitate,  the  Soviet  press 
certainly  does.  Within  the  offi- 
c  ally  circum.scrilied  limits,  there 
is  a  lot  of  cru.sading  in  the  na¬ 
tion’s  papers.  In  taking  up  the 
cudgels  for  consumers,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  newspaper  “Trud” 
(Labor)  reported  the  woes  of 
Nikolai  .Andrianov  who  bought 
a  pair  of  shoes  only  to  have  the 
■soles  fall  otf.  Five  times  the  fac¬ 
tory  glued  them  on,  five  times 
they  came  off. 

“Can  it  he,”  he  said  in  a  letter 
to  the  (*ditor.s,  “that  my  fellow 
cit'zens  are  not  ashamed  to  turn 
out  such  stuff?” 

Pravda  has  said  that  the 
“main  criterion  of  the  activity 
of  industrial  plants  and  eco¬ 
nomic  agencies  is  how  their 
products  meet  consumer  de¬ 
mand.” 

Pravda  also  downgraded  the 
.state  plan  —  the  .sacred  cow  of 
Soviet  economics  —  by  stating 
that  “fulfillment  of  plans  .  .  . 
without  concern  for  improving 
(|uality”  is  had  Communist  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  newspaper  Leningrad- 
.skaya  Pravda  rapped  a  factory 
for  making  employees  work 
overtime  on  Sundays  and  into 
the  night  just  to  save  the  plan. 

Leningradskaya  P  avda  took 
up  another  crusade.  It  told  the 
story  of  poor  Valentin  Fyodorov 
whose  name  appeared  on  bus 
l)lacards  among  culprits  charged 
with  riding  public  transporta¬ 
tion  without  paying  fares  and 
thus  cheating  the  Soviet  honor 
system.  Someone  who  had  been 
caught  had  given  Fyodorov’s 
name.  Police  wouldn’t  remove 
the  placard  until  Fyodorov  could 
find  who  the  real  culprit  was. 

The  newspaper  took  Fyodo¬ 
rov’s  side  against  the  iiolice, 
.suggesting  that  a  new  placard 
he  jilaced  on  the  bus  advertising 
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the  fact  that  his  good  name  had 
been  ruined. 

A  young  mother  who  was  fii'od 
from  her  librarian’s  job  becau.se 
her  mother  and  grandmotlcr 
had  her  daughter  baptized  —  ;i 
black  mark  in  athei.stic  Ru.-^  a 
—  was  defended  by  the  nev- 
paper  Sovietskaya  Rossiya  ( S; 
viet  Ru.ssia). 

After  publicizing  the  case,  Ii  • 
newspaper  said  that  the  wom;iM 
had  been  given  another  job,  .i.ul 
it  recommended  that  action  he 
taken  to  officially  exonerate  her. 
She  could  not,  the  paper  rani, 
he  blamed  for  an  action  taken 
by  misguided  relatives. 

There  was  no  report  whctlier 
in  these  two  cases  wrongs  were 
righted  hut  Western  cxpeits  .say 
that  when  a  Moscow  new.^iKiper 
talks,  it  is  usually  li.stened  to 
and  in  many  ca.ses  conertive 
action  is  taken. 

The  long  suffering  wives  of 
Vasilyevo  in  North  Russia  came 
to  the  attention  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  Sel.skaya  Zhisn  (Rural 
Life) . 

The  paper  demanded  that  hus¬ 
bands  in  the  village  stop  heat¬ 
ing  their  wiv’es  and  appealed  to 
public  ojiinion  to  bring  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  “hooligans”  lespon- 
sible  for  mistreating  their  little 
women. 

Komsomol.skaya  Pravda,  or¬ 
gan  of  the  Young  Communist 
League,  told  the  nation  one  day 
that  good  Communists  don’t 
elope  —  no  matter  what  the 
difficulties  standing  in  the  way 
of  true  love.  It  reported  the 
case  of  a  young  doctor  in  the 
Central  Asian  Republic  of  Ka¬ 
zakhstan  who  ran  away  with 
his  sweetheart  to  .save  her  from 
an  arranged  marriage.  Running 
away  was  not  the  way  to  solve 
the  matter,  the  jiaper  reproved. 

Pravda  has  urged  Russians  to 
be  more  polite  and  considerate 
to  the  hard  working  men  and 
women  who  serve  them  behind 
the  counter. 

Izvestia  (News),  the  official 
newspaper  of  the  Soviet  gov¬ 
ernment,  lashed  out  recently 
against  vermin  exterminators 
I  who  weren’t  zealous  enough  in 
!  killing  rats. 

!  Komsomolskaya  Pravda,  in  a 
[  campaign  demanded  compulsory 
medical  treatment  for  alcoholics 
and,  if  necessary,  forced  labor 
in  work  camps. 

^  Since  Stalin’s  death,  Soviet 
newspapers  have  become  more 
l  eadahle,  less  cut  and  dried  and 
more  attractive  in  format. 

They  have  turned  into  more 
effective  instruments  in  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  mass  persuasion  in 
service  of  the  regime,  without 
any  easing  of  political  control. 

Many  persons  in  the  West  are 
under  the  impression  that  the 
controlled  Soviet  press  consists 
of  only  a  handful  of  newspapers. 
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Keyboard  with  Linomix:  fingertip  mixing 


) 


Superior  typographic  quality  of  output 


Versatility  is  the  reason  for  Linofilm’s  overwhelming 
popularity  in  today’s  modern  composing  room.  Tape 
for  the  Linofilm  Photo  Unit  can  be  prepared  by  any 
existing  general-purpose  computer.  The  Linofilm 
Keyboard  with  new  Linomix  attachment  quickly  pro¬ 
duces  tape  for  the  automatic  setting  of  mixed  com¬ 
position  at  straight-matter  speed.  A  Linofilm  System 
gives  you  the  flexibility  for  current  requirements 
and  the  inherent  adaptability  to  meet  future  needs. 


Photo  Unit:  universal  tape  compatibility 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS 


How  does  Certified  get  so  much 
reproduction  power  in  its  mots? 

Lot  after  lot,  year  after  year,  you  can  rely  on 
CERTIFIED  with  utmost  confidence  for  consistently 
uniform  mat  performance.  In  any  quantity,  large  or 
small. 

At  CERTIFIED,  research  and  knowledge  are  blended 
with  experience,  modern  facilities,  and  equipment 
operated  by  the  newest  techniques. 

Our  field  representatives,  every  one  a  mat  specialist, 
will  assure  you  personalized  service. 

A  CERTIFIED  Dry  Mat  for  Every  Need! 

Syndicate  Newspaper 

for  job  woi1(  for  full-page  reproduction 

Blue  Ribbon  and  Silvertone 
for  quality  baked  work 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION,  Dept.  P,  555  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York,  N.Y..  10017 


ANPA  Helping  P.  O. 
On  Study  of  Rates 


The  report  of  the  ANPA 
Postal  Committee  (Harold  W. 
Andersen  of  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald,  chairman)  had  this  com¬ 
ment  to  make  on  the  status  of 
postal  rates: 

<•<  * 

VV'hether  or  not  a  request  for 
an  increase  in  postal  rates  will 
l)e  forwarded  to  the  Consrress  by 
the  Postmaster  General  this  year 
will  depend  to  a  larpe  extent  on: 


annual  increases  voted  by  Con¬ 
gress  in  1962. 

The  Postmaster  General  ex¬ 
plained  that  he  wanted  to  ex¬ 
plore  possible  cost-savinj:  ideas 
involving  pre-sortinp:  procediu  es 
now  used  by  newspapers  gener¬ 
ally,  tied  in  with  new  Zip-code 
procedures  of  the  Post  Office 
Department. 

Advisory  Panel 


1.  Recommendations  by  the 
Advisory  Panel  on  Postal  Rates. 
That  seven-member  panel  was 
established  in  January  by  the 
Postmaster  General  at  the  sug- 
ge.stion  of  President  Johnson, 
and  given  90  days  in  which  to 
make  rate  recommendations, 
presumably  involving  all  classes 
of  mail  including  second-class. 

2.  Prospects  for  success  of 
efforts  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
l)artment  to  cut  costs,  including 
the  requirement  that  all  second 
and  third-class  bulk  mailers 
))re-sort  according  to  Zip-code 
effective  Jan.  1,  1967. 

The  Postal  pot  started  to  boil 
following  Postmaster  General 
Gronouski’s  meeting  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson  last  December. 
Following  that  meeting,  the 
Postmaster  General  announced 
the  Administration’s  intention  to 
ask  Congress  for  “a  modest  in¬ 
crease  in  second  and  third-class 
postal  rates.” 

Subsequent  to  that,  the  Post¬ 
master  General  started  a  round 
of  meetings  with  organizations 
representing  mail  user  groups. 
Your  Chairman  and  the  ANPA 
General  Manager  met  with  the 
Postmaster  General  and  three 
of  his  associates  on  December  8. 
Discussed  were  the  financial 
problems  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
]iartment,  including  postal  rates 
and  cost-cutting  ideas  in  which 
the  cooperation  of  mail  users 
might  help  the  Department. 

During  that  meeting,  the 
ANPA  reiterated  an  offer  made 
when  we  met  with  the  Post¬ 
master  General  in  November 
1963  to  cooperate  with  the  De¬ 
partment  in  disseminating  in¬ 
formation  to  ANPA  members, 
or  collaborating  with  Depart¬ 
ment  representatives  in  assem¬ 
bling  and  analyzing  data.  We 
pointed  out  that  the  ANPA 
would  be  opposed  to  any  further 
second-class  mail  increases  in 
1965.  We  also  pointed  out  to  the 
Postmaster  General  that  second- 
class  postal  rates  would  be  in¬ 
creased  about  10  percent  on  Jan. 
1,  1965,  the  third  step  of  three 


Following  through  on  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson’s  suggestion,  the 
Post  Office  Department  on  Jan. 
22  this  year  announced  that  it 
had  set  up  a  seven-member  Ad¬ 
visory  Panel  to  study  postal 
rates  and  to  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  on  the  rate  structure  with¬ 
in  three  months.  While  the  Panel 
said  it  will  not  hold  oral  hear¬ 
ings,  its  chairman,  Robert  Ram- 
speck,  invited  trade  associations 
and  mail  user  groups  to  submit 
their  comments.  Your  Committee 
submitted  a  statement  for 
ANPA  on  March  5  pointing  out 
that  newspapers  want  to  pay 
100  percent  of  the  cost  of  trans¬ 
porting  and  delivering  news¬ 
papers  in  second-class  mail  but 
not  costs  that  belong  elsewhere. 
We  also  stated  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  has  never 
given  a  satisfactory  answer  to 
the  question  of  how  much  it 
costs  to  handle  newspapers  in 
second-class  mail  and  that  the 
Post  Office  Department’s  cost 
ascertainment  system  does  not 
adequately  reflect  the  cost  of 
handling  newspapers. 

• 

Library  Files  Every 
Name  in  Newspapers 

Yakima,  Wash. 

“You  are  watching  history 
grow  as  you  read  your  daily 
newspaper,”  says  the  Yakima 
Herald  and  Republic,  morning 
and  evening  dailies  published  by 
W.  H.  Robertson. 

For  proof,  the  Repubco  papers 
suggest  scanning  the  600,000 
microfilmed  papers  which  date 
back  to  the  first  issue  of  the  Her¬ 
ald  published  Feb.  2,  1889. 

Added  to  this  complete  file  are 
the  clippings  added  to  the  news¬ 
papers’  library  daily  by  Mrs. 
Lucille  Engel,  librarian.  The 
archives  include  a  special  enve¬ 
lope  for  every  Yakima  Valley 
resident  whose  name  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  newspapers. 

“Mrs.  Engel’s  file  is  dramatic 
proof  that  our  newspapers  are 
devoted  to  the  people  of  our 
valley,”  Repubco  reports. 
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In  bi{i,  busy  St.  Paul,  everything’s  headed  in 
the  same  direction.  Strai^iht  UP. 

With  108  exceptions . . . 

That’s  how  many  buiidinf^s  will  soon  be 
tumblinji  down  in  the  heart  of  the  St.  Paul  loop 
to  make  room  for  more  than  $100  MILLION 
worth  of  new  building  construction  as  St.  Paul 
embarks  on  a  redevelopment  program  of 
gigantic  proportions. 

Already  completed,  started  or  in  the  blue¬ 
print  stage:  the  St.  Paul  Hilton  Hotel,  $12.5 
million;  the  St.  Paul  Auditorium,  $9  million; 
Federal  Courthouse  Building,  $11  million;  First 
National  Bank  expansion,  $5.5  million;  North¬ 


western  Bell  Telephone  Building,  $5  million; 
Arts  &  Science  Building,  $3  million;  St.  Paul- 
Kamsey  County  Hospital,  $17  million;  Farm 
Credit  Bank  Building,  $3.5  million ...  with  many 
millions  more  in  the  making. 

Population?  Still  soaring.  Up  to  591,000 
in  the  3-county  St.  Paul  Market.  Likewise  with 
retail  sales.  Up  to  $741  million  last  year. 

How  can  you  tap  this  vital,  ever-growing 
land-o’-plenty  for  ail  it’s  worth?  Use  the  one  and 
only  selling  tool  that  offers  you  EXCLUSIVE 
blanket  coverage . . .  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch- 
Pioneer  Press. 

The  St.  Paul  Market  is  virtually  untouched 
by  any  other  newspaper. 


ST.  t  PAUL 

DISPATCH 


r¥~r— — *  '  °  °  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  " 

PIONEER  PRESS 

Representatives 

SAWER-FERGUSON-WALKER,  INC. 

New  York  #  Detroit  #  Chicago  G  Philadelphia  9  Atlanta  Los  Angeles  #  San  Francisco  9  Minneapolis  9  St.  Paul 
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Comic  Strip 
Readership 
Study  Made 

The  report  of  the  ANPA 
News  Research  Center  Steering 
Committee  tells  of  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  reports  on  research  proj¬ 
ects  and  the  undertaking  of  some 
special  studies.  Eugene  S.  Pul¬ 
liam  of  the  Indumapolis  Star 
and  News  is  chairman  of  this 
grroup.  The  report’s  highlights 
follow : 


Your  Committee  is  godfather 
to  an  infant.  Its  name  is  News 
Research. 

Helping  us  nurse  the  tyke  to 
become  a  strong,  healthy  and 
purposeful  member  of  the  news¬ 
paper  business  is  Dr.  Chilton  R. 
Bush,  who  retired  a  few  years 
ago  as  executive  head  of  the 
Department  of  Journalism  at 
Stanford  University. 

We  are  now  in  Phase  I  of  our 
project.  This  has  consisted  of 
summarizing  and  distributing 
findings  in  previous  research 
from  the  best  available  sources, 
including  newspapers.  This  ma¬ 
terial  has  been  published  in  16 
bulletins,  presenting  v'arious 


types  of  research  related  to  audi¬ 
ence,  editorial  administration, 
personnel,  pictures,  news  writ¬ 
ing,  how  the  newspaper  is  used, 
the  public’s  attitude  toward 
newspapers,  and  research  meth¬ 
ods. 

The  bulletins  are  demon¬ 
strating  to  many  newspapers 
that  news  research  can  be  use¬ 
ful.  The  bulletins  are  aimed  at 
stimulating  more  research  by 
newspapers  and  improving  the 
methods  that  some  have  been 
using. 

In  December  1964  editors  and 
publishers  were  polled  as  to  the 
usefulness  of  the  individual  find¬ 
ings  reported  in  News  Research 


WHY  IS  IMPERIAL  NO 

HERE'S  G 


TYPE  METAL? 

3  REASON... 


IMPERIAL  ANALYZES  YOUR  METAL  FOR  BALANCE 

Imperial  originated  Type  Metal  Analysis  and  has  many  more  years 
of  experience  than  other  manufacturers.  Consequently,  you  can 
rely  on  an  Imperial  Analysis  and  recommendation  for  your  metal 
supply  as  the  best  available  . . .  another  reason  Imperial  is  No.  1 
in  Type  Metal.  May  we  prove  it  to  you?  •  Imperial  Type  Metal 
Company  •  Chicago  60650  •  Philadelphia  19134  •  New  York  10007 
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Bulletins  Nos.  2-8.  A  total  of 
1,750  questionnaires  was  mc  iled, 
and  221  replies  received,  a  l:..2% 
return.  Tabulated  scores  inG!v_ate 
that  what  has  been  published  in 
the  bulletins  has  been  h.'i'hly 
acceptable  and  that  the  muierial 
is  being  read.  Not  answered  by 
the  replies  received  was  whether 
newspapers  apply  the  re.'^^^parcli 
results  locally  and,  if  so,  to  what 
extent. 

New  Projects 

A  few  small-scale  research 
studies  have  been  initiated.  Two 
have  been  completed:  (a)  a 
parallel  standard  readership 
study  of  adults  and  of  ninth- 
graders  of  the  same  issue  of  the 
newspaper;  and  (b)  an  analysis 
of  comic  strip  readership  to  help 
determine  which  strips  could  be 
dropped  with  the  fewest  com¬ 
plaints. 

Three  other  studies  have  been 
scheduled  for  early  presentation. 
One  is  a  parallel  standard 
readership  study  and  a  mail 
questionnaire  study  designed  to 
demonstrate  which  types  of  con¬ 
tent  can  be  reliably  measured  by 
a  mail  questionnaire  and  which 
cannot. 

The  second  study  will  be  an 
analysis  of  the  readership  scores 
of  persons  who  say  they  read 
the  paper  thoroughly  and  sys¬ 
tematically  and  those  who  say 
they  “scan”  the  paper. 

A  third  study  seeks  to  locate 
areas  of  disagreement  among 
editors  as  to  certain  practices 
with  the  view  to  making  objec¬ 
tive  tests  of  the  validity  of  some 
of  their  assumptions. 

All  of  the  above  studies  have 
been  or  are  being  made  without 
cost  to  ANPA. 


Business  Reporting 
FeRowship  Endowed 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
The  accounting  firm  of  Price 
Waterhouse  &  Co.  will  under¬ 
write  a  Nieman  Foundation 
fellowship  at  Harvard  “to  en¬ 
courage  the  development  of 
writers  and  editors  who  bring 
to  business  and  financial  writing 
a  cultivated  understanding  of 
American  business,  its  financial 
reporting,  its  economic  founda¬ 
tions,  and  its  environment.” 

Dwight  E.  Sargent,  Curator 
of  the  Nieman  Foundation,  said: 
“The  Nieman  Foundation  wel¬ 
comes  the  interest  of  Price 
Waterhouse  in  strengthening 
journalism’s  coverage  of  the  fi¬ 
nancial  and  business  world.  We 
at  Harvard  will  respond  by 
selecting  a  thoroughly  qualified 
Nieman  Fellow.” 

Applications  for  the  Price 
Waterhouse  Nieman  Fellowship, 
as  for  other  Nieman  Fellow¬ 
ships,  must  be  in  the  office  of  the 
Curator  no  later  than  April  15. 
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it  takes  a  great  paper  to  nail  down  Boston's  big  spenders 


Sure,  there’s  a  paper 
that  covers 
about  1/3  of  Boston 


...and  there’s  another 
paper  that  covers 
about  1/3  of  Boston... 


but  the  Herald/Traveler 
covers  the  I/3  you  can’t  do 
without... Boston’s  big  spenders. 


(It  takes  great  Boston  and  N.Y.  Times  writers  to  get  ’em  . 
and  the  H/T's  got  ’em) 


H/T  is  first  with  middle  and  upper  income  families ...  the  people  who  make  more  and  spend  more 

Proof:  In  Metro  Boston  towns  above  median  income,  Herald-Traveler  has  42%  coverage;  Globe  38.9%; 
Record-American  1 9.9%.  (Source:  U.S.  Census) 

H/T  is  first  with  retailers ...  the  people  who  really  know  where  the  money  is  in  Boston 

Proof:  In  1 964,  Herald-Traveler  carried  41 .8%  of  retail  linage;  Globe  38%;  Record-American  20.2%. 


(Source:  Media  Records;  Larger  Daily) 


Every  paper  has  readers... the  HERALD/STrai^eler  has  spenders 


Represented  Nationally  by  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker 
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The  results  of  the  tote  board  are  very 
interesting  to  racing  fans.  But,  other 
readers  seek  out  information  about  the 
stock  market's  “big"  board.  Still  others 
follow  the  happenings  of  the  grain  ex¬ 
change.  And  all  that  variety  of  interests 
makes  one  thing  sure:  a  newspaper 
must  provide  something  for  everyone 
in  its  reading  audience. 

In  web  offset  printing,  Goss  supplies 
the  same  kind  of  across-the-board 
coverage.  That’s  why  the  Goss  web 
offset  line  is  so  well  received.  There's 
never  a  gamble  with  Goss  .  .  .  just  the 


right  press  for  every  printing  need  .  .  . 
something  for  everyone. 

For  the  small  circulation  daily  and 
weekly,  there’s  the  Goss  Community. 
For  papers  in  the  medium  range,  the 
Goss  Suburban.  For  still  larger  circu¬ 
lations,  the  Goss  Urbanite.  And  now, 
for  the  growing  daily  in  the  metropolitan 
area, the  newdoublewidth  Goss  Metro- 
Offset. 

Which  one  is  best  for  you?  We’ll  be 
happy  to  help  you  decide.  Just  fill  in 
the  coupon  and  mail  it  to  us. 


The  Goss  Company,  OKset  Press  Division, 

5601  W.  31st  St.,  Chicago,  III.  60650 

W*  now  print  (plots*  fill  in  ths  numbtrt) 

Total  No.  of  TAt«i  circulation 

Waskly  Issuss _ Daily  issuas 

Maximum  pagts  par  issua:,  .  Broadshaat  Tabloiri 

Spot  color  mawimum  no.  of  color  papos  par  Issua  ■  ■  — 

Prasant  printing  aquipmant  is  ■  ■  .  ■ 

Your  nama,  titia  ■  ,  ■  ■  ■  . 

Company -  .  — 

Address  ,  . 

City  _ _  _Stata _ Zip  Coda 
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NEWSPAPERBOYS 

Contract 

Caution 

Counseled 

From  the  report  of  the  ANPA 
Newspaperboy  Committee  comes 
one  message  which  is  loud  and 
clear:  Now,  more  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  it’s  up  to  individual  news¬ 
papers,  to  their  circulators  at 
all  levels,  to  exercise  cautious 
and  thoughtful  direction  in  their 
dealings  with  carriers  if  the 
independent  contractor  system 
is  to  be  maintained  without 
further  difficulties. 

The  committee,  chaired  by 
Philip  S.  Weld,  Gloucester 
(Mass.)  Times,  notes  that  for 
two  years  the  struggle  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  produce  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  documents  which  could  be 
devised  to  assist  newspapers  in 
preserving  the  independent  con¬ 
tractor  status  of  newspaperboys. 

It  reports  that  the  idea  of  a 
“model”  contract  was  discussed 
at  length  and  eventually  dis¬ 
carded,  saying:  “In  short,  it 
was  found  to  be  impossible  to 
reconcile  the  language  in  such  a 
‘model’  to  the  peculiar  require¬ 
ments  of  individual  newspapers, 


Engineering  Design 
by 

Chas.  T.  Main,  Inc. 

Engineering  services  for  Webb 
Publishing  Co.,  included  building 
layout  and  design,  engineering 
of  the  equipment  installation, 
and  complete  construction  man¬ 
agement.  Preliminary  study 
covered  desirability  of  relocation. 

These  services  were  coordinated 
by  engineers  with  many  years 
of  practical  experience  in  all 
areas  of  Graphic  Arts  production. 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

Enfinvtring  for  tho  Graphic  Arts 

80  Federal  St. 

Boston,  Mass.  02110 
Code  617  HA  6-6200 

129  West  Trade  St. 
Charlotte,  N.C.  28202 
Code  704  FR  5-1735 
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or  to  the  laws  of  the  50  states.” 

Instead,  the  idea  of  Guide¬ 
lines  was  accepted  and  “exe¬ 
cuted  effectively,  in  the  opinion 
of  your  committee.”  A  total  of 
171  member  newspapers  re¬ 
quested  2,156  extra  copies  of 
the  guidelines  which  were  orig¬ 
inally  published  in  the  ANPA’s 
General  Bulletin  of  Oct.  28, 1964. 

Emphasizing  that  the  guide¬ 
lines  are  based  on  extensive  re¬ 
view  of  decisions  rendered  by 
courts  and  administrative  agen¬ 
cies  throughout  the  country,  the 
committee  urges  newspapers  to 
consult  local  counsel  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  any  contract  or 
agreement  they  may  plan  with 
newspaperboys. 

The  report  quotes  details  of 
two  rulings  affecting  newsi)aper- 
l)oys: 

Newspaper  Subscription  Soli¬ 
citation  by  School  Boys 

“Door-to-door  solicitation  of 
newspaper  subscriptions  by 
.school  lx)ys  in  which  they  try  to 
sell  current  issues  has  been  held 
to  constitute  the  street  sale  of 
newspapers  to  the  consumer 
within  the  newspaperboy  exemp¬ 
tion  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand¬ 
ards  Act.  This  was  a  ruling  of 
the  Wage-Hour  Administrator.” 

Carrier  Collection  of  Insur¬ 
ance  Premiums: 

“A  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
regional  attorney  in  a  letter 
opinion  recently  ruled  that  a 
newspaperboy’s  collection  of 
reader  insurance  premiums 
along  with  his  collection  of  pay¬ 
ment  for  newspapers  distributed 
by  him  does  not  invalidate  the 
exemption  accorded  newspaper- 
l)oys  from  the  wage,  hour  and 
child  labor  provisions  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.” 

The  Committee  pointed  out 
that  the  regional  attorney’s 
letter  opinion  assumed  that  the 
newsiiaperboys  were  employes — 
the  publisher  concerned  denied 
this — then  goes  on  to  quote  the 
text  of  the  attorney’s  letter 
which,  while  acknowledging  that 
collecting  insurance  premiums 
together  with  newspaper  pay¬ 


ments  did  not  present  legal 
problems,  also  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  points: 

“However,  we  do  not  feel  that 
this  extends  to  the  sale  and 
collection  of  magazine  subscrip¬ 
tions  and  any  such  engagement 
would  defeat  the  applicability  of 
Section  13  (d)  exemption. 

“Also,  we  do  not  feel  that 
7  p.m.  or  later  meetings  are  per¬ 
missible  for  minors  under  16 
years  of  age.  .  .  .” 

• 

Savings  Made 
In  Newsprint 
Allowances 

R.  A.  Cooke,  manager  of  the 
ANPA  Traffic  Department,  re¬ 
ported  increasing  success  in  es¬ 
tablishing  delivery  allowances 
on  newsprint  which  are  saving 
publishers  considerable  sums  of 
money. 

In  his  report  Mr.  Cooke  ex¬ 
plained  how  this  has  been  ac¬ 
complished: 

*  *  * 

The  Department  has  advised 
members  in  recent  reports  of 
the  establishment  of  off-track 
delivery  and  on-track  unloading 
allowances  on  newsprint  ship¬ 
ments  in  eastern,  southern,  and 
mid-western  areas  of  the  U.S. 

The  Department  assisted  mills 
and  railroads  in  establishing  in- 
traterritorially  off-track  news¬ 
print  delivery  allowances  in 
eastern  territory  effective  Feb. 
15,  1961;  in  southern  territory 
effective  Oct,  28,  1963;  and  in 
mid-western  territory  effective 
Jan.  18,  1963.  After  ANPA  urg¬ 
ing,  the  same  arrangements 
were  established  to  apply  in- 
terterritorially  between  these 
areas,  greatly  enlarging  the 
scope  of  the  monetary’  savings 
obtained  by  publishers.  The  off¬ 
track  delivery  allowances  were 
established  on  a  maximum  basis 
of  from  $2.00  per  ton  to  $2.50 


per  ton  at  a  slight  increa.-.  in 
transportation  costs  which  re 
borne  by  the  mills. 

At  the  continuing  requ<  of 
publishers  serv’ed  by  private  hid¬ 
ings  that  some  measure  ui  de-  j 
livery  allowances  be  gi;  ited 
them,  ANPA  urged  the  mills  f 

and  carriers  to  establish  on-  | 

track  unloading  arrangem  nts.  i 

Such  allowances  were  es^ab-  * 

lished  in  mid-western  Zone  I 
territory  effective  June  16,  li>64, 
and  then  enlarged  to  include 
Zone  II  for  the  outer  fringe  of 
this  territory. 

Effective  March  15,  1965,  the  [ 

eastern  U.S.  and  Canadian  rail-  J 

roads,  with  the  exception  of 
those  serv’ing  New  England 
newsprint  mills,  established  50c 
per  ton  on-track  unloading  al¬ 
lowance  on  newsprint  origi¬ 
nating  in  Canada  and  destined 
to  eastern  territory.  This  un¬ 
loading  allowance  was  accom¬ 
plished  by  increasing  newsprint 
freight  rates  by  1  Vic  cwt.,  borne 
by  the  mills.  This  action  has  ■ 
also  resulted  in  substantial  sav-  I 
ings  to  newspapers  receiving  I 
newsprint  v’ia  private  sidings. 

A  proposition  is  now  being  i 
considered  by  the  eastern  U.S.  ! 
and  Canadian  Lines  preparatory 
to  the  establishment  of  the  on- 
track  unloading  allowance,  | 
both  intra-and-inter-territorially 
within  Southeastern  territory’. 

Southwestern  territory  has  ‘ 
not  as  yet  received  the  benefits 
of  the  off-track  delivery  and  on- 
track  unloading  allowances. 
However,  at  the  insistence  of 
southwestern  publishers,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Department,  a 
proposal  has  been  filed  with  the  j 
railroads  in  this  territory  to  [ 
simultaneously  publish  the  off¬ 
track  and  on-track  arrange¬ 
ments  by  increasing  newsprint 
freight  rates  by  5V4c  cwt.  j 

At  present  publishers  in  two- 
thirds  of  the  U.S.  have  had  or 
w’ill  have  shortly  established  for 
their  accounts  the  off-track  de¬ 
livery  allowances  or  on-track 
unloading  allowances.  While  it 
is  not  possible  to  determine  ac¬ 
curately  the  precise  amount  of 
savings  to  publishers  from  the  . 
newsprint  delivery  allowances,  ' 
they  approximate  several  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  annually. 

In  Pacific  and  Intermountain 
areas  of  the  U.S.  newsprint  mills 
absorb  the  delivery  costs  to  pub¬ 
lishers  off-track  and  grant  al¬ 
lowances  for  newsprint  deliv¬ 
ered  to  private  sidings. 

• 

Agency  for  Ozoii 

Ozon  Products  Inc.,  manufac¬ 
turer  of  a  hair  spray  and  other 
beauty  products,  has  named 
Ketchum,  MacLeod  &  Grove,  as 
its  advertising  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  agency.  The  agreement  in¬ 
volves  annual  billings  in  excess 
of  $1  million. 


A  PAPER  DOESN'T  HAVE  TO 
BE  BIG  TO  BE  GREAT  .  .  . 

the  doctors  and  healers  of  today  could  be  like  that!  They  no  doubt  have 
their  premonition  of  death,  but  they  just  hold  on  and  charge  you  and 
charge  you  until  there's  hardly  anything  left  for  the  loved  ones  who  are 
left  behind.  I  guess  my  grandmother  would  be  living  yet  if  it  wasn’t  for 
the  trouble  she  got  into,  and  I’ll  never  believe  anything  but  what  the 
West  Virginia  State  Medical  Association  was  behind  it  all.  It  was  said 
that  my  grandma's  death  rate  among  new  born  babies  was  rather  high, 
and  some  men  came  in  from  Charleston  to  investigate.  I  admit  it  looked 
pretty  bad  for  her,  as  the  babies  that  survived  were  either  or  both 
Baptist  and  Republicans,  which  by  a  strange  coincidence  paralleled  her 
own  church  and  political  persuasions.  Grandma  took  to  her  bed  and 
died  from  the  indignity  of  it.  I  was  sitting  by  her  side  when  her  picture 
fell  from  the  wall.  The  wings  of  a  bird  barely  touched  it,  and  down  it 
came  Grandmother  started  picking  the  stitches  of  the  quilting  and  looked 
up  at  me  with  her  limpid  blue  eyes.  I’ll  never  forget  what  she  said.  “I’m 
a  goner,’’  she  said,  “Now  them  college  trained  quacks  can  take  over.” 
A  newspaper  that  can  serve  the  public  can  do  more  for  the  advertiser, 
is  a  pet  contention  of  Jim  Comstock  on  his  West  Virginia  Hillbilly, 
a  paper  that  would  love  to  introduce  its  audience  to  those  national 
advertisers  who  have  bMn  guilty  of  discriminating  against  his  paper 
because  it  is  neither  daily  nor  strictly  a  community  weekly.  (Rates 
supplied  by  carrier  pigeon  until  the  War  on  Poverty  gets  the  state 

...  WEST  VIRGINIA  HILLBILLY,  Rlchwood,  W.  Va. 


(Advertisement ) 
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PRIZE 


Henry  Shapiro,  UPI’s  Moscow  bureau  chief, 
is  the  winner  of  this  year’s  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
award  for  foreign  correspondence.  The  citation 
had  this  to  say  of  his  coverage  of  the 
overthrow  of  Nikita  Khrushchev: 

‘‘Mr.  Shapiro’s  dispatches  — remarkable  for 
their  readability  and  reliability  —  were 
filed  in  Moscow  under  the  pressure  of 
extraordinary  events  and  deadlines  during 
days  of  uncertainty  and  confusion  as  the 
world  apprehensively  awaited  news  of  and 
meaning  to  the  most  significant  event  of 
the  year  in  foreign  affairs. 

“His  reports  on  and  analysis  of  the 
momentous  change  of  leadership  in  the 
Kremlin  rank  with  the  finest  achievements 
in  journalism.” 

Henry  Shapiro’s  incisive  reporting  is  in  the 
UPI  tradition  of  enterprising,  accurate  and 
distinctive  coverage  of  world  events. 


"U"  nited 
'Press 


Cut  in  Paper 
Price  Seen 
‘Right  Step’ 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  and  Powell 
River  Ltd.,  is  satisfied  that  the 
$10  a  ton  newsprint  price  re¬ 
duction  last  November  was  the 
right  step,  according  to  the  an¬ 
nual  report  to  stockholders. 

The  .sales  outlook  has  im¬ 
proved  considerably  and  news¬ 
print  machines  are  expected  to 
operate  clo.se  to  capacity  in  the 
current  year  “with  go^  pros¬ 
pects  ahead,”  stated  J.  V.  Clyne, 
chairman. 

Net  earnings  for  1064  totalled 
$41,440,597.  This  compared  with 
$36,660,068  for  the  preceding 
year.  Total  sales  of  $413,308,840 
compared  with  $349,368,343  in 
1963. 

Newsprint  comprised  25  per¬ 
cent  of  .sales.  Net  earnings  per 
share  of  $1.99  compare<l  with 
$1.75  the  year  before. 

Newsprint  production  was 
close  to  800,000  tons  for  a  gain 
of  100,000  tons.  Two  older 
Powell  River  machines  were 
placed  into  operation  to  main¬ 
tain  supplies  alTected  by  a  tidal 
wave  and  a  strike  at  Alberni. 

While  the  newsprint  price  re¬ 
duction  was  the  first  official  cut 


for  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  in 
30  years,  there  had  been  grow¬ 
ing  erosion  in  the  basic  price 
through  concessions  of  various 
kinds,  deliveries  to  customers’ 
plants  without  extra  charges,  in¬ 
centive  ari-angements,  and  par¬ 
ticipation  the  manufacturing 
end  through  partnership  be¬ 
tween  publishers  and  manufac¬ 
turers,  the  company  report 
stated. 

Also  increa.se<l  tonnage  was 
reaching  the  West  Coast  market 
from  abroad  at  prices  lower 
than  the  prevailing  levels  of 
Pacific  Coast  mills,  it  was  point¬ 
ed  out. 

The  company’s  price  I’eduction 
came  after  very  careful  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  long-term  inter¬ 
ests  of  both  the  company  and  its 
customers,  Mr.  Glyne  added. 

“As  a  result  it  was  decided 
that  a  reduction  in  the  price 
was  es.sential,  and  in  retrospect 
management  is  satisfied  that  it 
was  the  right  .step  to  have 
taken,”  he  reported. 

Fav<irs  Pric»-  Slabililv 

Sir  Christopher  Chancellor, 
chairman  of  the  Bowater  Paper 
Corijoration,  l)elieves  the  news¬ 
print  base  price  of  $135  a  ton 
must  l)e  maintained  for  the  good 
of  publishers  as  well  as  jjaper 
])roducers. 

In  the  Corporation’s  annual 
repoi't  for  1964,  he  discusses  the 
“two-price  system”  which  came 


m. . 


NEWSPAPER 

MICROFILMING 

When  your  newspaper  has  been 
preserved  on  microfilm  by  Micro 
Photo’s  specialists  .  .  .  you  are 
equipped  with  the  quickest,  most 
efficient  reference  tool  in  exist¬ 
ence  today. 

For  ease,  speed  and  comfort  of 
reading  .  .  .  nothing  compares 
with  the  large,  clear  image  de¬ 
veloped  by  Micro  Photo's  News¬ 
paper  Microfilming  Department. 


MICRO 

PHOTO 

D  IVI  S  I  O  N 

Bell  &  Howell  Company 


Our  18-year  history  of  pio¬ 
neering  development  and 
specialization  in  the  field  of 
newspaper  microfilming  ,en- 
ablesusto  provide  the  finest 
quality  archival  newspaper 
microfilm  available. 

Write  for  full  information: 


IKS 


MICRO  PHOTO  DIVISION 

BELL  &  HOWELL  COMPANY 

1700  Shaw  Avenue  •  Cleveland,  Ohio  44112 


into  being  last  year  when  West 
Coast  producers  cut  their  prices 
by  $10  a  ton. 

Sir  Christopher  told  stock¬ 
holders:  “The  economic  facts 
are  that  paper  production  is 
cheaper  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  than  it  is  in  the  east 
because  of  low  raw  material 
costs. 

“In  the  markets  serv'ed  by  the 
Bowater  Canadian  and  U.  S. 
mills  the  price  of  newsprint  re¬ 
mains  unchanged.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  this  price  be  main¬ 
tained,  particularly  if  the  in¬ 
dustry  is  to  continue  to  spend 
formidable  sums  each  year 
which  are  necessary  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  highest  quality 
newsprint  and  for  the  exi)an- 
sion  of  production  to  meet  the 
long-teim  requirements  of  its 
customers. 

“A  strong  and  stable  news¬ 
print  indu.stry  over  the  whole 
of  North  America,  east  as  well 
as  west,  is  essential  to  safeguard 
the  future  of  producers  and  pub¬ 
lishers  alike.” 

(irttwn  Zellerhacb  E.\paii!>i(iii 

The  Crown  Zellerbach  Corpo¬ 
ration  detailed  a  $74  million  ex- 
))ansion  of  its  current  construc¬ 
tion  at  Wauna,  Ore.,  “to  create 
major  new  pulp  and  paper  man¬ 
ufacturing  facilities.” 

The  expansion  will  include  a 
newsprint  machine  with  an  an¬ 
nual  capacity  of  120,000  tons. 
• 

Ranrh  Plan  Okayed 

San  Lris  Obisih),  Calif. 

The  Hearst  Ranch  master  plan 
for  developing  the  80,000  acres 
of  the  lanch  through  a  $340,- 
000,000  project,  has  been  ap- 
l)roved  by  the  County  Super¬ 
visors.  The  plan  proposes  con¬ 
struction  of  eight  villages,  with 
an  eventual  population  of  65,000, 
along  23  miles  of  coastline,  cen¬ 
tering  around  the  present  village 
of  San  Simeon.  The  plan  in¬ 
cludes  moving  California  High¬ 
way  1  six  miles  inland  and  keep¬ 
ing  the  present  scenic  highway 
as  a  county  road. 


One  Typo  Can  Cost  You 
Thousands  of  Dollars: 


One  simple  error  and  you  could 
be  sued  for  libel.  The  loss  can  be 
tremendous  unless  you  have  the 
protwtion  offered  by  Employer’s 
Special  Excess  Insurance. 

With  our  Excess  Insurance,  you 
agree  to  cover  a  certain  amount. 
We  handle  the  excess.  It’s  good 
business,  economical  and  protects 
you  against  loss  due  to  invasion 
of  privacy,  libel,  piracy,  copy- ! 
right  violation  and  plagiarism.  j 

For  complete  details  and  rates,  1 
at  no  obligation,  call  or  write: 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE  CORP. 

21  West  10th  .  KANSAS  CITY.  MO 

SAN  fRANCISCO  ?20  Mont<|omery 
ATLANTA.  J4  Pr.ichtref  N  E 
CHICAGO.  17S  W  J^t.kyon 


169  Dailies  Are  Lsin  ^ 
Mobile  Radio  Service 

The  ANPA  Mobile  Radio  C.un- 
mittee,  of  which  Richard  S.  .T;,ck- 
son,  New  Hai'cn  (Conn.)  Ih  i/is- 
ter  is  chairman,  reported  a  total 
of  169  dailies  in  the  Uaited 
States  and  Puerto  Rico  arc  low 
users  of  this  service. 

This  is  an  increase  of  35  iver 
the  134  users  reitorted  to  last 
year’s  convention.  It  almost 
doubles  the  number  of  86  dailies 
using  mobile  radio  in  1959. 

“Your  Committee,”  the  report 
stated,  “is  delighted  to  sec  that 
more  and  more  newspajters  are 
taking  advantage  of  this  meth-  f 
od  of  improving  their  means  of 
communications  through  use  of 
mobile  radio.  We  hope  the  up¬ 
ward  trend  continues  and  we 
strongly  urge  all  newspajier  ex¬ 
ecutives  not  now  using  mobile 
radio  to  evaluate  the  use  of  this 
service  in  the  operation  of  their 
newspapers. 

• 

Controlled  Cire. 

Papers  Orfsanize 

Walni’t  Creek,  Calif. 

With  the  assistance  of  the 
Southern  California  Controlled 
Newspaper  Association,  the 
Northern  California  Controlled 
Ncw.spaper  Association  was  re¬ 
cently  organized  here. 

The  following  officers  were  • 
elected:  Chairman — Morton  Le¬ 
vine,  San  Jose  Sun  Papers; 
Vicechairman  —  Gerald  Noell, 
Burlingame  Advance  Star;  and 
Secretary-Treasurer  —  William 
Wong,  Novato  Advance. 

Winston  Carter,  managing 
director  of  the  California  News- 
paperboys  Foundation,  aided  the 
group  in  organizing. 

The  group  will  l)e  comi)osed  of 
circulation  manager,  publishers, 
and  associate  members. 

• 

To  Work  in  Ireland 

Carbondale,  Ill. 

Awards  to  students  in  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Southern  Illinois  Uni¬ 
versity  include  scholarships 
valued  at  $500  from  the  Reader's  ( 
Digest  to  Frank  Messersmith  of 
Springfield.  He  will  work  for  a 
newspaper,  the  Nationalist,  at 
Carlow,  Ireland,  during  the  sum- 
me:*  under  the  instruction  of 
L-ani  D.  Bergin,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  weekly  newspaper,  i 

•  ; 

Rhodes  on  the  Road  | 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Warren  L.  Rhodes,  head  of 
the  Graphic  Arts  Research  De¬ 
partment  at  Rochester  Institute 
of  Technology,  will  attend  inter¬ 
national  graphic  arts  research 
conferences  in  June  in  Helsinki, 
Finland,  and  Lucerne,  Switzer¬ 
land. 
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(SEATTLE  TIMES  PHOTO  BY  ROY  SCULLY) 


’HAW  OF  SEATTLE  TIMES  FAMILIES 
/  ^/O  OWN  THEIR  OWN  HOMES 

Regardless  of  what  product  or  service  you're  selling,  remember  that 
the  editorial  leadership  of  The  Seattle  Times  attracts  seven  out  of  10  of 
the  newspaper  reading  families  in  busy,  growing  Seattle. 

Well-groomed  Seattle  Times  readers  buy  the  largest  percentage  of 
cosmetics  and  toiletries  sold  in  Seattle! 

The  Seattle  Times  is  read  by  more  than  230,000  families  weekdays 
and  275,000  Sundays.  These  readers  are  on  the  move— doing  things, 
seeing  things,  buying  things.  You  can  reach  these  families— sell  to  them 
—  by  placing  your  “A"  schedules  consistently  in  The  Seattle  Times. 

Seattle  Ofitnes 

Represented  by  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’ Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc. 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  Atlanta,  Minneapolis,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
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Newsprint 
Progress  in 
Most  Areas 

Last  year  was  good  to  news¬ 
print  producers  and  publishers 
too.  Increased  consumption, 
price  reductions,  new  processes 
to  improve  quality  and  the 
adoption  by  the  Bureau  of  Cus¬ 
toms  of  new  specifications  for 
duty-free  entry  of  standard 
newsprint,  were  all  among  a 
long  list  of  significant  develop¬ 
ments. 

The  report  of  the  ANPA 
Newsprint  Department  chroni¬ 
cles  a  lively  y’ear  in  which  West 
Coast  producers  slashed  $10  a 
ton  from  the  base  price  of  news¬ 
print  and  in  which  new  recoixis 
in  consumption  and  production 
were  set. 

.Wh-  Specif i('ation> 

F.  J.  Hamett,  manager  of  the 
department,  says  that  adoption 
of  the  new  specifications  was  the 
“outstanding  development,”  cul¬ 
minating  “a  long  campaign  con- 
ducte<l  by  the  ANP.4  to  bring 
about  a  new  definition  of  stand¬ 
ard  newsprint  paper  with  suffi¬ 
cient  flexibility  to  pennit  news¬ 
print  manufacturers  anywhere 


to  take  advantage  of  new  tech¬ 
nology  through  the  use  of  dif¬ 
ferent  ingredients  or  methods 
of  manufacture.” 

The  report  notes:  (1)  the  new 
specifications  for  standai-d  news¬ 
print  paper  meet  the  essential 
criteria  advocated  by  ANPA  in 
that  they  are  based  on  chief 
u.se  at  the  time  of  importation 
and  they  eliminate  all  references 
to  ingredients.  This  pennits 
manufacturers  to  experiment 
with  new  processes  and  metho<is 
of  manufacture  without  running 
the  risk  of  imposition  of  a 
tariff  on  newsprint  which  under 
the  law  is  duty-free;  (2)  the 
new  decision  clearly  contem¬ 
plates  future  changes  in  the 
newsprint  used  by  newspapers 
as  it  provides  that:  “In  the  event 
it  is  established  that  a  type  of 
paper  not  conforming  to  the 
foregoing  descriptive  specifica¬ 
tions  is  chiefly  used  in  U.S. 
within  the  meaning  of  General 
Inteniretive  Rule  10(e)  (i),  in 
the  printing  of  newspapers  in 
the  U.S.  additional  descrijjtive 
specifications  will  be  an¬ 
nounced.” 

After  further  technical  elab¬ 
oration  of  this  development,  the 
report  stresses:  “ANPA  will 
continue  careful  watch  over 
cases  involving  the  importation 
of  newsprint  which  arise  in  the 
future  to  make  sure  that  the 
full  realization  of  ANPA  ob¬ 


jectives  is  not  thwarted  by  ad¬ 
ministrative  or  court  action.” 

R<*r»rd  (k>nsumption 

Noted  is  the  fact  that  U.S. 
newsprint  consumption  in  1964 
.set  a  new  record  of  8,041,700 
tons  and  that  domestic  and  Ca¬ 
nadian  mills  operated  at  a  high 
level  of  capacity. 

The  report  details  plans  for 
the  installation  of  new  news¬ 
print  machines  in  eight  separate 
states  which  will  increase  U.S. 
production  considerably.  Equal¬ 
ly  important,  it  observes:  “The 
trend  of  North  American  news¬ 
print  producers  to  change  their 
chemical  pulping  systems  has 
increased  momentum.” 

Underlining  the  latter  point, 
the  report  names  Crown  Zeller- 
bach,  Spruce  Falls  Newsprint, 
Great  Lakes  Paper,  Longview 
Fibre,  Quebec  North  Shore  Pa¬ 
per  and  Domtar  Newsprint  as 
among  the  producers  taking 
steps  which  will  result  in: 

•  More  durable  paper  with 
higher  tear  strength  and 
impact  resistance; 

•  production  of  newsprint 
with  “greater  strength, 
cleanliness  and  brightness”; 

•  exploration  of  the  practi¬ 
cality  of  producing  high 
quality  newsprint  entirely 
from  sawmill  by-products; 

•  the  expectation  of  new 
processes  to  cut  chemical 
costs  and  produce  a  high 
quality  pulp. 

A  Muller  uf  Tuxulioii 

Mr.  Hamett  concludes  his  re¬ 
port  by  dealing  with  Personal 
Property  Tax  .Assessments  on 
Imported  Newsprint  Inventories. 
He  explains  that  much  good  has 
resulted  from  the  1963  Colorado 
Supreme  Court  decision  that 
mled  a  six-day  supply  of  news¬ 
print,  equal  to  the  average  ship¬ 
ping  time  from  Canadian  news¬ 
print  mill  to  newspaper,  repre¬ 
sented  “current  operating 
needs”  subject  to  property  taxes. 
The  Colorado  courts  thereby  re¬ 
jected  a  City  and  County  of 
Denver  contention  that,  since  the 
newspaper  kept  a  35-day  supply 
of  newsprint  in  storage,  the  en¬ 
tire  supply  was  subject  to  tax. 

“Subsequently  this  Colorado 
decision  has  been  used  to  good 
advantage  by  newspapers  in 
dealing  with  the  taxing  author¬ 
ities  in  other  states.  Since  the 
1959  U.S.  Plywood  case,  ANPA 
has  been  compiling  information 
on  the  imposition  by  states, 
counties  and  cities  of  personal 
property  taxes  on  imported 
newsprint.  The  ANPA  study, 
based  on  all  the  information 
available  to  us,  will  be  sent  to 
members  on  request.  It  includes 
text  of  the  Colorado  District 
Court  and  State  Supreme  Court 
decisions,”  says  the  report. 


Police  Recover 
Stolen  Hearsl  Art 

Los  Ange.  r:.s 

Los  Angeles  police  arre.'^r  d 
two  burglary  suspects  and  un¬ 
covered  four  stolen  paintiiurs 
valued  at  $50,000,  which  had 
l)een  stolen  from  the  Bend  House 
on  the  65,000  acre  Hearst  estuie 
at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Shasta  near 
McCloud,  Calif.  Five  paintiius 
were  cut  from  their  frames  but 
one  was  dropped  in  the  house 
and  recovered  by  a  caretaker. 

Police  and  FBI  traced  the 
])aintings  to  Los  Angeles  and  a 
police  agent  posed  as  a  buyer 
and  viewed  the  stolen  paintings 
for  appraisal.  Three  police  cars 
traced  the  suspects. 

Two  paintings  were  badly 
damaged  by  being  crudely  rolled. 
The  paintings  included  “Before 
the  Dance”  by  Franez  von  Def- 
segger;  “Court  Martial  of  Bob 
Roy”  by  J.  Watson  Nicol;  “.Mt. 
Shasta”  by  Oscar  Berg  and  “The 
Wallschian  Post”  by  Adolph 
Schreyer. 

• 

Social  Science  Writing 
Fellows  Are  Selected 

Madison,  Wis. 

Four  newspaper  reporters  and 
two  journalism  school  students 
have  been  selected  as  1965  Rus¬ 
sell  Sage  Fellows  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin  social  science 
writing  program. 

The  reporters  are  Elizabeth 
K.  Flynn  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  Dale  R.  Wirsing  of  the 
Tacoma  (Wash.)  News  Tribune, 
Harry  A.  Lenhart  Jr.  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  and 
Herman  Wong  of  the  East-West  j 
Center  in  Honolulu. 

James  M.  Clotfelter,  a  senior 
at  the  University  of  North  Caro-  j 
lina,  and  John  F.  Love,  a  senior 
at  Bowling  Green  State  Univer-  j 
sity  in  Ohio,  are  the  students.  ; 

During  the  nine-month  pro-  | 
gram,  the  Sage  Fellows  concen-  1 
trate  on  a  social  science  field  of  , 
their  choice  in  order  to  commun-  | 
icate  better  in  these  areas  when  | 
they  return  to  their  newspaper  [ 
work.  I 

50,000  at  Fair  ' 

St.  Louis  | 

An  estimated  50,000  persons 
attended  the  18th  annual  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  Science 
Fair,  April  1-9  at  Washington 
University.  About  4500  physical 
and  natural  science  exhibits 
were  displayed  by  elementary 
and  high  school  students  from 
the  Missouri  and  Illinois  area. 
The  exhibits  ranged  from  repro¬ 
ductions  of  prehistoric  animals 
to  models  of  modern-day  multi¬ 
stage  rockets.  College  scholar¬ 
ships  valued  at  $35,000  were 
awarded  to  21  high  school  sen¬ 
iors  for  their  displays. 


but  in  "Teletype”  it’s  always  a  cap . . . 

because  its  a  registered  trademark  identi¬ 
fying  Teletype  Corporation  products— and 
used  correctly  only  as  an  adjective,  as  in: 
"Send  it  on  the  Teletype  printer."  Never 
just,  "Teletype  it." 


TELETYPE 
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Only  Twenty  Copies  of 

The  BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS 

are  delivered  to  the  Nation*s  Capitoi 


But,  more  than  280,000*  Western  New  York 
householders  heep  abreast  of  national  events 
on  the  hill  daily  with  the  NEWS. 


This  is  NEWSpower  in  action. 

IN  BUFFALO— ALL  YOU  NEED  IS  THE  EVENING  NEWS 
Just  ask  KettySmith  about  Buffaloes  No.  1  daily  newspaper. 


*  Includes  coverage  of  eight  out  of  ten  families  in  Buffalo  and  its  suburhan  area 


"We  looked  at  ’em  all 

and  settled  on  Color  King!., 
now  our  business  has  doubled 

in  only  3  years  S/»yS  GEORGE  L  CAREY.  PRESIDENT  &  PUBLISHER, 

CLINTON  COLOR  CRAFTERS,  INC..  CLINTON.  INDIANA. 


Two-page  plate,  weighing  only 
a  few  ounces,  is  critically  in¬ 
spected  by  George  B.  Carey  be-  [ 
fore  being  placed  on  the  Color 
King  press.  Press  operation  is 
handled  by  two  men.  i 


"Sparkling,  fine  screen  reproductions  and  clean,  clear 
printing  make  readers  and  advertisers  happy.  We 
now  get  ads  that  we  never  got  before,"  says  George 
B.  Carey,  Vice  President  and  Co-Publisher.  Training  at 
the  Fairchild  Technical  Center  has  helped  to  make 
him  an  expert  on  color  separations  and  offset  printing. 


Paper  shipments  tell  the  story  of  C.C.C.  busi¬ 
ness  growth.  Before  installing  Color  King, 
C.C.C.  averaged  3  car-loads  a  year.  Now  they 
average  a  car-load  every  three  weeks.  Color 
King  handles  up  to  60#  stock  for  a  wide 
range  of  newspaper  and  commercial  printing. 


I 


li  .  ou  want  to  see  what  a  decision  to  switch 
to  web  offset  printing  and  the  installation 
oi  J  new  Fairchild  Color  King  press  can  do 
for  the  fortunes  of  a  small  town  publisher, 
take  a  look  at  the  success  story  of  Clinton 
Color  Crafters,  Inc.,  of  Clinton,  Indiana! 

CCC  are  home  town  printers  and  pub¬ 
lishers  of  The  Daily  Clintonian,  circulation 
4,450.  "For  years  we  considered  that  there 
was  nothing  more  practical  for  an  opera¬ 
tion  our  size  than  our  40-year-old  8-page 
flatbed,”  says  George  L.  Carey,  President 
and  Publisher.  “Then,  four  years  ago,  we 
began  investigating  offset.  We  looked  at 
all  makes  of  presses,  saw  installations  in 
Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky  and 
Michigan.  We  learned  plenty.  For  speed, 
for  quality  printing,  for  perfect  color  con¬ 
trol  and  for  simplicity  and  economy  of 
operation,  there  was  only  one  choice  for 
us  —  Color  King!” 

Since  the  installation  of  the  Color  King 
web  offset  press  2V2  years  ago,  Clinton 
Color  Crafters,  Inc.,  have  doubled  their 
business.  Besides  The  Daily  Clintonian,  16 
weeklies  circulating  in  surrounding  coun¬ 
ties  are  printed.  A  college  newspaper, 
"shoppers,”  mail  order  promotion  pieces 
and  occasional  special  supplements  for 
area  dailies  —  some  100  miles  away  —  are 
also  produced.  A  reputation  for  quality 
printing,  developed  with  the  Color  King, 
has  resulted  in  a  substantial  increase  in 
other  job  work. 

"When  people  see  what  you  can  produce 
with  Color  King,”  says  Mr.  Carey,  "you  don’t 
ask  for  business  ...  it  comes  in  by  itself!” 

Need  more  proof  that  your  future  lies 
with  Color  King?  The  coupon  will  bring  you 
full  details.  Like  Clinton  Color  Crafters,  Inc., 
you’ll  find  that  the  possibilities  are  un¬ 
limited  —  and  the  price  is  lower  than  you 


Color^Kir 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

A  DIVISION  or  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 
DISTRICT  OFFICES:  EASTCHESTER.  N  Y  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO 
IN  CANADA  FAIRCHILD  GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT  CANADA.  LTD .  SCARBOROUGH  ONT. 


Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Dept.  CK-52 
221  Fairchild  Avenue,  Plainview,  N.Y.  11803 

□  Please  send  me  information  on  the  Color  King  Press 

□  Rease  have  a  Fairchild  Color  King  representative  call. 


Morisawa  Photo  Typesetter,  also 
supplied  by  Fairchild,  produces 
sharp,  clean  headlines  and  dis¬ 
play  copy  in  a  wide  range  of  type 
sizes,  ready  for  page  paste-ups 
and  photo  offset  reproduction. 


r  What’s  NEWS  on  Coast  Line? 


_  Quite  a  lot.  Because  Coast  Line  is  on  the  move . . . 
“  making  news  every  day.  With  new  equipment. 
;  New  innovations  in  passenger  and  freight  services. 
New  approaches  to  every  facet  of  railroading.  So, 
when  Coast  Line  gets  on  your  beat,  call  us  for  the 
details.  We’ll  be  happy  to  fill  you  in . . .  make  sure 
you  have  all  the  facts  on  the  events  that  keep 
putting  Coast  Line  further  and  further  out  front 
!  as  an  industry  leader. 

Just  write  or  call: 

Donald  T.  Martin,  Assistant  Vice  President 


p  Public  Relations  Department 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad 
t  Jacksonville,  Florida 
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McClatchy 
Makes  Bids 
For  CATV 


Sacramento,  Calif. 

The  entiy  of  McClatchy  News¬ 
papers  into  the  community  an¬ 
tenna  television  .ser\’ice  arena 
has  been  revealed  with  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  plans  for  two 
Central  California  areas. 

Letters  of  intent  have  been 
filed  by  McClatchy  Broadcast¬ 
ing,  an  affiliate  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  publishing  three  California 
daily  newspapers,  for  CATV 
seiwice  both  here  and  in  Fresno. 

The  bid  for  a  Fresno  and 
Fresno  County  franchise  is  be¬ 
ing  made  by  McClatchy  Broad¬ 
casting  and  the  Cox  Cablevision 
Corporation,  affiliated  by  a  joint 
ownership  with  Cox  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Corporation.  Cox  Broadcast¬ 
ing  is  separate  from  the  seven 
James  M.  Cox  Newspapers  but 
both  companies  are  headed  by 
James  M.  Cox,  Jr. 

McClatchy  Broadcasting  has 
joined  with  Kelly  Broadcasting 
in  a  bid  to  supply  Sacramento, 

Sacramento  County  “and  other 
areas”  with  CATV  service.  Both 
companies  have  local  stations.  A 
city  council  hearing  on  the  re¬ 
quest  for  a  local  franchise  was 
conducted  April  22. 

Present  Organization 

The  communications  organi¬ 
zation  headed  by  Miss  Eleanor 
McClatchy,  granddaughter  of 
the  Sacramento  Bee  founder, 
owns  and  operates  two  televi¬ 
sion  stations  and  four  radio  sta¬ 
tions  as  well  as  the  three  daily 
news))apers,  the  Sacramento  McClatchy  organizations. 

Bee,  Fresno  Bee  and  Modesto  The  local  city  council  also  has 
Bee.  received  an  application  from 

The  television  stations  are  Perfect  Picture  TV  Inc.,  for  an 
KMJ-tv,  Fresno,  and  KOVR,  exclusive  contract.  Robert  Wil- 
Stockton  and  Sacramento,  syn,  manager,  television  station 
KOVR,  formerly  owned  by  the  KXTV,  has  filed  a  request  urg- 
Gannett  Company,  New  York  either  rejection  of  CAT\ 

state  newspaper  operators,  was  ser\’ice  or  a  public  hearing  on 
purchased  from  Metromedia  last  matter. 

September.  California  public  utilities 

o  r»  j  commission  has  not  yet  acted  to 

Cox  Broadcasting  Con^ora-  jurisdiction  of  CATV 

tion  ov^ms  and  operates  five  tele- 

vision  stations,  four  radio  sta-  ^3, 

tions  and  has  existing  CATV  speculation  that  the  Fed- 

system  operations  in  P®nnsyl.  Communications  Commis- 

vania,  Ohio,  Oregon  and  Wash-  •  u*  i  .i: _ 

■  Ti  i.  1  •  i.  Sion  might  seek  direction  of  tne 

ington.  Its  television  stations  ..  ,  _ . _ _ 

are  W.SR  Atlanta-  WHTO  Hav-  Community  services. 


WELCOME — The  first  recipient 
of  the  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Newspa¬ 
per  Exchange  Fellowship,  Jennie 
Vasquez-Solis  of  Lima,  Peru,  ar. 
rives  at  Kennedy  Airport.  A  re¬ 
porter  for  La  Prensa,  Miss  Vas- 
quez-Solis  will  spend  three  months 
in  the  United  States  to  study, 
travel  and  work  as  a  reporter  on 
the  Wichita  (Kansas)  Eagle  and 
Beacon. 


VOL.  Itfr-WO.  It 


DkIIm’  tiyif 
Nrwiptpef 


In  Dallas’  City  Zone, 
families  who  read... 


Wi^t  Itbriuiig 


N-M  Label 
Brings  ^Em 
From  Afar 


iPickets  Hauled 
From  Lie-In  on 
Capital  Avenue 

Qiiiui  Pkil  '  *  Traffie 

Charged  by 

iRus^ians  jrrssrtt  ISMimile* 


ra 


spend 

$15,913,134 

more  annually  than 
families  who  read 
Dallas’  other  paper! 

Computed  from  ABC  Publithoro’  Stotomonis, 

Corl  J.  Nolson  Survey, 

Bureau  of  Labor  Staticllct  Rap^  237-20. 


Dallas  Morning  News  readers  spend  more  than  And  beyond  the  City  Zone,  in  North  Texas,  News 

readers  of  the  Times  Herald  simply  because  they  families'  affluence  is  multiplied  by  a  circulation  su- 

have  more  to  spend.  In  Dallas’  City  Zone  alone,  the  periority  of  nearly  40,000.  That's  why  The  Dallas 

total  annual  income  of  all  News-reading  families  is  News  is  the  basic  media  buy  in  Dallas  and  the  larger 

$45.5  million  higher  than  that  of  Herald  families.  Market/Dallas! 


CRESMER,  WOODWARD,  O'MARA  A  ORMSBEE,  INC.,  Notional  Rapraoantativa 
THE  LEONARD  CO.,  Florida  Roprasontatlva 


Promotion 

(Continued  from  pat/e  21) 

tion,  the  format  was  Rood,  and 
the  copy  extremely  well  wi  itten. 
This  series  should  set  a  new 
standard.” 

The  panel  admitted  a  high 
level  of  excellence  in  all  of  the 
entries  in  the  direct  mail  classi¬ 
fication,  but  stated  that  the 
selection  of  the  Cohitnlma 
pnteli  and  Cifizett-Joumnl  was 
not  only  unanimous,  but  quick. 
“The  entry  .stood  out  like  a 
beacon,”  .said  J.  A.  Kirkland. 

“We  selected  the  campaign 
l>ecause  of  its  originality,  in¬ 
genuity,  and  execution.  Not  only 
was  the  idea  of  the  homing 
pigeon  a  clever  one,  but  the 


follow-up  mail  asking  where  the 
pigeon  was  certainly  did  attract 
attention.  The  part  of  the  mail¬ 
ing  including  mechanical  parts 
which  were  manufactured  in  the 
Columbus  area  was  also  very 
clever,”  he  added. 

“I  am  going  home  and  work  up 
a  campaign  to  send  out  pigeons,” 
said  Mr.  McCloud. 

Tlieiiie  Keyed  to  leather 

The  time-consuming  job  of 
reviewing  the  many  audio-visual 
presentations  was  rewarding, 
though  tedious,  according  to  the 
panel  that  was  locked  up  in  the 
projection  room  with  slide  and 
film  shows.  The  panel  pointed 
out,  however,  that  too  many 
newspapers  had  resorted  to  live 
.sound  scripts  to  accompany  their 


films.  “Taped  or  recorded  sound¬ 
tracks  aren’t  that  expensive, 
and  are  much  more  effective,” 
.said  one  of  the  judges. 

In  the  retail  adv'ertising  pro¬ 
motion  field,  the  judges  picked 
the  Louiftville  Courier-Journal 
and  Timen  entry  designed  to 
stimulate  early  Christmas  busi¬ 
ness,  based  on  a  natural  and 
consistent  theme  of  “weather.” 
The  series  of  promotion  ads  were 
l)roofed  and  made  into  portfolios 
for  the  papers’  space  .salesmen 
to  use  as  a  compelling  sales  tool. 

The  San  Rafael  Independent- 
Journal' n  entry,  winner  among 
under-100,000  entries,  consisted 
of  a  newspaper  series,  cited  by 
the  judges  for  its  “human  quali¬ 
ties,  original  hard-selling, 
backed  by  facts,  with  a  fresh¬ 
ness  in  its  best-seller  approach.” 


In  the  Process 
of  Judging 
Newspapers’ 
Promotion 
Award  Entries 
in  Atlanta 

(See  aluo  page  58) 


I964‘S  BEST  TRADE  PAPER  ADS — Toronto  Daily  Star  campaign  (bot¬ 
tom)  was  the  unanimous  selection  of  the  judges  as  the  best  campaign 
in  the  30th  annual  E&P  Competition.  “There's  Only  One  Springfield,’’ 
campaign  (top  center)  was  cited  as  best  campaign  among  under- 
100,000  circulation  papers.  Photographic  series  of  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune  (top  left)  and  "What  can  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  do 
for  me"  campaigns  were  awarded  Certificates  of  Merit. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  scrapbooks  are  reviewed  by  a  panel  con¬ 
sisting  of  Eldred  Garter,  classified  manager,  Atlanta  Journal  &  Con¬ 
stitution;  Paul  Timmers,  Timmers  Chevrolet;  and  David  Lee,  general 
sales  manager,  D.  L.  Stokes  &  Co. 


JUDGING  COMMITTEE  co-chairmen,  George  Wilt,  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER,  and  Ed  Linsmeier,  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer  watch  as  Mrs. 
Patricia  LaHatte,  Atlanta  Journal  &  Constitution  tickles  "Cuddly 
Dudley,"  prize-winning  Chicago  Tribune  contest  entry,  under  the  chin. 
Mrs.  LaHatte,  who  hosted  the  contest  judging  at  the  Atlanta  Biltmore, 
is  NNPA  conference  chairman. 


CARRIER  PROMOTION  exhibits  are  thoroughly  examined  by  Herbert 
Guinn,  executive  director,  Atlanta  Boys  Club,  lnc.,<Tom  Speed,  circula¬ 
tion  training  director,  Atlanta  Journal  &  Constitution,  and  Glenn  Mc¬ 
Cullough,  executive  manager  of  the  Georgia  Press  Association. 


'  there's  more  to  New  England  than 
^  three  square  meals  a  day 

NEW  ENGLAND  RANKS 
I  FIRST  AMONG  ALL 
I  U.S.  REGIONS  IN 
j  PER  HOUSEHOLD 
I  FOOD  SALES . . . 


$1276 


*1 965  Estimate,  E&P  Market  Guide 


1965  ESTIMATES  -  NEW  ENGLAND 

1965  Population  .  11,311,450 

1965  Households  .  3,354,285 

1965  Personal  Income . $31,271,408,000 

1965  Total  Retail  Sales . $16,291,129,000 

1965  Total  Food  Sales . $  4,280,999,000 

1965  Per  Household  Income .  $  8,390 

1965  Per  Household  Retail  Sales  ....  $  4,857 

Source:  E&P  Estimates,  1 965  Market  Guide 


» 


Sell  New  England  with 
NEWSPAPERS! 

The  only  medium  that  can  deliver  saturation 
coverage  of  this  rich,  important  areal 


Your  advertising  will  produce  sales  when  you  use  these  leading  newspaper-sponsors  of  this  message: 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M), 

Portland  Press-Herald  (M), 

Portland  Express  (E),  Portland  Telegram  (S) 


VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E), 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M), 

Rutland  Herald  (M) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (E), 
Providence  Bulletin  (E), 
Providence  Journal  (M&S), 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (M&E),  Boston  Globe  (S), 
Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E), 

Fall  River  Herald  News  (E), 

Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E), 

Gardner  News  (E), 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (M&E), 

Lynn  Item  (E), 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S), 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E), 

Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E), 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E),  Union  (M), 
Republican  (S),  Taunton  Gazette  (E), 
Waltham  News  Tribune  (E), 

Worcester  Telegram  (M&S), 

Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E), 

Bridgeport  Post  (S),  Bristol  Press  (E), 
Hartford  Courant  (M),  Hartford  Courant  (S), 
Hartford  Times  (E), 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E), 
Middletown  Press  (E), 

New  Britain  Herald  (E), 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M), 

New  Haven  Register  (E&S), 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S), 

Torrington  Register  (E), 

Waterbury  Republican  &  American  (M&E), 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 


.4(1  Agency  and  Pnblie  Reiationti 
Executives  Select  Best  Promotion 

(See  also  pat/e  60) 


CIRCULATION  PROMOTION  gets  the  rapt  attention  of  judges  Helen 
Gordon,  vicepresident  and  creative  director,  Liller,  Neal,  Battle  & 
Lindsay,  Inc.;  Hobart  Franks,  director  of  sales,  Atlanta  Journal  &  Con¬ 
stitution;  and  Phil  Harrison,  director  of  promotion,  WSB  radio,  Atlanta. 


Panel  of  Judges 

These  Atlanta  advertising,  publish-  advertising,  Atlanta  Journal  &  Con¬ 


ing,  public  relations,  and  research  stitution. 

executives  and  civic  leaders  served  Paul  Timmers,  Timmers  Chevrolet 
as  judges  in  the  30th  annual  EDITOR  Co.,  Atlanta. 

&  PUBLISHER  Promotion  Awards  David  Leo,  general  sales  manager. 
Competition:  D.  L.  Stokes  &  Company. 


C/oss/ffcot/on  1  and  2: 

James  C.  Waldrop,  Waldrop  & 
FLIP-CHART  PRESENTATION  attracts  the  attention  of  judges  Douglas  Associates. 

Smith,  First  National  Bank  of  Atlanta;  Mrs.  Pamela  Steward,  media  J,  a.  Kirkland,  president,  Kirkland, 
director  of  Liller,  Neal,  Battle  &  Lindsey,  and  Hugh  Hedrick,  creative  White  &  Schell,  Inc. 

director,  Tucker  Wayne  &  Co.  Robert  McCloud,  Robert  O.  Mc- 


loss/Fco//on  1  and  2:  C/oss/ffcot/on  6: 

James  C.  Waldrop,  Waldrop  &  Helen  Gordon,  vicepresident  and 
isociates.  creative  director,  Liller,  Neal,  Battle 

J.  A.  Kirkland,  president,  Kirkland,  &  Lindsey,  Inc. 


'hite  &  Schell,  Inc.  Phil  Harrison,  director  of  radio  pro- 

Robert  McCloud,  Robert  O.  Me-  motion,  WSB  radio. 


Cloud  Merchandising  Service. 


Hobart  Franks,  director  of  sales, 
Atlanta  Journal  &  Constitution. 


COCA-COLA  public  relations  manager  Bill  Pruitt  discusses  an  entry 
in  the  public  relations  and  community  service  classification  with  co-judge 
Bob  Christian,  manager  of  Delta  Airlines  news  bureau. 


Classitication  3: 

George  Goodwin,  Bell  &  Stanton,  Classification  7; 

Inc.  Herman  Guinn,  executive  director, 

Carson  Demmond,  president.  Coin-  Atlanta  Boys  Club,  Inc. 


mark,  Inc. 


Glenn  McCullough,  executive  man- 


Gene  Cogan,  vicepresident  and  ager,  Georgia  Press  Association. 


media  director,  McCann-Marschalk  Tom  Speed, 
Co.  culation  depaH 

Douglas  Smith,  asst,  vicepresident,  &  Constitution. 
marketing  division.  First  National 
Bank  of  Atlanta.  Classification  8 

Mrs.  Pamela  Steward,  media  direc-  Dr.  Paul  W 


Tom  Speed,  training  director,  cir¬ 
culation  department,  Atlanta  Journal 


Classification  8: 

Dr.  Paul  West,  superintendent  of 


tor,  Liller,  Neal,  Battle  &  Lindsey,  Inc.  schools,  Fulton  County,  Ga. 


Hugh  Hedrick,  creative  director. 
Tucker  Wayne  &  Co.,  Inc. 


Classification  4;  ager,  Coca-Coil 

Joe  Oppert,  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Atlanta  Journal  6  Constitution.  Classification  9: 

Mrs.  Lenora  Gordon,  creative  adver-  Mrs.  Margari 
tising  director.  Rich's.  planner,  Metroc 


Bob  Christian,  manager,  news 
bureau.  Delta  Airlines. 

Bill  Pruitt,  public  relations  man¬ 
ager,  Coca-Cola  Co. 


Mrs.  Margaret  Breeland,  regional 
planner,  Metropolitan  Planning  Com- 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  judges  Carroll  Padgett,  sales  promotion  man-  motion  manager.  Sears  Roebuck  & 

ager.  Sears  Roebuck  Co.,  Mrs.  Lenora  Gordon,^  creative  advertising  Co. 

director.  Rich's;  and  Joe  Oppert,  retail  advertising  manager,  Atlanta 

Journal  &  Constitution  look  over  the  Chicago  Tribune's  "Beat  the  Classification  S: 


Carroll  Padgett,  group  sales  pro-  mission. 

stion  manager.  Sears  Roebuck  &  Paul  Miller,  manager.  Economic  De- 


Drum"  promotion. 


velopment  Dept.,  Atlanta  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Lou  Jacobs,  research  director. 


Eldred  Garter,  manager,  classified  Tucker  Wayne  &  Co. 
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PONTIAd.  MICHIGAN  lionie  of  the  Pontiac  anil  Tempest  Motor  Cars. 
PONTIAC.  MIC.HIGAN  home  of  General  Motors  Truck  anil  (\»ach  Division 
PONTIAC.  MICHIGAN  lioiiie  of  Dishm aster  Corporation 
PONTIAC.  MICHIGAN  home  of  The  Pontiac  Press  tool 

All  these  plus  scores  more  of  excitin  sr  thines  are  ‘Going’  for  Pontiac,  Michigan, 
making  this  a  market  you  want  to  hit  with  your  advertising  message. 

Aim  for  the  Half-Billion  Dollar  Market  you  can  get  with  ONE  arrow,  direct 
into  7S^o  of  the  homes  in  this  rich,  high  spendable  income  area. 

Use  the  DIRECT  attack  you  get  no  other  way  .  .  .  use  The  Pontiac  Press.  Call 
a  Pow-Wow  now  with  the  Big  Chiefs  of  Sawyer — Fei-guson — Walker  newspaper 
representatives  for  the  complete  details  about  this  big  market-within-a-market  .  .  . 
the  market  no  other  daily  newspaper  can  deliver. 

THE  PONTIAC  PRESS 

Pontiac,  Michigan  —  Circulation  66,976 
ABC  Statement,  September  30,  1  964 
Sawyer-Ferguson-Wallcer  Co. 

Detroit  —  New  York  —  Chicago  —  Philadelphia 
Minneapolis  —  Atlanta  —  Los  Angeles  —  San  Francisco 


"HARD  HAT”  gimmick  mailing  of  fhe  Columbus  Dispatch  is  compared 
with  a  more  conventional  entry  by  the  panel,  consisting  of  J.  A.  Kirk¬ 
land,  president  of  Kirkland,  White  &  Schell;  J.  C.  Waldrop  Jr.,  Waldrop 
&  Associates,  and  Robert  McCloud,  McCloud  Merchandising  Services. 
The  panel  judged  national  advertising  direct  mail  and  trade  paper 
advertising. 


Promotion 


{Continued  from  pane  58) 


Georgia  educator.  Dr.  Paul  West, 
superintendent  of  schools,  Fulton 
County,  Ga.,  examines  an  entry 
in  the  public  relations  classifica¬ 
tion.  Dr.  West  exhibited  considera¬ 
ble  interest  in  the  many  educa¬ 
tional  activities  sponsored  by 
newspapers  and  submitted  in  the 
E&P  competition. 


Gift  Is  No  Gooil : 

Thank  Goodness! 

Lexington,  Va. 

The  Lee  Memorial  Journalism 
Foundation  at  Washington  and 
Lee  University  is  GLAD  a  gift 
it  received  recently  is  worth¬ 
less.  It  was  a  copy  of  a  $30,000 
airline  trip  insurance  policy 
taken  out  by  J.  Bruce  Whelihan 
of  Lafayette  Hill,  Pa.  on  a  re¬ 
cent  flight  to  Bermuda.  The 
policy  named  the  Foundation  as 
beneficiary.  The  plane  carrjdng 
Whelihan,  a  1964  graduate  of 
Washington  and  Lee  and  a  jour¬ 
nalism  major,  landed  .safely. 


Drake  J- School 
In  New  Building 

Des  Moines 

Diake  University  dedicated 
its  $1.9  million  general  class¬ 
room  and  journalism  building 
April  22. 

The  completion  of  Meredith 
Hall  brings  together  for  the  fir.st 
time  on  the  Drake  campus  all 
facilities  of  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.  The  journalism  depart¬ 
ment  was  established  in  1962 
when  the  liberal  arts  and  radio 
communications  department 
combined.  Courses  in  radio  com¬ 
munication  and  journalism  have 
been  offered  at  Drake  since  the 
late  1920’s. 

Journalism  facilities  in  the 
new  building  include  a  60  x  20 
foot  radio  and  television  studio 
with  two  closed-circuit  cameras 
and  full  studio  lighting,  a 
graphic  arts  laboratory  with 
proof  press  and  offset  press 
equipment,  photographic  dark 
room,  and  advertising  labora¬ 
tory,  and  offices  for  the  campus 
newspaper,  the  Thnes-Delphic, 


and  the  annual,  the  Quax. 

Hugh  Curtis  is  the  dean  of 
the  school. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  Drake 
include  several  publishing  men: 
Fred  Bohen,  president  of  Mere¬ 
dith  Publishing  Company;  Gard¬ 
ner  Cowles,  president  of  Cowles 
Magazines  &  Broadcasting; 
David  Kruidenier,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager,  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
Co.;  Edwin  T.  Meredith,  vice- 
president,  Meredith  Publishing 
Co.;  and  Vincent  Starzinger, 
secretary  and  general  counsel, 
Des  Moines,  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une  Co. 

• 

Fatshiuli  Reporter 

Richmond,  B.  C. 

Miss  Lois  Cartledge,  social 
editor  of  the  Richmond  Review, 
recently  flew  to  Paiis  to  report 
on  fashion  trends  for  readers  of 
the  weekly  paper  circulating  in 
Vancouver’s  adjacent  .suburb 
municipality. 


Hold  Everythin|{!  \ 

Who  Has  the  Permit?  j 

BLrKFTON,  O  lio  ■ 

Bluffton  has  had  a  building 
permit  law  for  the  past  eL.ht 
years,  and  the  weekly  Blufft  m 
News  has  carried  the  names  of 
all  persons  receiving  vill  ge 
building  permits. 

The  News  is  now  in  the  mi...<t 
of  remodeling  its  office  and 
building  darkrooms  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  floor. 

Halfway  through  the  three 
week  program  someone  finally  [ 

asked  who  had  taken  care  of  | 

the  building  permit.  I 

“I  thought  somebody  else  * 

would  get  it,”  Milton  Edwards,  , 

publisher,  said.  He  supported  i 

the  pa.ssage  of  the  law. 

“I  forgot,”  Charles  Hilty,  (‘di- 
tor,  said.  He  has  reported  oon- 
.struction  activity  in  the  Bluffton 
area  ever  since  the  passage  of 
the  law. 

“By  golly,  I  guess  we  haven’t,” 
Wilbur  Amstutz,  contractor, 
said.  He  is  also  mayor  of  Bluff-  i 
ton  and  is  the  man  who  mii.st  i 
issue  building  permits.  || 

*  I 

Constitution  Reform  I 

Pushed  by  Newspaper 

Milwaukee 

National  authorities  on  .state 
government  will  join  Wiscon-  p 
sin  governmental  and  imlitical 
leaders  May  17  as  participants 
in  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel’s  sec¬ 
ond  annual  “Forum  for  Prog-  | 

ress.”  ; 

Harvey  W.  Schwandner,  Sen¬ 
tinel  executiv’e  editor,  said  the 
all  day  session  will  be  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  state  con¬ 
stitutional  revision.  It  will  con¬ 
sider  the  advisability  of  calling 
a  constitutional  convention  for 
Wisconsin,  he  said. 

“Our  forum  on  constitutional 
revision  is  a  continuation  of  the  j 

Sentinel’s  campaign  for  more  ' 

dynamic,  democratic  and  effec-  i 

tive  state  and  local  government,” 

Mr.  Schwandner  said. 


MEREDITH  HALL,  designed  by  Ludwig  Mies  van  der  Rohe,  was  made  / 
possible  by  gifts  from  the  late  Mrs.  E.  T.  Meredith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E. 

T.  Meredith,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Bohen  and  the  Meredith  Publishing 
Company.  The  building  houses  Drake  University's  school  of  journalism. 


A  FEW  OF  THE  FEATURES  THAT  DISTINGUISH 
THE  SCOTT  SUPER  SEVENTY  PRESS 


The  Best  Way  To  Put  Out  Today’s  Newspapers 


Fingertip  Ink  Control  Panel  for  black  or 
color.  Individual  column  or  full  page 
adjustment. 


Tensionplate  Cylinder  with  underneath 
plate  lockup  fingers  and  stops  in  closed 
position. 


Gear  Box;  mechanism  for  reversing  or 
silencing  printing  couples  and  safety 
clutch  reset  feature. 


Heavy  duty  pre-loaded  roller  bearings, 
extra  large  journals  on  tapered  roller 
bearings, extra  thick  15")  unit  side  frames. 


Adjusting  flow  of  black  ink  into  black  4-portable,  page-wide  colored  ink  tanks 
ink  compartment,  metal  pan  removable  in  position  for  change  from  black  to 
for  fast,  easy  cleaning.  Color. 


ROTAMATIC  pickup  eccentric  roll,  lower 
oscillating  drums,  1st  rubber  covered 
inking  roller. 


Mist  guard,  in¬ 
stalled  left  and 
right  inside 
arch.  Provides 
clear  passage 
to  web  from 
Reel  Room  to 
printing  cou¬ 
ples  through 
mist-free  area. 


WE  INVITE  YOU  TO  SEND  FOR  FULU  INFORMATION 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


JOURNAL  .  Piqua,  Ohio,  CALL  .  Port  CtH4tor 
TRIBUNE  .  Saskatoon,  Sask.,  STAR-PHOliNIX 


For  information,  samples  and 
availability,  write,  phone  or  wire  collect: 


First  Release  Dates:  Daily  -i 


R.  K.  Rogers,  Sales  Manager 
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Ford  Foundation  Aids 
2  Journalism  Projects 


The  Ford  Foundation  has  an¬ 
nounced  two  jyrants  totalling 
$2.8  million  to  support  advanced 
training:  of  American  journal¬ 
ists. 

•  For  the  Nieman  Fellowship 
Program,  Harvard  University 
will  receive  $1.2  million,  mainly 
to  double  the  number  of  awards 
made  each  year  to  practicing: 
journalists. 

•  Columbia  University  will 
receive  $1.6  million  to  strengd;hen 
the  over-all  prog:ram  of  its 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism. 

In  both  cases,  the  recipients 
are  reijuired  to  raise  equal 
amounts  from  other  private 
sources  over  the  next  three 
years. 

“The  job  of  assuring:  a  free 
flow  of  news  and  informed  com¬ 
ment  in  a  democratic  society  is 
infinitely  more  difficult  than  it 
has  ever  been,”  said  Henry  T. 
Heald,  president  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion.  “Massive  social,  political, 
and  scientific  changes  (including 
changes  in  the  technitiues  of 
communication  itself)  make  it 
all  the  more  essential  that  the 
people  are  rapidly  and  reliably 
informed.  American  journalism 


has  made  great  contributions  to 
a  free  society.  To  match  and 
surpass  this  record  under  condi¬ 
tions  of  rapid  change  will  le- 
(juire  an  ev’en  greater  degree  of 
skill  and  knowledge  among  the 
men  who  process  the  news  in  all 
its  forms.  At  the  same  time, 
newspapers  and  other  media  face 
growing  competition  from  other 
fields  for  talented  young  men 
and  women.” 

The  journalism  grants  are 
l)eing  made  under  the  Founda¬ 
tion’s  Special  Programs,  whose 
director  is  James  W.  .Armsey. 

.More  KelluH>liips 

The  grant  for  the  Nieman 
program  will  expand  an  endow'- 
ment  from  the  wife  of  the  late 
Lucius  W.  Nieman,  founder  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  with 
which  the  Nieman  Fellowships 
were  started  in  1937.  The  en¬ 
dowment,  which  is  now  $2  mil¬ 
lion,  produces  income  that  last 
year  permitted  the  appointment 
of  only  eight  Nieman  Fellow’s. 
Fifteen  w’as  the  largest  number 
in  any  year  of  the  program. 
Together  with  matching  funds, 
the  endowment  will  be  expanded 


to  permit  doubling  the  number 
of  annual  fellowships  and  an 
increase  in  the  fellows’  weekly 
stipend. 

■The  rest  of  the  grant  and 
matching  funds  will  be  used  for 
such  activities  as  improvement 
of  the  Nieman  Library,  support 
of  the  quarterly  Nieman  Re¬ 
ports,  and  one  or  more  senior 
fellowships  for  jouinalists  past 
the  regular  Nieman  age  limit 
of  40. 

Nieman,  Fellows  spend  a  full 
academic  yeai’  of  unrestricted 
study  at  Harvard  w’ith  the  aim 
of  broadening  their  intellectual 
horizons  and  imj)ro%’ing  their 
professional  com})etence.”  All 
Harvard  courses  are  open  to 
them.  With  the  aid  of  the  Nie¬ 
man  curator  and  faculty  mem¬ 
bers,  each  fellow  designs  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  classwoik,  seminars, 
reading,  and  discussion  designed 
to  make  the  most  of  the  univer¬ 
sity’s  resources. 

Of  the  313  Nieman  Fellows 
api)ointed  over  the  last  27  years, 
tw’o-thirds  have  remained  in 
journalism.  The  rest  have  gone 
into  such  fields  as  education, 
public  relations,  and  book  pub¬ 
lishing. 

For  most  of  its  history, 
the  Nieman  program  was  di¬ 
rected  by  Louis  M.  Lyons.  When 
he  retired  in  1964,  he  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Dwight  Sargent,  for- 
merlv’  editorial-page  editor  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Fur  (Atlumbia  Programs 

The  grant  to  the  Columbia 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
will  be  used  in  part  to  enlarge 
the  present  endow’ment  of  $3.3 
million  and  for  a  variety  of 
programs  planned  by  Dean  Ed¬ 
ward  W.  Barrett  over  the  next 
several  years.  These  include: 

•  Strengthening  of  courses  in 
fields  of  grow’ing  journalistic 
enterprise — science,  economics, 
urban  problems,  education,  and 
foreign  affairs,  for  example. 

•  Continuing  experiments  in 
advanced  education  for  work¬ 
ing  journalists  to  strengthen 
their  competence  in  these  fields. 

•  Development  of  a  broadened 
and  extended  graduate  program 
for  a  limited  number  of  excep¬ 
tional  students. 

•  Expansion  of  course  work 
and  facilities  in  television  and 
radio. 

•  Additional  development  of 
communications  research  (opin¬ 
ion  analysis  and  analysis  of 
media  effectiveness,  for  ex¬ 
ample)  as  a  tool  for  students, 
editors,  and  other  media  execu¬ 
tives. 

•  Further  development  of 
training  for  journalists  from  the 
developing  countries  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

The  Columbia  journalism 
school  was  founded  in  1912  with 


funds  provided  by  Joseph  Pi.ut- 
zer,  publisher  of  the  New  York 
World.  It  has  graduated  3.u00 
students  and  has  a  current  tu- 
dent  body  of  88. 

Previous  Ford  Foundation 
grants  in  journalism  totalling 
$,’>.4  million  hav’e  l)een  lai.  ely 
limited  to  three  i)articular  areas 
— the  advanced  training  of 
American  journalists  in  inter¬ 
national  affairs,  the  training  of 
foreign  journalists  and  imb- 
lishers,  and  reporting  by  South¬ 
ern  newspapermen  of  inqiariial 
accounts  of  school  desegregation 
in  the  publication  Soutlui-n 
Seliool  News — rather  than  as¬ 
sistance  to  advanced  training  of 
journalists  without  reference  to 
field  of  interest. 

• 

Biirroufshtt  Offers 
Consulting  Service 

Costa  Mesa,  Calif. 

Walter  Burroughs,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Ornn</e  Coast 
Daily  Pilot,  has  formed  a  man¬ 
agement  service  firm,  the  Walter 
Burroughs  Co.  to  offer  services 
in  automated  record  keeping, 
l)ersonnel  administration  and 
labor  relations,  insurance  coun¬ 
seling,  and  in  assisting  com- 
l)anies  with  working  capital 
problems  to  obtain  funds. 

Assisting  Mr.  Burroughs  will 
be  David  Ring,  active  in  indus¬ 
trial  relations  25  years;  Warren 
Snider,  formerly  product  .sales 
manager  of  Motorola  Inc.,  and 
Frederick  Hughes,  manager  of 
a  national  insurance  brokerage 
Southern  California  office  for 
15  years. 

• 

D’Arcy  PR  Adds 
Taylor  Wine  Co. 

The  Taylor  Wine  Company  of 
Hammondsport,  N.  Y,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  the  public  relations  di¬ 
vision  of  D’Arcy  Advertising 
Company.  D’Arcy  has  been  the 
advertising  agency  for  Taylor 
since  1955,  but  public  relations 
was  formerly  handled  by  Davis, 
Parsons  and  Strohmeier  Inc. 
Warren  E.  H.  Hall,  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Biscuit  Company  for  the 
past  eight  years,  has  joined 
D’Arcy  as  public  relations  ac¬ 
count/executive  for  Taylor. 

• 

Alabama  Star  Rises 

Northport,  Ala. 

The  Alabama  Star  has  ^gun 
publication  by  offset  six  days  a 
week.  W.  B.  Twitty  is  president 
of  the  American  Southern  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  The  publisher  of  the 
new  paper  is  Nelson  Weaver, 
president  of  Nelson  Weaver  Co. 
in  Birmingham,  and  the  man¬ 
agement  editor  is  Ben  Knight, 
formerly  on  papers  in  Florence 
(Ala.),  Nashville  (Tenn.)  and 
Asheville  (N.  C.). 


Of  LAMMC  tVwCl 


•  •• 

In  the  Philadelphia 
8'County 
S.M.S.A. 


A*  Retail  Sales  are  up  16%— 1963  over  1958 

Source:  1963  Census  of  Business  -  Retail  Trade 


UP  44.49b 


BUCKS  COUNTY,  PA. 

RETAIL  SALES  ARE 

Highest  %  increase  of  the  5  Penno.  5.M.S.A.  Counties 


73%  of  the  Bucks  County  Population 
lives  within  our  A.B.C.  Market  Area 
Where  we  have  88%  C.Z.  COVERAGE. 
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Throughout  the  United  States.. . 


Photographed  in  Copenhagen  by  United  Preaa  IntemationeU  Compix 


as  well  as  in  Denmark 


COMPETENT  CRAFTSMEN  PREFER  WOOD  FL0N6  MATS 

For  53  years,  WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION  has  specialized  in  serving  the  graphic 
arts  industry  with  specialized  products  that  have  been  specified,  year  after  year,  by  news¬ 
paper  craftsmen  in  every  one  of  our  United  States.  That  this  constant  preference  for  Wood 
Flong  is  well- justified  is  further  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  Wood  Flong  mats  are  used 
in  43  foreign  coimtries,  as  well.  This  isn’t  too  surprising,  though,  because  craftsmanship 
knows  no  borders  nor  is  language  any  barrier. 

SUPIK  nONOS  •  R.O.P.  SUPER  HONGS  •  H-T-P  MATS 
•  STANDARD  MATS  •  DUROMATS  •  SPtCIAL  MATS  •  R.O.P.  COIOR  MATS 
•  GREEN  BAKED  MATS  •  SYNDICATl  MATS  •  AD  MATS 

One-piece  SUPER  FLONG  no-pock  maf-A  NEW  ERA  IN  STEREOTYPING 

WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK  N«w  York  OHiOo:  561  Fifth  Ave.,  Phone:  MU  7-2960 

SBRYIMG  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 
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FAIRCHILD 

news 


I>iuis  Bailey,  who  has  been  on  the 
advertising  sales  staff  of  SI  PER- 
MARKET  NEWS,  has  Iteen  named 
advertising  director  of  DRlAi 
NEWS  WEEKLY.  He  succeeds 
Robert  Stainton  who  wished  to  be 
relieved  of  these  duties  to  devote 
full  time  to  being  advertising  di¬ 
rector  <.f  SUPERMARKET  NEWS. 
Mr.  Bailey  joined  SUPERMARKET 
NEWS  in  19.S2  as  a  rejxirter,  later 
lM‘came  advertising  promotion  man¬ 
ager  and  then  advertising  represent¬ 
ative.  B«‘fore  joining  Fairchild,  he 
hud  been  a  reporter  for  the  Kings¬ 
port,  Tenn.,  Times  News  and  the 
Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 


Joy  F.  Sokeitous  has  joined  Fair¬ 
child’s  Philadelphia  news  staff  and 
will  cover  the  area  for  sections  of 

FOOTWEAR  NEWS.  HOME  FUR- 
NI.'^HINGS  DAILY  and  DAILY  I 
NEWS  RECORD. 


Ed  (iold  has  been  invited  to  con¬ 
duct  his  slide  presentation.  "The 
Dynamics  of  Retailing.”  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Merchants  Assn.  In-  I 
stitute  for  Managers  of  Branch  \ 
.‘'tores  at  the  Summit  Hotel.  .Apr.  j 
28.  Mr.  Gold,  who  is  Fairchild’s  \ 
retail  management  specialist,  also  is 
coordinator  for  Fain'hild  Visuals,  ' 
a  new  division  which  is  producing 
visual  aid  materials  for  business  ' 
us«*. 


Edna  (ioodman.  of  the  W'OME.N’S 
WEAR  DAILY  New  York  news 
staff,  travels  up  to  Providence.  , 
R.  L,  next  week  to  cover  the  Provi-  , 
dence  Jewelry  Show'  which  starts 
Apr.  26.  At  the  same  time,  Ikiston 
news  chief.  Lise  .Monty,  will  be  in 
Chicopee.  Mass.,  Apr.  26-28,  to  at-  j 
tend  the  Mass  Merchandising  Sem-  ' 
inar  at  the  Llniversily  of  Massachu-  i 
setts.  ' 


Fairchild’s  Directory  Division  has  i 
just  issued  two  more  of  its  spring 
Directories  for  advanced  fall  buv-  j 
ing.  WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY’s  | 
“.Accessories”  Directory  has  come  i 
off  the  presses  with  2.926  sources  of  j 
merchandise  in  all  women’s  acx'es-  i 
sory  items.  The  new  “Men’s  &  Boys’  j 
Wear”  Directory  contains  7.227  j 
listings  of  resources  in  the  men’s 
and  boys’  apparel  field. 


James  Newton  is  a  new  addition  to  , 
the  news  department  staff  of  HOME 
FURNLSHINGS  DAILY.  He  is  re¬ 
porting  for  the  housewares  section  ! 
of  the  paper.  * 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  Eatr  12Hi  SL,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

of 

Daily  Nawt  RKord.  Woman'i  Waar  Daily, 
Homa  Fumitliingt  Daily,  Footwaar  Nawt, 
Stiparmarkat  Nawt,  Drug  Nawt  Waakly, 
Man's  Wear  Elactronic  Naws,  Books, 
Motalworking  Naws,  Diractorias. 


Columbia  Scholar 
Appointed  Editor 

Johnstown,  Pa. 

Retirement  of  C.  VA’.  (Rill) 

Dressier  as  associate  editor  and 
chief  editorial  writer  has  led  to 
a  realignment  of  executiv’e  edi¬ 
torial  duties  of  the  Jnlniatowyi 
(Pa.)  Trilmnc-Dcmocrnt. 

George  Fattman  has  been 
named  executive  editor  with  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  editorial 
department  and  all  news  opera¬ 
tions. 

Paul  T.  Abram,  since  1957  a 
nightside  copy  editor,  has  taken 
over  duties  as  associate  editor 
and  chief  editorial  w’riter. 

Joining  the  Tribune-Democrat 
in  1958  after  his  graduation 
from  Juniata  College,  Mr.  Fatt¬ 
man  serv’ed  successiv’ely  as  a 
reporter  and  night  telegraph 
editor.  In  June,  1964,  he  was 
awarded  a  master’s  degree  from 
the  Graduate  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  of  Columbia  University. 

There  he  won  the  Borden  Gradu¬ 
ate  Award,  a  Sevellon  Brown 
Award  in  the  history  of  journal¬ 
ism,  the  Siprma  Delta  Chi  Award 
to  the  outstanding  male  gradu¬ 
ate  in  journalism,  and  a  Pulitzer 
Traveling  Fellowship.  Under  the 
fellowship  he  traveled  in  15 
European  countries  and  Moroc¬ 
co,  accompanied  by  his  wife, 

Anne,  and  their  son,  George,  18 
months. 

Mr.  Abraham’s  service,  start¬ 
ing  as  a  copyboy  in  1948,  was 
interrupted  by  a  4-year  Navy  ‘(Neb.)  W<yrld  Herald,  to  pro¬ 
enlistment.  He  rejoined  the  staff  duction  manager,  Philadelphia 
in  1955  as  a  reporter.  Inquirer  and  Philculelphia  Daily 

Mr.  Dressier  was  with  The  Xews. 

Tribune-Democrat  during  18  of  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

his  45  years  as  a  newspaperman.  Bob  Eisler  —  from  night  city 
He  was  associate  editor  of  the  desk  to  assistant  picture  editor, 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  con-  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  replacing 
tinuing  a  career  with  that  news-  Al  Zurawski,  resigned;  Ernest 
paper  which  included  duties  as  Raum  —  from  editor  of  the  New 
political  and  editorial  writer,  Jersey  zoned  edition  to  assistant 
prior  to  becoming  associated  city  editor;  Henry  Yocum  —  to 
with  the  Johnstown  newspaper  editor.  New  Jersey  edition; 
in  1947  as  associate  editor  and  Jason  Bennett  —  to  assistant 
editorial  writer. 


HARWOOD 


ROSENBAUM 


DAVID  E.  ROSENBAUM  who  worked  on  the  staff  of  the  St.  Petersourg 
(Fla.)  Times,  has  been  awarded  the  $500  Borden  scholarship  at  the  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Journalism  at  Columbia  University. 

RICHARD  HARWOOD,  Washington  correspondent  for  the  Louisville  ( Ky.) 
Courier-Journal,  previously  on  the  staff  of  the  Nashville  Tennessean,  and  a 
Nleman  Fellow  at  Harvard  (1955-56),  is  now  working  on  a  Carnegie  fellow¬ 
ship  for  investigative  writing  at  Columbia  University. 


J.  R.  Allreh),  university  news  Clyde  A.  Osburn  —  from 
editor  at  Utah  State  University  business  manager,  Pendleton 
—  on  leave  as  press  assistant  to  (Ore.)  Ea,st  Oregonian,  to  busi- 
Rep.  Laurence  J.  Burton  (R-  ness  manager,  Lancaster 
Utah).  (Calif.)  Daily  Ledger-Gazette. 


night  city  editor. 


NINETY-DAY  INDEXES 


Robert  E.  Audley  —  from 
display  advertising,  Syracuse 
(N.  Y.)  Post-Standard,  to  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Ma¬ 
rine  Midland  Trust  Co.  of  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York. 


The  cumulative,  interim  index  received  by  subscribers  last 
week  enables  them  to  locate  everything  published  on  a  sub¬ 
ject  since  January  1,  1962,  and  thus  get  the  benefit  of  depth 
coverage  in  the  past  and  all  updating  material  through 
March  of  this  year. 


Clayton  Irwin,  Detroit  News 
—  elected  president  of  the  Mid¬ 
west  Travel  Writers  Associa¬ 
tion.  *  *  * 

Craig  Smith  —  from  UPI, 
Concord,  N.  H.,  to  manager  of 
the  Portland,  Me.,  bureau,  re¬ 
placing  Jambs  W.  Ryan,  shifted 
to  Boston. 
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COWAN 


LYONS 


JOHNSON 


CULVER 


HARRY  LYONS,  cartoonist  tor  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  raised  $512  for 
the  American  Cancer  Society  in  a  sale  of  his  original  drawings. 

DIXIE  COWAN,  21-year-old  editor  of  the  Daily  IllinI  at  the  University 
of  Illinois,  a  French  major,  hopes  to  be  a  reporter  of  education  affairs.  She 
says:  "A  woman's  natural  curiosity  is  her  greatest  asset  as  a  reporter.  A 
woman  won't  hesitate  to  ask  questions." 

G.  WILLIAM  HEIN,  classified  advertising  manager  of  the  Ann  Arbor 
(Mich.)  News  the  past  three  years,  is  now  manager  of  the  Ypsilanti  Press. 
Both  newspapers  are  in  the  Booth  group. 

BYRON  G.  CULVER,  head  of  the  nation's  largest  degree-granting  School 
of  Printing  at  thei  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology  since  1937,  is  preparing 
to  retire  June  30.  He  began  on  the  art  faculty  after  graduating  from  RIT 
in.  1918. 

OMER  JOHNSON,  a  graduate  of  Ohio  University  (1949),  editor  of  the 
Kettering-Oakwood  Times  (1959)  and  news  editor  of  the  Kentucky  Post 
at  Covington  (1963),  has  been  moved  up  to  managing  editor  of  this 
Scripps-Howard  newspaper. 


"MAN  WITH  A  MESSAGE" 

JENKIN  LLOYD  JONES 


Once  every  week  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  editor  of 
the  Tulsa  Tribune,  releases  approximately  800  words 
that  sparkle  with  the  glitter  of  his  strong  convic- 
tions.  Not  a  chronic  complainer  but  a  constructive 
molder  of  public  opinion,  Mr.  Jones  writes  on  a  multiplicity  of  subjects 
— all  devoted  to  the  betterment  of  our  daily  lives. 

If  you  would  discover  what  makes  readers  buy  newspapers  and  why 
his  following  has  become  so  tremendous,  write,  wire  or  phone  for  a 
few  recent  samples. 


GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 

2$0  Park  Ave.,  New  York  10017  212-986- 


Richard  Sheeran,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Daily  News  police  reporter 
before  his  two-year  sendee  in 
the  U.  S.  Navy  —  rejoined  the 
lewrite  staff. 

It  Ne  ♦ 

Roger  Keim,  formerly  with 
Coatesville  (Pa.)  Record  —  to 
.sports  staff,  Philadelplna  In¬ 
quirer. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Joseph  F.  Citrran,  formerly 
with  Johnson,  Kent,  Gavin  and 
Sindig,  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives  —  to  national  advertising: 
staff  of  the  Boston  Record  and 
Advertiser. 

*  J|i  * 

Gerard  J.  Barrett,  editor  of 
the  weekly  Olyphant  (Pa.)  Ga¬ 
zette  and  Ihinmorean  —  named 
joesident  of  the  Barrett  Pub¬ 
lishing:  Co. 

Allen  Nachteman,  New 
York  University  g:raduate  —  to 
reporter  for  the  Waterbary 
(Conn.)  Republican;  Thomas 
Crydlu  —  to  Cheshire  office  re- 
))orter  for  the  Republican  and 
Waterbary  (Conn.)  American, 
replacing  George  H.  Foster, 
now  on  staff  of  the  weekly  WV.sf- 
port  (Conn.)  Town  Crier; 
Kathlbi:n  Atwood  —  from  re¬ 
porter  to  school  page  .section, 
American. 

9|(  *  * 

Mrs.  Frank  \V.  Boyd,  87,  as- 
.sociate  editor  of  the  weekly 
Mankato  (Kan.)  Jewell  County 
Record — named  Kansas  Mother 
of  the  Year. 

«  iN  * 

Frank  H.  Fuller,  retired 
chief  of  Associated  Press  in  Vir- 
grinia — a  citation  from  Ran- 
dolph-Macon  College  for  dis- 
tingfuished  service  in  journalism. 

*  *  * 

J.  Emlyn  Williams,  former 
Central  European  correspondent 
of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
— the  Officers  Cross  of  the  Order 
of  Merit  of  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  (First  Class). 

*  *  * 

Albert  E.  Kaff,  news  editor 
of  the  Asia  Division  of  United 


•  • 


JR. 

^  AND  COMPANY 


Press  International — appointed 
general  news  manager  for  Asia. 
He  joined  UPI  in  1952. 

«  ♦  ♦ 

C.  R.  (Pete)  Boughn,  medi¬ 
cal  writer  for  the  Omaha 
(Nebr.)  World-Herald  and  a 
member  of  its  staff  for  13  years 
— to  the  University  of  Nebraska 
College  of  Medicine  as  director 
of  public  relations. 

*  «  « 

Arthur  R.  Bertelson,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  St.  Louis 
( Mo. )  Post-Dispatch — elected  a 
director  of  the  Pulitzer  Publish¬ 
ing  Co. 

*  *  * 

Dan  L.  Thrapp,  Los  .\ngeles 
Times  religion  editor — an  illum¬ 
inated  scroll  from  the  National 
Religious  Public  Relations  Coun¬ 
cil. 

#  *  « 

Nick  Archer  —  from  assign¬ 
ment  manager  to  director  of 
basic  news  for  American  Broad¬ 
casting  Company.  He  formerly 
worked  for  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal-American. 

*  *  * 

Wilson  W.  Condict  —  re¬ 
joined  the  Visual  Education 
Consultants  Inc.,  Madison,  Wis., 
as  mid-west  manager.  He  was 
with  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat  for  more  than  30  years  and. 
then  a  vicepresident  on  Moloney, 
Regan  &  Schmitt,  New  York. 

I  ETersrthing 
in  Baltimore 
revolves  around 

THE  SUN 

Morning 

Evening 

Snnday 

Tliat*s  why 
The  Sunpapers 
carry  more  than 
70% 

ofi  all  advertising 
in 

Baltimore 

metropolitan 

newspapers. 

NaliMul  RiprMMWim: 
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Obituary 


Mrs.  Andrew  L.  McCabe,  73, 
society  editor  of  the  old  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Ledger  who 
wrote  under  the  name  of  Nancy 
WjTine;  recently. 

*  *  * 

Robert  A.  Crandall,  52,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Independent ;  recently. 

*  *  « 

John  Sage  Jr.,  49,  former 
police  reporter  for  the  Pasadena 
(Calif.)  Independent  Star- 
News;  March  24. 

*  *  * 

John  L.  McKee,  62,  business 
news  writer  for  the  Associated 
Press  World  Services;  April  12. 

«  *  « 

Walter  R.  Brown,  70,  for¬ 
mer  publisher  of  the  old  Ro¬ 
chester  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News; 
April  7. 

«  *  * 

Fred  Zim.mer,  60,  former  As¬ 
sociated  Press  staff  member  and 
publisher  of  the  Hartington 
(Neh.)  Cedar  County  News; 
April  10. 

>1:  ♦  * 

John  M.  (Hack)  Miller,  64, 
photographer  for  new’spapers  in 
Baltimore,  New  York  City,  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Seattle;  .4pril  8. 

«  ♦  * 

Leo  P.  Kenneally,  62,  former 
reporter  for  the  Proi'idenee 
(R.  I.)  Journal-Bulletin  and 
more  recently  in  public  rela¬ 
tions;  April  10. 

*  «  « 

Kyc  Chcn  Cho,  37,  resident 
correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Times  in  Korea;  April  10. 

*  «  « 

Donald  A.  Denis,  42,  member 
of  the  advertising  department  of 
the  Claremont  (N.  H.)  Daily 
Eagle;  April  3. 

*  *  * 

Marvin  Carter,  reporter  for 
the  San  Fernando  Valley 
(Calif.)  News;  April  4. 

*  «  » 

Fred  I.  King,  90,  a  former 
president  of  the  Indiana  Repub¬ 
lican  Editorial  Association, 
owner  of  the  Wabash  Plain 
Dealer  from  1913  to  1920;  April 


Edwin  H.  Penisten,  77,  re¬ 
tired  golf  writer  and  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Columbus  (0.)  Dis¬ 
patch;  .4pril  10. 

*  «  * 

William  E.  Kimbrough  Jr., 
47,  teacher,  publicist,  former 
reporter  for  the  New  Orleans 
(La.)  Item  in  the  1950s;  April 


Harry  K.  Seymour,  73,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Fort  Smith 
(Ark.)  Southwest  American- 
Times  Record  when  he  retired  in 
1953;  April  7. 


Andrew  J.  K.  McCaffrey,  44, 
former  AP  and  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Star-Ledger  staffer;  director  of 
public  relations  for  the  New 
York  News’  .stations;  April  7.. 
*  *  * 

Joseph  C.  Alllson,  76,  who 
headed  the  Seattle  office  of 
West-Holliday  Co.,  newspaper 
publishers’  representatives  from 
1932  to  1951;  executive  organ¬ 
izer  of  the  Allied  Daily  News¬ 
papers  Association  of  Washing¬ 
ton;  March  22. 

*  *  * 

James  H.  Smith,  57,  a  former 
.sports  editor  of  the  Halifax 
(N.  S.)  Chronicle-Herald;  April 


Joseph  M.  Bunting,  74,  re¬ 
tired  (1958)  general  manager 
of  the  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Daily 
Pantagraph ;  April  2. 

*  *  * 

Margaret  Ecker  Francis, 
war  correspondent  for  Van¬ 
couver,  B.  C.  newspapers;  re¬ 
cently  in  the  Balearic  Islands. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Robert  W.  Kincety,  69,  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  News;  April  4. 

*  *  * 

Baker  Brownell,  77,  edito¬ 
rial  writer  for  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  and  Chicago  Daily  News 
liefore  liecoming  a  professor  of 
Philosophy  at  Northwestern 
University;  April  5. 

*  *  * 

Walter  A.  Letzler,  76,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Muncie 
(Ind.)  Star  and  Press;  April  7. 

«  «  * 

Harry  Lee  Onstott,  62,  for¬ 
mer  teacher,  letter  carrier  and 
Indiana  newspaperman ;  April  7. 

«  *  * 

Niel  Kincey,  70,  retired  As- 
•sociated  Press  newsman  in  New 
Orleans;  April  8. 

*  *  * 

John  M.  Will,  60,  with  the 
Mobile  (Ala.)  Press-Register 
since  1942;  April  3. 

*  *  * 

C.  C.  Tisler,  60,  reporter- 
farm  editor  of  the  Ottawa  (Ill.) 
Republican-Times,  with  the  pa- 
Ijer  for  35  years;  April  5. 

*  *  • 

Marvin  E.  Carter,  57,  copy 
editor  for  the  Van  Nuys  (Calif.) 
News  and  formerly  with  the 
Los  Angeles  Mirror;  April  2. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Duffy  Ransohoff  Wes¬ 
ton,  83,  onetime  book  reviewer 
and  literary  critic  on  the  old 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Times-Star; 
April  2. 

*  *  * 

Hesman  S.  Bassett,  95,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  weekly  Harrington 
(Wash.)  Citizen  for  52  years 
before  he  retired;  April  2. 

*  *  * 

E.  E.  Roberts,  74,  professor 
emeritus  at  Bethany  College, 


Bethany,  W.  Va.,  chairman  of 
its  journalism  department  for 
25  years,  credited  with  having 
established  the  first  educational 
department  of  public  relations 
in  America;  April  1. 

*  *  * 

Harry  L.  Horne,  63,  former 
rejiorter  for  the  (Cleveland) 

Plain  Dealer  and  onetime  editor 
of  the  Ashland  (Ohio)  Times- 
Gazette;  March  29. 

«  *  * 

.4RTHUR  “Izzy”  Siegel,  62, 

Boston  Globe  sports  columnist 
and  former  sports  editor  of  the  AWARD  —  Nevada  Gov.  Grant 

Boston  Traveler;  March  26.  Sawyer,  left,  presents  the  Nevada 

*  *  e  State  Press  Association's  "com- 

JOHN  Roberts  Jr.,  59,  adver- 
tismg  director  of  the  Fayette-  ^ 

ville  (N.  C.)  Obseri*er;  April  1.  articles  on  high  school  dropouts. 

♦  ♦  *  _ 

Artiutr  Siegel,  62,  sports 

columnist,  Bof^ton  Globe;  March  Agency  Items 

*  *  *  _  BLACK-RUSSELL-MORRIS, 

Leonace  Dryden  Go.ans,  53,  Newark,  N.J.  agency,  has  ap- 

news  editor  of  the  Lebanon  pointed  Elaine  R.  Bieniek  media 
(Ohio)  Daily^  Record;  March  27.  director.  She  has  been  with  R.  J. 

Goerke  Co.  department  store 
Stephen  Ripley,  57,  executive  and  Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston, 
.secretary  of  the  contracts  com-  book  publishers, 
mittee  of  the  American  News-  *  ♦  ♦ 

paper  Guild;  April  4.  FLADELL,  WINSTON,  PEN- 

*  *  *  NETTE  agency  has  hired  John 

Caroline  W.  Trotter,  77,  re-  Linder  as  art  director.  He  was 

tired  society  editor  of  the  Phila-  formerly  with  Ogilvy,  Benson  & 
delphia  Bulletin;  recently.  Mather. 

a  *  *  «  . 

G.  E.  (Ted)  McCormick,  54,  j.  WALTER  THOMPSON— 
.sub-editor  of  the  Montreal  Ga-  Gurden  Mooser,  vicepresident 
zette;  March  28.  and  account  supen’isor,  has  re- 

*  *  *  signed  to  accept  a  position  as 

George  Connaughton,  68,  assistant  to  the  chancellor  of 

formerly  with  Seattle  (Wash.)  the  University  of  California  at 
Post  Intelligencer  and  former  Santa  Cruz,  opening  next  fall, 
city  editor  of  the  New  York  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Times;  recently.  WEST,  WEIR  &  BARTEL 

has  acquired  Getz  &  Sandborg 
Carl  H.  Winston  Jr.,  34,  Inc.  of  Los  Angeles.  The  entire 
copy  editor,  San  Francisco  News  G&S  staff  will  move  into 
CM  Bulletin;  March  29.  WW&B’s  offices  in  Beverly  Hills. 

4^  4t  4i  i|( 

Tomas  Gabriel  Duque,  75,  re-  EDWARD  H.  WEISS,  Chi- 

tired  publisher  of  La  Estrella,  cago,  has  been  awarded  the 
Panama  City,  Panama;  April  1.  Helene  Curtis  “Spray  Net”  ac- 
"'  *  *  count,  effective  May  15,  and  the 

Jack  M.  Redding,  56,  former  Dalton  Company,  division  of 
Chicago  newsman  who  directed  Mead-Johnson,  for  “Nuttriment” 
publicity  for  President  Tru-  and  “Good  Measure,”  as  well  as 
man’s  1948  campaign;  April  2.  other  dietary  products.  The  ac- 

*  *  *  counts  were  with  McCann-Erick- 

Sam  Romqi,  52,  labor  news  son  and  Benton  &  Bowles,  re¬ 
writer  for  the  Minneapolis  Trib-  spectively. 

une;  April  13.  ♦  ♦  * 

*  *  *  WEIGHTMAN  agency,  Phila- 

Powell  Lee,  72,  reporter  for  delphia,  has  hired  Richard  Gehr- 

the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-  ing  as  print  media  director  and 
Journal  and  Times  for  44  years;  Hal  Gingrich  as  art  director. 
April  15.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

*  *  *  CHIRURG  &  CAIRNS  has 

William  H.  Hessler,  60,  edi-  been  appointed  to  handle  con- 

torial  writer  and  foreign  news  sumer  ad  campaigns  for  the 

analyst  for  the  Cincinnati  (O.)  promotion  of  tourism  to  Vene- 

Enquirer;  April  15.  zuela,  Peru,  Ecuador  and  Co- 

*  ♦  ♦  lombia. 

John  A.  Fox,  55,  a  New  Zea-  ♦  *  ♦ 

land  journalist  who  worked  on  HICKS  &  GRIEST  has  ap- 
the  Toledo  (O.)  Blade  in  1954;  pointed  John  F.  Meehan  director 
April  14.  of  research. 
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NEWSPAPERS  OF  THE  WORLD— XV 


THE  ATLANTA  CONSTITUTION 


"The  Atlanta  Constitution  is  probably 
the  best  newspaper  in  an  area  of  the 
southern  United  States  more  than  four  and  a 
half  times  the  size  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  nature  of  the  competition  takes  some  of 
the  lustre  from  this  claim,  but  although 
it  maintains  no  foreign  correspondents  and 
indeed  has  only  a  single  staff  writer 
outside  Georgia,  the  Constitution,  whose 
circulation  is  200,000,  commands  respect 
primarily  for  its  editorial  courage."  . 


Henry  Grady.  Joel  Chandler  Harris, 

Ralph  McGill . . .  “It  was  the  influence 
of  these  men  and  others  like  them 
which  gave  the  newspaper  its  reputation 
for  speaking  out  against  defeatism 
and  op  behalf  of  integrity  and  courage." 


_  /or  97  Yrnri  thf  South' t  Slnntinrti  \ew*popfr 

"“vjgrom  Our  Washington  Correspondent 

The  Atlanta  Constttutton  probably  ^tnuch  as  any  man  lo  coax  the  south  many  years  and  became  a  torce  in 
the  best  newspaper  in  an  area  of  the  ti^>ar<ls  the  mid-twentieth  century.  Like  Georgia  politics  but  eventually,  as  so 
southern  United  States, more  than  four  Heiiry  Woodfin  Grady,  a  former  editor  often,  the  two  papers  came  under  the 
and  a  half  times  the  size  of  the  United  whoVrst  evangelized  after  the  Civil  War  same  ownership,  that  of  Mr.  James  M. 
Kingdom.  1  he  nature  of  the  competition  on  IjhaU  ol  "the  new  south  ",  Mr.  Cox,  who  acquired  a  controlling  share 

takes  some  of  the  lustre  from  this  claim  McGill  has  used,  and  encouraged  others  of  them  both  in  1950.  They  now  main- 

but.  although  it  maintains  no  foreign  cor-  lo  ux,  the  columns  of  the  Com/irurion  tain  separate  staffs  and  a  different 

respondents  and  has  indeed  only  a  single  to  jsicach  agricultural  reform,  indus-  editorial  policy  but  on  Sundays  and  holi- 

start  writer  outside  Georgia,  the  Consti-  It^  expansion,  and  racial  equality.  days  come  out  together. 
tution.  whose  circulation  is  ZOO.OOO^j^i'^His  exploitation  of  the  economic  as  urotrsMai  izsi  iDivia  i  icxe 

commands  respect  primarily  for  ly^well  as  the  moral  benefils  of  desegrega-  rl'KsOINAL  JUUKNALlSIVi 

^^dilorial  courage.  ^  tion  has  been  largely  responsible  for  the  If  the  history  of  the  Constitution  tends 

"’^**^-.1)01  easy  Uj^e  global  progressive  image  of  Atlanta,  and  if  the  to  become  the  story  of  Grady  and 

newspaper  tfrtfjprTfifff&d  States  and  in  Negro  community  has  sometimes  been  McGill,  personal  journalism  is  believed 
the  south  It  nu^weJl  be  impossible.  The  ahead  of  him,  it  has,  nevertlwless,  read  to  suit  the  southern  reader  and  others, 
ConstitiititH^ike  most  American  news-  and  appreciated  him.  He  has  offered  including  Evan  and  Clark  Howell,  who 
papers  frrfm  Maine  to  California,  relies  depressed  people  a  powerful  ally  and  edited  the  paper  for  long  periods,  have 
upon  J,J«e  predigested  view  of  the  out-  has  provided  a  forum  for  the  expression  contributed  much  lo  its  success..  Further 
side^ijworld  dispensed  by  the  As.sociated  of  liberal  views.  In  the  process  he  has  distinction  was  J^nl  tri'fll  Chandler 
Press  and  Ute  United  Press  International,  been  threatened  in  his  office,  subjected  Harris.  t^.sMWatSrof  Uncle  Remus,  who 
>mi  it  can  claim  jximary  responsibility  to  various  harassments.  and  had  his  pro-  spcaji^^yeai^  *t  lfief^ihtiffiiW««-afler 
for  the  modernity  and  relative  perty  fired  upon,  but  it  is  by  making  it  writing  political  ediloTTSlIki^ 

liberalism  of  Atlanta,  the  home  of  Dr.  psychologically,  as  well  as  physicali;^”Teatures,  fiction  and  book  reviews.  \ 
Martin  Luther  King,  and  half  a  million  easier  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  It  was  rhe  influence  of  these  men  and  \ 

others,  a  place  of  underpasses  and  tall  he  has  made  his  major  contribution  others  like  them  which  gave  the  news-  J 


editorial  policy  but  on  Sundays  and  holi¬ 
days  come  out  together. 


PFRSONAL  JOURNALISM 

If  the  history  of  the  Constitution  tends 


LIGHTNING  ROD 

It  is  no  surprise  that  his  successor 


others,  a  place  of  underpasses  and  tall  he  has  made  his  major  contribution  others  like  them  which  gave  tihe  news-  J 

buildings  such  as  no  other  sotMihem  city  i  ir'UTiMiiMr'  Dzsrs  I  paper  its  rejHitation  for  speaking  out^ 

can  boast  and  a  place  where  Negroes  LlOHIlNlINO  KOU  %  against  defeatism  and  on  behalf  of  inlgjy 

hold  public  office.  This  is  no  smaU  j,  po  surprise  that  his  successonte,^r‘‘y  courage.  Nev£rtheleii.,^Tias 
achievement  for  a  fairly  small  news-  editor,  Mr.  Eugene  Patterson,  is  vice-  -*«hkssi>rica;^n  othec.jrfec.-  In  the 
jsaper  founded  in  1868,  four  years  after  chairman  of  the  United  .States  Civil  coursdrfW*Tfr^f>r)C>sition  lo  various 
General  .Sherman  had  left  AUanta  In  Rights  Commission,  an  indication  thaLj«^<*'**^8‘c  Governors  of  Georgia  the 
flames  and  marched  off  lo  the  sea.  the  Atlanta  Constitution  will  contiiurfshi  Constitution  won  a  Pulitzer  prize  in  1931 

That  the  newspaper  has  still  much  to  the  vanguard.  Mr.  Patterson-ia^^oung  for  meritorious  public  service  in  cam- 
accomplish  was  underlined  by  Georgia's  man  who  used  to  work  agency  paigning  against  municipal  corruption, 

defection  to  Senator  Goldwater  this  year,  jp  London,  is  as  cW^^nlly  liberal  as  and  in'l960  Mr.  Jack  Nelson,  a  reporter, 
but  the  difference  bclwe-tn  Atlanta  and.  Mr  McGili  andjiMf^s  serving  as  a  light-  'von  a  Pulitzer  award  for  an  exposd  of 
say,  Jackson,  Mississippi,  is  that  this  was  ning  rod  i^vmit  he  regards  as  one  of  conditions  in  Georgia's  mental 

done  in  spile  of  the  newspaper.  Until  the  revolutions  in  the  country,  hospitals.  Mr.  McGill  had  been  awarded 

he  entered  the  presidential  contest  Mr.  T^'excitement  is  shared  by  an  unusu-  the  prize  the  year  before  for  his  editorial 
Goldwater's  column  was  syndicated  i^;^TIy  talented  and  dedicated  staff  which  articles  as  exemplified  by  one  entitled 


the  Atlanta  Constitution,  as  way^^Jiff.  includes  many  Nieman  fellows. 
Westbrook  Pegler's  equally  rW-wing  Mr.  Patterson  would  like  to  employ 


‘  One  church,  one  school ' 


offering  before  him,  but  n^jitecause  the  some  foreign  correspondents,  difficult 
newspajser  supported  ^^Tiews  of  either,  and  expensive  though  it  would  be.  but 


some  forei^  correspondents,  difficult  NOTABLL  ENEMIES 

and  expensive  though  it  would  be,  but  The  Constitution  is  large.  Like  most 
there  is  a  kind  of  unspoken  agreement  American  papers,  it  is  often  over  SO 


r>  1  iMf  rnrUifT  THrsiir’UTC  «  a  ama  Ol  unspoacn  agreement  American  papers,  h  is  oiien  over  au 

inuruunls  that  until  the  majiH  problem  of  the  south  pages  and  comes  in  sections.  It  sells 
The  thag^itor  once  said  he  published  is  further  solved,  it  would  be  premature,  for  five  cents  in  Georgia  and  10  outside. 
Mr.  because  people  wanted  to  Instead,  both  Mr.  Patterson  and  Mr.  On  Sundays  and  holidays  the  joint  paper 

JyjgfW'  what  dangerous  thoughts  the  McGill  travel  a  good  deal,  as  do  other  goes  over  100  pag;es.  Many  of  the 
f^^umnist  was  thinking,  and  the  principle  members  of  the  staff,  and  are  able  to  advertisements  are  in  colour, 
has  been  extended  to  the  point  where  supplement  foreign  news  in  their  signed  Mr.  McGill  believes  that  a  newspaper 
sometimes  the  views  of  as  many  as  16  columns.  must  live  with  the  people,  fight  for  them, 

columnists  may  be  found  on  and  op|x>-  The  Constitution,  whieh  began  life  by  their  health,  their  housing,  their  living 
site  the  editorial  page.  These  included  fighting  for  a  new  state  constitution,  was  conditions,  their  children  and  tjieir 
the  columnists  of  the  New  York  Times,  long  in  fierce  competition  with  the  whole  panorama  of  interests.  In  the 
whose  news  service  adds  another  dimen-  Atlanta  Journal,  an  evening  paper  which  course  of  pursuing  this  credo,  he  and  hit 
sion  to  the  foreign  and  domesuc  claims  to  “  cover  Dixie  like  dew  ”,  This  newspaper  have  earned  some  notable 
coverage.  pitted  two  young  friends,  Henry  Grady  enemies.  The  paper  de.scribes  itself  as 

However,  only  one  columnist  occu-  and  Hoke  Smith,  against  each  other,  “  the  south’s  standard  newspaper  ”.  If 
pies  a  position  on  the  front  page,  Mr.  cooling  the  friendship,  developing  some  the  others  were  up  to  standard,  the  south 
Ralph  McGill,  former  sports  editor,  sharp  language  and  proving  vastly  would  be  better  off  both  materiaUy  and 
editor,  and  now  publisher,  who  has  done  stimulating.  Smith  outlived  his  rival  by  morally. 


One  of  two  American  newspapers  featured 
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MANN  rCiElTl 

A  (4>  iro  I 


ROI  I  s  I  \\o« 


London  Times  includes 
The  Atlanta  Constitution  in 
"Newspapers  of  the  Worid" 
series 


The  Atlanta  Journal-The  Atlanta  Constitution/ 503,605  Sunday-452,187  daily /Represented  by  Kelly-Smith 


BOOKS  REViEV^ 

Civil  Rights  Story 
Is  Major  Challenge 

By  Bill  Ward 

St’liool  <tf  JituriialiMii  Faciillv,  SvrariiM*  I'nivcr^ilv 


WK  SHALL  OVEKCOME.  Hy  Michael 
Dorman.  Delacorte  BcNiks.  ^i4<i 
pH^eF.  $4.9.'). 

RACE  Kim'S  NEW  YORK  19«4.  By 
Kre<i  C.  Sha|)iro  and  James  W. 
Sullivan.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  C<». 
222  pHKes.  $4.. Ml. 

MISSISSIPPI  NOTEBOOK.  By  Nich¬ 
olas  von  Hoffman.  Photographs  hy 
Henry  Herr  <»iil.  David  White  C<». 
117  padres.  $4. 5b. 

To  Newiidnif’K  Michael  Dor¬ 
man,  reportinir  civil  riphts  can 
1)6  both  danperously  difficult  and 
unexpectedly  easy.  While  cover- 
inp  spot  news  in  the  South 
durinp  1962  and  1963,  he  en¬ 
countered  both  extremes. 

The  difficult  would  include  the 
day  and  nipht  Janies  Meredith 
was  repistered  at  Ole  .Miss 
(September,  1962).  Dorman  and 
other  reporters  literally  worked 
under  fire  and  siepe  to  pet  the 
story.  It  was  a  war  scene  as 
seprepationists  battled  law  en¬ 
forcement  officers  and  military 
troops.  One  correspondent  was 
killed. 


The  easy  assipnment  would  in¬ 
clude  the  peaceful  intepration  of 
Clemson  Collepe.  .4nd,  to  a  de- 
pree,  Tuscaloo.sa  the  day  in  1963 
when  Xeproes  were  enrolled  at 
the  University  of  .41abama. 
Pre.ss  coverape  was  so  formal¬ 
ized  and  orpanized  that  even  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  was  issuinp  press 
passes — to  cover  a  cross-burn- 
inp. 

Whatever  the  circumstances, 
civil  riphts  has  provided  the 
major  challenpe,  nationally,  of 
this  decade  to  reporters.  Since 
the  episodes  of  Autherine  Lucy 
and  Emmet  Till  a  decade  apo, 
the  stories  hav'e  been  endless. 
The  series  have  been  frequent. 
Now  comes  the  delupe  of  books. 
Three  liooks  (by  Dorman,  by 
Nicholas  von  Hoffman  of  the 
Clnr(i(/o  Daily  S’ewfi,  and  by 
James  W.  Sullivan  and  Fred  C. 
Shapiro  of  the  .Vci<>  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune)  are  the  vanpuard. 
Sprinp  and  summer  lists  show 


A  journalistic  Profiles  in  Courage — 
the  enthralling  story  of  Americans 
crusading  newspaper  editors 

THEY 
WILL  BE 
HEARD  By 

Jonathan  Daniels 

From  John  Peter  Zenper  in  quarrelsome  colonial 
New  York  to  the  men  in  the  maze  of  media  today, 
here  is  popular  American  history  at  its  best.  The 
distinguished  historian,  famed  Presidential  press 
secretary,  and  editor  of  the  Raleigh  News  and 
Observer,  has  again  created  a  book  of  major  in¬ 
terest  to  everyone  who  enjoys  the  excitement  of 
journalism  and  the  appeal  of  Americana.  $6.50 
at  all  bookstores. 


McGRAW-fflLL 


"1 


more  to  come. 

For  some  unexplainable  rea¬ 
son,  these  three  books  largely 
have  been  ignored  by  reviewers. 
Not  one  has  made  a  best-seller 
list — yet.  All  three  jnerit  atten¬ 
tion — for  depth  of  reportage  and 
power  of  style,  not  just  l)ecause 
they  concern  controversial  is¬ 
sues.  They  all  fulfill  the  require¬ 
ments  for  effective  jouimalism: 
make  sense  out  of  choas  .  .  .  put 
the  reader  on  the  scene  .  .  .  col¬ 
lect  and  validify  information. 

Massive  I’robleiiis 

Massive  i)roblems  confront  a 
rejjorter  assigned  to  cover  civil 
riphts  issues.  First  is  i)ersonal 
safety  when  mobitry  takes  over. 
Doi'man  wj'ites  from  experience 
that  cameras  and  tape  recorders 
automatically  invite  trouble.  He 
at  times  took  off  press  badge, 
doffed  tie,  hid  steno  pad,  and 
tapped  along  with  the  crowd — 
“playing  dumb,’’  he  calls  it — to 
disguise  his  purpose.  At  Ole 
Miss,  he  hears  a  student  shout, 
“That  guy’s  a  goddam  reporter. 
Let’s  kill  him.” 

And  Shapiro  and  Sullivan, 
covering  the  Harlem  riots  of  last 
summer,  tell  about  reporters 
running  the  gauntlet.  “Let’s  pet 
that  whitey,”  words  heard  by 
many  reporters. 

And  Nicholas  von  Hoffman, 
who  spent  the  “long  hot  summer” 
of  1964  in  Mississippi,  refers  to 
the  stranper/reporter  as  often 
considered  the  enemy.  He  groups 
FBI  agents  and  newsmen  as  the 
outcasts  durinp  many  civil  riphts 
confrontations. 

Then,  there  is  the  special  prob¬ 
lem,  even  stateside,  of  finding  a 
way  to  pet  out  the  news.  In 
New  York  City,  Sullivan  and 
Shapiro  had  trouble  keeping  in 
touch  with  the  newsroom.  They 
write,  “A  reporter  on  a  riot  as¬ 
sipnment  worries  more  about 
phones  than  on  more  routine 
jobs.  In  Bedford-Stuyvesant,  as 
elsewhere,  many  of  the  comer 
pay  phone  booths  have  been 
deliberately  jammed.  .  .  .  Even 
when  a  working  phone  was 
found  it  was  dangerous.  Lighted 
they  made  fine  targets.  .  .  ,  Then 
a  reporter  found  that  the  sub¬ 
way  phones  were  working,  and 
that  solved  the  problem.” 

Common  Criticisms 

These  three  books  also  provide 
reporters  with  a  chance  to  dis¬ 
cuss  criticisms  of  how  the  press 
covers  civil  rights.  The  common 
criticisms.  .  .  . 

Reporters  have  preeonceived 
idean  and  fit  the  news  to  them — 
Dorman,  especially,  is  a  refuta¬ 
tion  of  the  charge.  His  search 
for  details  and  then  for  verifica¬ 
tion  of  them  is  impressive.  (In 
his  exhaustive  effort  he  lost  12 
pounds  at  Tuscaloose.)  In  a 
foreword  to  his  book,  Dorman 


writes,  “This  book  was  wnr  n 
in  an  attempt  to  give  new  dejdh 
and  perspective  to  a  chaptei  in 
history  that  has  all  too  olicn 
l)een  the  victim  to  distortion  — 
intentional  and  unintentional. 
In  this  era  of  push-button  c  h  c- 
tronic  journalism,  there  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  skim  the  surface  of  die 
news,  condense  it,  oversim))lify 
it.  The  result  frequently  is  mass 
delusion  and  self-hypnosis,  j'j.r- 
ticularly  on  a  subject  as  volatile 
as  civil  riphts.”  There  it  is — the 
challenpe  accepted  by  a  man  of 
written  words. 

The  press  phiys  up  the  vinh  nt 
(sensationalism)  and  ignores 
the  peaeeful  —  Dorman  finds 
some  grounds  for  the  critici.sm. 
After  Alabama  had  been  inte¬ 
grated  over  Gov'.  Wallace’s  jiro- 
tests,  a  university  official  asked 
the  press  to  return  in  a  year,  “to 
see  how  we  have  handled  our¬ 
selves  with  dignity.”  Doiman 
writes,  “I  made  a  mental  note  at 
the  time;  I’ll  liet  dollars  to 
doughnuts  not  20  of  these  sev^er- 
al  hundred  newsmen  will  come 
back,  but  I’m  going  to  try.”  So 
should  more  newspapers. 

The  press  earelessly  gives 
voice  to  the  hoodlum  who,  be¬ 
cause  of  that  public  exposure, 
van  then  become  the  demogogxte 
— Sullivan  and  Shapiro  accuse 
some  newspapers  of  overplaying 
the  New  York  riots  of  last  sum¬ 
mer.  They  especially  condemn 
photo  editors  (deskmen)  who, 
when  writing  cutlines,  projected 
into  the  photographs  that  which 
did  not  happen.  (Example:  photo 
shows  policeman  with  club  loom¬ 
ing  over  fallen  rioter;  cutline 
says  policeman  clubbed  rioter; 
Sullivan  and  Shapiro  who  saw 
the  photo  being  taken  claim  the 
rioter  had  fallen  and  the  police¬ 
man  was  trying  to  dodge  around 
him.)  They  particularly  condemn 
tv  newsmen.  Their  klieg  lights 
and  cameras  gave  cause  for 
demonstrations.  Their  micro¬ 
phones  pave  vocal  power  to 
demogogues.  Yet,  the  craftsman¬ 
ship  of  these  three  books  refutes 
all  charges  of  bias,  sensational¬ 
ism,  and  inaccuracy. 

Each  book  has  special 
strengths. 

Dorman’s  “We  Shall  Over¬ 
come” — strong  on  details  and 
information,  including  numerous 
excerpts  from  documents  affect¬ 
ing  civil  rights  .  .  .  strong  on 
interviews  with  those  who  can 
explain  the  times:  such  diverse 
authorities  as  Attorney  General 
Kennedy;  Robert  Shelton,  im¬ 
perial  wizard  of  the  KKK;  Col. 
A1  Lingo,  head  of  the  Alabama 
troopers  ...  a  record  of  the 
South  in  1962  and  1963. 

Von  Hoffman’s  “Mississippi 
Notebook” — outstanding  photo¬ 
graphs  by  Henry  Herr  Gill  .  .  • 
a  fine  example  of  literary  jour- 
{Continued  on  page  72) 
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Minneapolis  Star  photo  of  Bach  Society  rehearsal  by  Don  Black  □  Copyright  1965,  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Company 

On  January  18, 1965,  this  picture  in  the  Minneapolis  Star  reached 
nearly  7  out  of  10  homes  in  the  Minneapolis  area.  In  addition,  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  reached  more  than  one -third  of  the  homes.  On 
that  day,  how  many  viewers  saw  your  TV  commercial  back  to  Bach? 


Books 

{Continued  from  page  70) 


nalism;  von  Hoffman  is  a  master 
of  mood  (see  his  narrative  inter¬ 
view  with  a  modem  plantation 
owner  who  controls  hundreds  of 
Negroes;  don’t  miss  a  sardonic 
chapter  about  Mississippi  tour¬ 
ism,  1964)  .  .  .  also  strong  in 
analysis,  based  on  extensive  in- 
ter\’iews  with  and  observ’ations 
of  civil  rights  workers  in  Missis¬ 
sippi. 

Sullivan  and  Shapiro’s  “Race 
Riots  New  York  1964” — sorts 
out  confusion  and  pieces  to¬ 
gether  for  the  first  time  a  chron- 
ologj’  of  a  week  of  riots  .  .  . 
several  interesting  theses:  (1) 
there  is  a  direct  correlation  be¬ 
tween  summer  heat  and  riots; 
(2)  three  days  and  nothing  more 
will  stop  a  riot  .  .  .  background 
chapters  about  Harlem  and 
about  Bedford-Stuyvesant  are 
outstanding  examples  of  social 
history. 

Ami  the  list  of  such  books  will 
grow  this  spring  and  summer. 
Most  significant  will  be  “Three 


Lives  For  Mississippi,”  by 
William  Bradford  Huie.  Huie 
broke  the  Emmet  Till  case.  He 
now  tries  to  tell  the  full  story  of 
the  murder  last  summer  of  three 
civil  rights  workers  in  Missis¬ 
sippi. 

Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

Jean  Baer,  promotion  director 
for  Seventeen  Magazine,  is  the 
author  of  “Follow  Me!  Travels 
and  Trysts  for  the  Woman 
Alone”  (Macmillan.  302  pages. 
$4.95).  Along  with  her  witty 
advice  for  the  woman  traveling 
alone.  Miss  Baer  relates  how  she 
used  feminine  wiles  to  persuade 
Soviet  authorities  to  permit  her 
to  visit  Samarkand. 

Tall  but  true  tales  Leon  Hale 
has  learned  as  a  Houston  (Tex.) 
Post  columnist  are  related  in 
“Turn  South  at  the  Second 
Bridge”  (May  7.  Doubleday). 


The  entire  printing  process  is 
explained  simply  and  graphically 
in  “Graphic  Arts  Procedures” 
(American  Technical  Society, 
Chicago.  Illustrated.  388  pages). 
It  is  by  R.  Randolph  Karch,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Bureau  of  Publica¬ 
tions,  Commonwealth  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

Scott  M.  Cutlip,  professor  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  and  author  of  two 
books  on  public  relations,  is  the 
author  of  “Fund  Raising  in  the 
United  States:  Its  Role  in  Amer¬ 
ica’s  Philanthropy”  (Rutgers 
University  Press,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J.  553  pages.  $12.50). 

Jean  Sprain  Wilson,  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  fashion  editor,  has 
written  a  paperback  book,  “All 
About  Tipping”  (MacFadden- 
Bartell)  from  her  experiences  in 
years  of  travel  as  a  newswoman. 

John  Mecklin,  now:  head  of  the 
Time-Life  bureau  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  is  author  of  “Mission  in 
Torment”  (May  21.  Doubleday), 
alK)ut  Vietnam,  where  he  served 
as  a  newspaperman  (1953-1955) 
and  as  public  affairs  officer  of 
the  American  Embassy  (1962- 
1964).  He  refers  to  the  press 
problem  in  Vietnam  in  his  in¬ 
troduction.  Mr.  Mecklin  spent  20 
years  abroad  as  correspondent 
for  the  United  Press,  Chicago 
Sun,  Rome  Daily  American  and 
Time-Life,  including  wartime 
duty  in  North  Africa,  Britain 
and  Europe  and  postwar  assign¬ 
ments  in  Rome,  Ottawa,  London, 
Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  Beirut, 
Bonn  and  Paris. 

A  new’  and  revised  edition  of 
“Freedom  or  Secrecy”  (Oxford 
University  Press.  288  pages. 
$5.75),  by  James  Russell  Wig¬ 
gins,  editor  and  vicepresident  of 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post, 
has  been  published.  Much  new 
material  is  included  in  the  new 
i  edition  of  this  book,  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1956.  Mr.  Wiggins 
writes:  “While  constituted 
authority  has  steadily  narrowed 
the  access  to  information  about 
military  matters,  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  increasingly  sought 
to  establish  a  rapport  wdth  the 
press,  to  enlist  it  in  the  causes 
of  government,  to  make  it,  in 
the  words  of  President  Kennedy, 
a  sharer  ‘in  common  responsibil¬ 
ities.’  President  Kennedy 
furthered  this  kind  of  under¬ 
standing  with  the  press  by  many 
devices,  including  a  succession 
of  luncheons  with  editors  from 
each  state.  President  Johnson 
has  continued  the  same  sort  of 
cultivation  of  friendly  relations 
with  the  press.  Reporters  w’ho 
have  obtained  and  published  in¬ 
formation  before  official  release 
or  who  have  written  stories  that 
seemed  to  reflect  upon  the  ad¬ 


ministration  or  upon  the  Presi¬ 
dent  have  been  reproached,  md 
editors  have  been  rebuked.  Re¬ 
porters  have  been  made  to  **eel 
that  unkind  reports  constitute 
a  sort  of  breach  of  etiquettr  or 
disregard  of  the  rules  of  hos¬ 
pitality.” 

The  .sale  of  “Public  Relations” 
(University  of  Oklahoma  Press. 
1952)  by  Edward  L.  Bern  ays, 
to  Editorial  Troquel,  Buenos 
Aires,  is  announced.  The  l)ook 
will  be  translated  into  Spanish. 
Other  books  by  Mr.  Bern  ays 
have  been  published  in  Arabic 
and  Braille. 

The  1965  Directory  issue  of 
the  Journalism  Educator,  quar¬ 
terly  publication  founded  by  the 
American  Society  of  Journalism 
School  Administrators,  provides 
information  about  153  journal¬ 
ism  degree  programs,  enrollment 
and  names  of  current  faculty 
members.  Some  of  the  major 
listings  include  education  com¬ 
mittees  of  media  associations 
and  1965  short  courses,  seminars 
and  workshops  available  for 
high  school  teachers  and  .stu¬ 
dents.  Copies  may  be  purchased 
for  $2  from  the  Business  Office, 
The  Educator,  Department  of 
Journalism,  Duquesne  Univer¬ 
sity,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15219. 

Robert  O’Brien,  former  San 
Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle 
columnist,  who  now  writes 
articles  on  scientific  subjects,  is 
co-author  of  a  new  book,  titled, 
“Weather,”  the  10th  volume  in 
the  Life  Science  Library  series. 
Mr.  O’Brien  is  author  of  a  pre¬ 
vious  volume  in  the  same  series, 
called  “Machines.” 

• 

FC&B  Names  Hills 
Advertising  Chiefs 

San  Francisco 

Robert  S.  Imel  will  be  account 
supervisor  and  Rudolph  M. 
Reich  account  executive  for 
Hills  Bros.  Coffee  when  the  ac¬ 
count  moves  to  Foote,  Cone  & 
Belding  May  3,  announces  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Matthews,  general  man¬ 
ager  here. 

Mr.  Imel  is  transferring  from 
FC&B’s  Chicago  office  where  he 
was  account  executive  for  Dial 
Soap,  Dial  Shampoo  and  Dial 
Special  Products.  Mr.  Reich  was 
account  executive  for  Purex  in 
Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Imel  joined  the  agency 
six  years  ago  from  the  assist¬ 
ant  advertising  managership  of 
Quaker  Oats  Ken-L-Products. 
Mi\  Reich  was  assistant  product 
manager  for  General  Foods’ 
Maxw’ell  House  division  before 
entering  the  agency  business  at 
Dancer  -  Fitzgerald  -  Sample  i  n 
New  York.  There  he  worked  ex¬ 
clusively  on  Procter  &  Gamble 
brands. 


If  you’re  reading  somebody  else’s  copy  . . . 


.  .  .  give  it  back!  Or  maybe  somebody  else  keeps  borrowing 
your  copy,  or  clipping  it.  Whatever  the  problem,  solve  it  now 
by  filling  out  the  coupon  below.  Order  your  own  subscription, 
or  an  extra  one  for  the  perennial  borrower.  Remember,  news¬ 
papers  are  newsmakers.  And  every  week  E&P  will  bring  you 
complete  news  about  all  phases  of  the  newspaper  business 
— your  business. 

\  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  50  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 
I  Dear  Editor  &  Publisher; 

!  P'ease  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to: 

I  Name  . 

I  Address  . 

I  City  . State  . Zip  . 

J  □  Check  enclosed  □  Bill  me  □  Bill  company 

1  $6.50  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada — All  other  countries,  $10  a  year. 
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CTNYN... 

INTEGRITY  and  SERVICE  in 


representing 
the  field  of 


syndicated  features. 


FOR  ABOUT  HALF  A  CENTURY  we  have  been  providing 
newspaper  readers  with  entertainment  and  information  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  highest  standards  of  taste  and  excellence. 

We  have  established  an  enviable  reputation  for  having  our 
finger  on  the  public’s  pulse,  with  the  result  that  our  features 
have  contributed  towards  the  success  of  many  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  foremost  papers— including  of  course  THE  CHICAGO 
TRIBUNE  and  THE  NEW  YORK  NEWS! 

And  over  the  years,  C*T*N  -Y-N  has  become  synonymous  with 
dependable,  friendly  service  .  .  .  service  that’s  geared  to  the 
special  and  varying  needs  of  almost  1,000  newspapers  in 
America  and  around  the  world! 


CHICAGO  TRIBUNE-NEW  YORK  NEWS  SYNDICATE,  INC. 

NEWS  BUILDING  •  220  EAST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK  10017 


CLASSIFIED  CLINK 


Memphis  Bonus  Gains 
Commercial  Appeal 


Ky  Stan  rinsness. 

CAM,  Proviilrni'e  Journal  and  Hnllelin 


An  increased  emphasis  on  in-  BEST  SALES  EFFORT  OF 
centives  has  paid  off  hand-  MONTH: 

somely  for  the  (Tenn.)  Each  salesperson  active  in 

Commercial  Appeal  and  Presn-  classified  sales  (Street  and 
Scimitar.  Phone  Room)  will  submit  a 

CAM  Rich  Rippins,  after  sell-  written  repoi-t  on  their  best  sales 
inp  the  propram  to  manapement  effort  of  the  month— and  the 
(with  the  cautioninp  words:  results  of  this  effort,  Iwth  in  im- 
“We’ll  pive  it  a  tr>%  but  you’d  mediate  return  and  lonp  ranpe 
better  be  ripht”),  reports  these  effect. 

pains  for  1964:  Ad  Count — up  Preliminary  judpinp  will  nar- 

8.5'^  (from  608,369  to  6r)9,827).  row  the  selections  down  to  the  4 
Linape — up  6.7%  (from  7,3,'>6,-  l)est  choices.  These  last  4  will 
132  to  7,832,0r)6).  Revenue — up  then  l)e  allowed  2  to  3  minutes 
9%.  before  the  entire  .staff  to  present 

The  total  amount  i)aid  out  in  their  sales  success  story.  The 
incentives  was  sliphtly  more  staff  w’ill  then  vote  by  secret 
than  double  that  paid  out  in  any  ballot  for  their  choice.  Winner 
previous  year,  but  accordinp  to  will  receive  $2,'). 00. 

Mr.  Rippins,  “The  increases  in 
linape,  revenue  and  ad  count  far 
surpas.sed  that  of  anv  other 
previous  year’s  increase.’’ 

January  of  this  year  started 
out  w’ith  a  sliphtly  preater  em¬ 
phasis  on  ad  count.  Here  are  the 
January  pains:  Ad  Count — up 
10%  (from  ."i0  864  to  56.11,'')). 

Linape — up  17%  (from  611,8.59 
to  717,152).  Revenue — up  17%. 

Much  of  the  plan  places  em¬ 
phasis  on  individual  effort,  hut 
proup  effort  pays  off,  too.  In¬ 
cluded  here  are  some  of  the  hiph- 
liphts  of  the  1965  telephone  room 
commission  plan  which  is  fipured 
and  paid  on  a  monthly  basis. 

(The  outside  sales  staff  plan  is 
similar.) 


EA(U  M  AY  BET  edition  published  April  8-9.  Mr 

.  ,  ,  ,  prize  with  47  accounts;  Ross  D. 

A  lot  of  newspapers  have  run  Mrs.  Kathryn  Hobart,  da: 

Free  Kids  Ads  or  Free  Job-  Twenty-five  classified,  retail  an 

Findinp  Ads  for  teenapers  participated  in  fourth  annual  o 

durinp  recent  years.  Now,  the  with  minimum  o 

Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Presa^  Gazette  i 

.  i  1  iu-  Mr.  DeGrave  reports  that 

has  taken  this  promotion  one  ,  . 

,  ^  I  11-  about  2o0  ads  ran  for  the  seven 

step  further  bv  sellinp  a  co-  ,  •  r.  e 

...  ,  (lavs,  totalinp  120  inches  of 

sponsor  on  helpinp  underwrite  •  ’  ,  rrii.-  ,  j  , 

the  cost  space  per  day.  This  amounted  to 

EL^^May  since  1960,  the  ^120  inches  oh^aid  space  at  con- 

Press  Gazette  has  run  a  “Jobs  *^^5  /f,  ,, 

t:,  T,  „  T,,  A  follow-up  survev  on  results 

For  Teens  propram.  The  space  ,  .  ^  „ 

used  is  paid  for  at  half-off  repu-  ^  ^  ^  u 

'ZZl  '  Vo"  lar  contract  rate  bv  a  local  pro-  ' 

Itl  10?  of  'Ca  ?:50  cerv  chain,  sure  Wav  Stores  /f 

11?% 'o?  lrr"'“  .  1"  ??  Accordinp  to  CAM  Robert  A. 

""  .  DeGrave,  here’s  how  it  works:  DeGrave  says  The  pro- 

The  campaipn  l.epins  with  a 

X  feature  story  and  ten  days  of  J^-veloned  new  traffic  f^  the 

Kvery  paid  line  over  quota.  advance  ROP  nromotion  Durine  Way  Stores  and  has  become 

up  to  10%  — •  . 'jci<eriiiu-  ..  .  j  11  u  '  A  ^  valuable  service  to  the  com- 

Every  paid  line  of  more  this  time.  Order  blanks  are  de-  •.  t,  j  e  •  j  e  /-n 

than  10%  over  quota  ..  ■kiieriine  Hvered  to  all  of  the  sponsorinp  made  friends  for  Clas- 

7  TIME  PERrENT.tGE  FOR  E.tCH  stores.  Teenapers  from  13  to  18  P*^” 

can  fill  out  the  ad  forms  at  any  tv,  , 

^5-42..,%  . $  2..^o  of  the  Sure  W’ay  Stores  or  they  Wants  Name  Barred 

50:59%'^  .  l  o?  can  cUp  the  form  from  the  pro-  Lorain,  Ohio 

.  ”'otion  ads  and  mail  it  directly  jhe  Lorain  Journal  has  asked 

80%  or  more  .  10.00  newspaper.  Common  Pleas  Court  to  stop 

(If  entire  Phone  Room,  full  and^rt-  Then  all  the  ads  are  classified  Mrs.  Roselle  Dowie  from  callinp 
hrtt^  on  7-umT  order"^each  individ'^  and  run  for  seven  days.  ROP  her  place  of  business  the  Journal 
t?e  doubi'ed'^  pvreentaRe  commission  will  referral  ads  are  run  at  the  same  Bar.  It  claims  the  name,  in  a 
^  *  time.  Classifications  used  last  bip  neon  sipn,  creates  confusion 

year  included  Baby  Sittinp,  in  the  minds  of  the  public  and 
SALESPERSON  OF  MONTH  Lawn  Work,  Odd  Jobs,  Gas  detracts  from  the  newspaper’s 
(competition  between  ail  sale.s-  Stations,  Store  Work,  Farm  imape.  The  suit  asked  $1,000 
|)eople  in  Phone  Room  and  Out-  Work,  Housework,  Miscellaneous  compensatory  and  $50,000  puni- 
side)  and  Out  of  Town.  tive  damapes. 


Every  day  thousands  shop  the  retail  stores  and  look  to  our  advertisers  for  guidance  on  the 

of  Westchester  and  Rockland  counties  to  buying  of  necessities  and  comforts  of  good 

spend  $5  million*  .  .  .  that’s  it,  $5,000,000  a  living. 

The  economical  way  for  you  to  win  your 
The  greater  part  of  these  good  people  are  share  of  these  sales  for  your  product  is  to 

readers  of  our  10  lively  Westchester  Rockland  tell  these  loyal  readers  how  you  can  serve  them, 

dailies.  They  live  in  over  200,000  households  'Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power  1964 


Westchester  Rockland  Newspapers 

8  CHURCH  STREET  WHITE  PLAINS,  NEW  YORK 
REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  THE  KELLY  SMITH  CO. 

THE  NEWSPAPERS  THAT  KEEP  YOU  GROWING! 

HERALD  STATESMAN,  Yonkers  REPORTER  DISPATCH,  White  Plains  DAILY  NEWS,  Torrytown 
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The  Weekly  Editor 


HOW  TO  wnri'E  a  coli  mn 


By  Rit'k  Friedman 

The  column  has  always  been 
one  of  the  strengths  of  weekly 
newspapers  and  a  favorite  of 
ours  is  “The  Ferris  Wheel”  by 
Joyce  Ferris  Swan,  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Went  field  (N.  Y.) 
Republican  and  other  newspa¬ 
pers. 

We  first  learned  of  Mrs.  Swan, 
a  housewife  and  mother,  a  few 
years  apo  when  we  judf^ed  the 
columnist  division  of  the  New 
York  Press  Association  annual 
newspaper  contest  (E&P,  Feb. 
24,  1962,  page  36).  We  said  of 
Mrs.  Sw'an  then  that  she  was 
“a  highly  perceptiv’e  writer”  and 
had  “one  of  the  best-w’ritten  en¬ 
tries”  in  the  contest. 

A  couple  of  months  later,  an¬ 
other  E&P  Weekly  Editor  piece 
centered  around  Mrs.  Swan’s  ef¬ 
forts  to  syndicate  her  column 
(E&P,  April  14,  1962). 

We’re  happy  to  report  that 
she’s  still  w’riting  the  column, 
although  her  attempt  at  syndi¬ 
cation  never  went  very  far.  Mrs. 
Sw'an  is  married  to  a  soil  test 
engineer  and  lives  on  a  farm. 
She  recently  described  berself 
to  us  as  “The  Dear  .4bby  of 
Chautauqua  County  with  almost 
total  circulation”  even  though 
her  column  has  no  relation  to 
people’s  personal  problems  ex¬ 
cept  as  they  relate  to  her  and 
her  family. 

Cave  It  a  Trial 

“You  probably  know  the  life 
story  of  my  column,”  she  ex¬ 
plains.  “I  started  out  with  the 
daily  Dunkirk  (N.  Y.)  Observer 
seven  years  ago  when  the  edi¬ 
tor,  Fred  McKee,  promised  only 
that  he  would  give  it  a  trial. 

After  a  year,  the  Westfield 
Republican  added  it,  then  a 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  daily,  now’ 
defunct,  which  used  it  for  a 
year.  Then,  the  w’eekly  Mayvillc 
(N.  Y.)  Sentinel  asked  for  it. 

Republican  Editor  Jim  Mead 
now’  uses  the  shorter  columns  in 
his  new’  w’eekly,  the  Broc.ton 
Beavon.” 

Mrs.  Sw’an  has  also  had  sev¬ 
eral  articles  published  in  farm 
and  children’s  magazines  and 
writes  features  for  the  daily 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News. 
In  her  forties,  she  graduated  as 
a  journalism  major  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  University. 

Mrs.  Swan  passed  a  recent 
column  onto  us  called  “How  to 
Write  a  Column.”  It  developed 
out  of  a  class  she  w’as  speaking 
to  on  the  subject.  Included  w’ith 


it  w’ere  10  i)oiiiters  on  column 
w’riting. 

Here,  in  Joyce  Feri’is  Sw’an’s 
ow’n  w’ords  is  her  i)articular 
W’eekly  go  at  creativity. 

*  *  ♦ 

Sometime  this  month  I  expect 
to  go  to  Buffalo  to  .speak  to  a 
creative  writing  class  on  col- 
umning.  From  past  experience 
I  know  w’hat  three  of  the  main 
questions  w’ill  be:  “How’  do  you 
think  up  the  things  to  w’rite 
about?”  “How’  do  you  w'rite 
w’hen  you  are  so  busy?”  and 
“How’  do  you  dare  say  the  things 
you  say?” 

I  see  no  reason  not  to  be  hon¬ 
est  W’ith  these  people.  After  all, 
I  don’t  expect  to  see  any  of  them 
again.  So  I  am  going  to  tell  them 
the  little  key,  intimate  details 
that  not  even  my  family  know’s. 

How’  do  I  think  up  things  to 
W’rite  about?  Well,  I’ll  tell  you. 
I  avoid  thinking  of  w’riting  any¬ 
thing  at  all  until  the  day  of  my 
deadline  —  Friday.  Sometimes 
if  I’m  lucky  I  don’t  ev’en  have 
to  think  on  Friday  because  some¬ 
thing  may  have  happened  to  me 
during  the  w’eek.  If  I’ve  smashed 
up  the  car  or  one  of  my  children 
has  run  aw’ay  this  incident  is 
still  fresh  in  my  mind  on  Fri¬ 
day  and  particularly  taps  itself 
into  readable  copy  by  4:30  p.m. 
in  time  to  get  to  the  shop  in  time 
to  be  set  before  the  printer  goes 
home  at  5  o’clock. 

But  some  w’eeks  go  by  with¬ 
out  the  excitement  of  a  spoiled 
batch  of  fudge.  Then  my  first 
w’aking  thought  on  Friday  morn¬ 
ing  is,  “What  am  I  going  to 
W’rite  about?”  This  is  my  second 
W’aking  thought  as  I  shuffle 
tragically  dow’nstairs.  And  my 
third  W’aking  thought  as  I  hand 
the  children  their  housecoats 
and  slippers  as  they  go  off  to 
.school  and  shi  ug  into  a  raincoat 
and  hold  an  umbrella  over  my 
head  w’hile  I  drink  my  morning 
coffee. 

(lold  UolTee 

Alone  in  an  empty  house  I 
look  around  for  something  to 
W’rite  about.  I  go  forlornly  from 
one  w’indow’  to  another  clutching 
a  cold  cup  of  coffee.  I  can’t  pick 
up  the  breakfast  dishes  or  w’a- 
ter  the  plants  or  collect  the  w’ash 
because  this  might  divert  me 
from  what  I  am  going  to  w’rite 
about.  The  phone  rings  and  I 
grab  for  it.  Maybe  this  will  be 
it.  But  it’s  a  benign  call  w’ith 
no  possible  implications  that  I 


The  Stpan  Method 

1.  Keep  a  column  light. 

Even  if  it  is  informative  (and  most  successful  ones  are), 
maintain  an  easy  touch.  If  people  w’ant  encyclopediac  read¬ 
ing  they’ll  go  to  one. 

2.  .Vci’cr  compromise  with  aeruraey. 

If  a  statement  is  not  exact,  don’t  .say  it.  Say  something 
else  you  are  sure  of,  or  go  check  your  facts. 

3.  Keep  a  column  honest. 

This  means  stick  to  straight-fonvard  writing  —  calling 
things  as  you  see  them.  This  does  neot  mean  you  ma\ 
malign  or  insult  or  criticize  unfairly  or  unconstructively. 
This  means  you  must  be  a  good  reporter.  The  good  re¬ 
porter  is  on  safe  ground. 

4.  Choose  a  specialized  field. 

Mo.st  columns  nowdays  arc  w’ritten  by  experts  in  their 
fields,  not  w’riters.  If,  as  a  w’riter,  you’re  also  an  expert 
on  something  else,  you’ve  already  got  a  start  on  material 
and  your  foot  in  the  door  —  IF  it  is  a  field  w’hich  will 
interest  a  lot  of  people  —  and  IF  it  is  not  already  l)eing 
written  al)out. 

Cheek  Editor  &  Piibi.isher’s  Annual  Directory  of 
Syndicated  Columns. 

This  W’ill  show’  you  how’  many  other  people  are  w’riting 
columns  like  yours.  Perhaps  the  field  is  already  over¬ 
crowded. 

6.  In  the  general  column  a.spire  to  the  personal  approach. 
The  general  column  is  the  most  difficult  to  handle  be¬ 
cause  it  has  to  have  some  special  appeal  such  as  humor, 
satire,  unusual  w’armth,  etc.  This  speciality,  whatever 
yours  is,  is  the  one  quality  w’hich  will  make  your  material 
different  than  anyone  else’s.  It  involves  style  but  is  not 
totally  style.  It  is  empathy  w’ith  the  reader  developed  by 
letting  yourself  out  in  your  writing.  It  might  be  called 
exposure  w’ith  discretion. 

7.  Write  to  some  one  person. 

Make  this  someone  you  don’t  know,  who  doesn’t  care 
w’hether  he  reads  you  or  not.  Woo  this  uncaring  stranger 
W’ith  all  the  heart  and  skill  you  have,  so  that  he’ll  leave 
all  others  and  come  to  you. 

8.  Check  local  newspapers  for  markets. 

Weeklies  are  always  looking  for  good  material.  Never 
mind  the  pay,  it’s  a  way  to  get  into  print.  Local  history, 
personalities,  old  houses,  attics,  cellars,  gardens,  how-to’s 
are  possible  angles  w’hich  will  sustain  a  series  of  columns. 
Prepare  a  few’  samples  and  mail  them  to  the  editor.  Fol¬ 
low’  up  with  a  personal  call  after  he  has  had  time  to  read 
them,  after  his  publication  date  or  hour.  If  you  have  some¬ 
thing  you  think  has  an  universal  appeal,  try  it  on  a  syndi¬ 
cate  using  the  same  method.  It  may  be  just  the  thing  they 
are  looking  for. 

9.  Get  in  a  habit  of  looking  for  material. 

Keep  a  note  pad  and  jiencil  in  all  purses  and  coat  pockets. 
Nobody  should  be  .safe  around  you.  When  you  can’t  take 
notes  absorb  the  sights  and  sounds  and  smells  and  voices 
around  you.  They  w’ill  liecome  part  of  your  subconscious 
and  you  w’ill  be  able  to  draw’  on  them  w’hen  you  need  them. 
Always  have  time  to  li.sten  to  an  idea,  meet  a  new’  person, 
go  on  a  field  trip,  few’  are  totally  unpro<luctiv’e. 

10.  Discipline  yourself. 

Be  consistent  in  length.  Make  your  deadline.  Copyread 
your  material.  Be  your  ow’n  severest  critic  as  to  the  worth 
of  its  content. 


could  write  about.  I  chat  courte¬ 
ously  for  a  few’  minutes  and  then 
say  briskly  that  I  have  to  get 
at  my  column. 

“I  don’t  see  how’  you  think 
up  things  to  W’rite  about,”  the 
party  says  w’ith  undisguised  ad¬ 
miration.  I  laugh  easily.  When 
I  hang  up  I  claw’  my  face  and 
groan. 

Of  course  I  know  what  I  have 
to  do.  I  have  to  climb  the  stairs 
and  place  myself  in  front  of  my 


typewriter.  There,  in  the  quiet 
of  my  bedroom,  w’ith  the  little 
yellow  roses  rambling  up  and 
down  the  wall  paper,  an  idea 
will  be  wooed  and  w’ill  come  to 
me  finally,  like  a  lover. 

But  not  at  first.  I  may  have 
to  sit  for  two  hours.  I  wiggle 
my  toes  in  my  slippers.  Other 
W’riters,  I  understand,  smoke  at 
this  juncture.  But  I  wiggle  my 
toes  in  my  slippers.  Sitting  in 
front  of  a  typewriter  w’ith  your 
(Continued  on  page  78) 
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All  these  books  were  written  within  the  past  few  years  by  staff  members  of  The 
Washington  Star.  They  are  the  work  of  those  to  whom  writing  is  not  only  a  living,  but 
a  way  of  life — dedicated  reporters  whose  wide  range  of  important  specialization 
makes  this  one  of  the  nation’s  most  respected  and  most  widely  quoted  newspapers. 
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I  Recent  Sales 
In  Weekly  Field 

Sale  of  his  five  San  Franr  co 
peninsula  weeklies  to  Kiel  ird 
Nowels  is  announced  by  Hovard 
\V.  Sanborn,  publisher  of  ihe 
Smi  Carlos  Enquirer,  liebi mt 
Courier- Bullet  in  and  Enqninr 
Sliapper  for  15  years  ,and  of  Ihe 
offset-equipped  Menlo  Park  lle- 
corcUr  and  Ravenswood  Post 
since  last  year.  Joseph  A.  Sny¬ 
der,  Anaheim  broker  who  han¬ 
dled  Sanborn’s  original  pur¬ 
chase,  also  negotiated  the  new 
transaction.  Mr.  Nowels  for¬ 
merly  owned  the  Mountain  View 
Daily  Register  and  last  year 
sold  his  Buena  Park  News  and 
La  Mirada  Lamplighter  in 
southern  California  to  Ridder 
,11  Newspapers.  He  is  the  son  of 
1-  the  late  T.  Ernest  Nowels  for 
la  26  years  publisher  of  Colorado 
*■  Sjyriyigs  Gazette  and  Telegraph. 


In  the  household  where  the  mother  calls  herself  a  part-time 
writer,  her  family  calls  her  a  part-time  mother,  and  her  commun¬ 
ity  calls  her  anytime  it  wants  to.  a  few  of  the  details  for  absolutely 
perfect  housekeeping  may  get  neglected.  Even  though  I  have  a 
pricele.ss  guide  to  meticulous  managment  called  “The  Complete 
Book  for  Ab.solutely  Perfect  Housekeeping”,  an  uproarious  guide 


I  didn’t  remember  her  until  I 
was  getting  dinner  and  needed 
to  borrow  some  salt  and  went 
to  her  house  and  found  she 
wasn’t  home  yet.  Not  long  ago 
on  Friday  I  went  in  to  a  shoe 
store  to  pay  an  appliance  bill. 
“Appliance  store  hasn’t  been 
and  some  are  bad.  As  they  come  here  for  10  years,”  the  owner 
up  I  judge  and  reject.  A  profile  told  me.  “Oh,  thank  you!”  I  said 
of  John  Ciardi  (because  I’v’e  got  brightly',  as  if  I’d  received  a  hot 
material  filed)?  I  don’t  feel  that  news  tip. 
clev'er.  Teenagers?  I  don’t  feel 

tViaf  fiinnv  THa  tmir  wp  ilist  How  Do  1  Oarc*  ^ 


Writing  Column 
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had  of  Boston.  Who  cares.  How  do  I  dare  say  the  things 

What  about  the  chipmunk  I  can  i  Daring  to  be  honest  is  Retired  M.E.  Dies 

see  from  the  window  running  simply  a  matter  of  pretending 
back  and  forth  in  the  yard  stow-  jon’t  know  who  you  are 

ing  an  ear  of  corn  away  a  kernel  talking  to.  You  don’t  mind  tell- 
at  a  time?  Maybe.  What  can  I  1,,^,  a  stranger  you  sleep  in  your 
make  of  that?  A  fall  piece,  per-  underwear.  Anybody  else  who 
haps,  the  time  of  harvest,  the  sleeps  in  his  underwear  identi- 
country  buttoning  up  for  winter,  figs.  Once  I  said  my  kids  hated 
It’s  a  germ.  While  I  sit  there  Sunday'  school.  After  that  sev- 
wiggling  my  toes  I  test  the  idea  eral  people  beckoned  me  care- 

from  beginning  to  end.  If  it  fully  around  a  corner,  and  look- 

comes  out  pallid,  I  discard  it  and  in  all  directions  confided 

!5tart  all  over  again.  that  their  kids  hated  Sunday 

Backed  to  tXall  fhool  too  and  they  were  glad 

to  know  they  weren  t  the  only 

Obviously,  now,  at  noon,  I  am  ones, 
backed  to  the  wall  and  must  I  write  to  a  mythical,  skepti- 
write  material  I  practically  cal,  cynical,  over-worked  news- 

know  by  heart,  an  experience,  pai>er  reader  whom  I’ve  never 

a  memory,  something  I  can  see.  seen  and  who  doesn’t  care 
It’s  almost  emergency  material,  whether  he  reads  me  or  not. 

But  it’s  got  me  in  it.  For  what  And  I  give  him  Irma  LaDouce. 
that’s  worth.  When  an  idea  jells  Maybe  next  time  he  asks  for 
I  put  on  my  shoes  and  go  get  me. 
the  mail  and  listen  to  the  noon 
new’s  and  make  some  more  cof¬ 
fee.  I  can  safely  put  off  writing 
for  at  least  another  hour,  may- 
lie  two. 

At  2:30  I  put  a  sheet  of  pa¬ 
per  in  the  typewriter  and  start. 

Two  hours,  a  glass  of  milk  and 
three  ginger  snaps  later  I’ll  be 
finished.  Nothing  to  it. 

Of  course,  like  the  woman  just 
out  of  labor,  I’m  not  good  for 
much  of  anything  else  for 
awhile.  I  simply  write  Friday 
out  of  the  week.  I  shop  on 
Thursday  because  if  I  w'ent  to 
town  on  Friday,  I’d  forget  why 
I  was  there.  Once,  as  a  favor, 

I  took  a  friend  to  town  with  me 
on  Friday,  did  a  few  errands, 
and  then  came  home  without  her. 


Bozeman  Purchase 

Thomasville,  Ala. 

Pace  W.  Bozeman  of  Ever¬ 
green,  Ala.,  has  purchased  the 
Thomasville  Times,  according  to 
an  announcement  by  C.  Dickey 
Bozeman,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Times. 

Pace  Bozeman  is  the  brother 
of  C.  Dickey  Bozeman  who  has 
been  editing  and  publishing  the 
Times  for  the  past  5%  years. 
He  is  a  native  of  Evergreen  and 
the  son  of  R.  G.  Bozeman  Sr., 
who  edited  and  published  the 
Evergreen  Courant  for  over  30 
years  and  served  for  three  con¬ 
secutive  terms  as  president  of 
the  Alabama  Press  Association. 


PRESSES  from  fh»  New  York 
World-Telegram  print  the  Lan¬ 
caster  (Calif.)  Antelope  Valley 
Daily  Ledger-Gazetta  in  this  new 
plant  in  the  high  desert  north  of 
Los  Angeles.  Four  units  and  a 
double  folder  of  Goss  Straightline 
arch  type  press  publish  the  nine- 
year-old  daily  (established  as  a 
weekly  in  1886), 


JivfMVu 


Letter  to  the  editor 

Capital  C  is  what  our  letter  is 
all  about  Please  use  1  cap  C 
when  writing  about  Coke.  And 
2  cap  C’s  when  writing  about 
Coca-Cola.  Thank  you.  Should 
you  require  additional  C’s,  feel 
free  to  call. 


■  COlSrcMCO  TKAOC-MAHRt  WHICH  IDCHTirv  ONLY  TMC  fllOOUCT 


El  Miindo  ‘Dream  Project’ 
Now  Under  Construction 


San  Ji'AN,  P.  R. 

El  Mjtndo  plans  to  move  into 
a  new  multiinillion-(iollar  plant 
next  year. 

Construction  l)effan  in  October 
on  a  $10  million  “communica¬ 
tions  center”  on  a  l.'l-acre  site 
in  the  Hato  Rey  district  in  the 
heart  of  the  San  Juan  metro¬ 
politan  area. 

The  center  will  house  not  only 
the  Spanish-laiiKuaKe  news¬ 
paper  but  also  its  affiliate  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio  stations,  plus 
Film  and  Dubbing  Productions 
Inc.,  which  prepares  U.S.  tele¬ 
vision  productions  in  Spanish 
for  Latin  American  distribution. 
It  is  the  dream  of  late  editor- 
publisher  Angel  (Mike)  Ramos, 
who  died  in  1960. 

Also  planned  is  a  15-story 
office  building  at  the  same  site. 
It  will  be  an  income  property. 

The  San  Juan  branch  of  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  has  granted 
$6.5  million  in  long-term  financ¬ 
ing  for  the  construction  of  the 
communications  center,  which  is 
.scheduled  for  completion  in  late 
1967.  Work  is  being  done  by 
Rexach  Construction  Co.  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

The  construction  timetable 
calls  for  completion  of  the  four- 
.story.  175,800-square-foot  news- 
j)aper  plant  by  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1966.  Facilities  for  Tele- 
mundo  Channel  2  (television), 
WKAQ-Radio,  and  Film  and 
Dubbing,  occupying  an  addition¬ 
al  123,240  square  feet,  are 
.scheduled  for  completion  in 
October,  1967. 

Erection  of  a  new  Goss  seven- 
unit  Headliner  press  with  two 


color  half-decks  is  expected  to 
start  in  October,  with  delivery 
of  the  equipment  from  Chicago. 
The  press,  together  with  acces¬ 
sories,  complete  stereotyi)e  de¬ 
partment  and  mailroom,  will 
cost  $1.2  million.  When  this  part 
of  the  plant  is  ready  to  function, 
by  about  March,  1966,  El  Mundo 
will  move  its  printing  oi)eration 
to  the  new  location,  sending 
page  mats  across  town  from  the 
present  site  in  Old  San  Juan. 

Composing  room,  editorial  and 
other  departments  of  the  news¬ 
paper  will  make  the  final  move 
seven  months  later.  The  trans¬ 
portation  department  garage 
housing  the  newspaper’s  truck 
fleet  was  built  at  the  new  site 
four  years  ago  and  has  been  in 
use  since  then. 

Rafael  Delgado  Marquez,  en- 
gineer-in-chief,  has  reported 
work  moving  well  ahead  of 
schedule  in  the  first  four  months. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Argentina  S.  Hills,  president  of 
El  Mundo  Inc.  since  1960,  the 
six-day  newspaper  has  achieved 
circulation  of  67,619  daily  and 
81,045  Saturday.  Her  husband, 
Lee  Hills,  is  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Knight  Newspapers. 

The  present  building,  which 
has  housed  the  newspaper  since 
1919,  is  located  in  Old  San  Juan, 
noted  for  its  historic  landmarks, 
narrow  cobbled  streets  and  in¬ 
creasingly  snarled  traffic. 

Scale  model  of  El  Mundo  plant  in 
Puerto  Rico.  It  will  house  news¬ 
paper  and  broadcast  facilities.  An 
office  building,  to  be  erected  as 
later  phase,  is  at  the  left. 


MONEY  IN  THE  BANK — Signing  for  $6.5  million  financing  for  con¬ 
struction  of  El  Mundo  Communications  Center  are:  Left  to  right — 
seated,  Francisco  de  Jesus  Toro,  general  manager  of  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank,  San  Juan;  and  Mrs.  Argentina  S.  Hills,  president  of  El  Mundo  Inc.; 
standing — Jose  Oviedo,  general  administrator  of  El  Mundo,  and  Jose 
Gonzales,  attorney  for  El  Mundo. 


Ill  Ajjeiicy  PosIh 


Roger  Bachman,  account 
supervisor  at  Dawson,  Turner 
&  Jenkins,  Portland-based  agen¬ 
cy,  has  been  appointed  vice- 
jiresident  and  joins  the  agency’s 
management  committee.  For 
.several  years  he  was  president 
and  jrart  owner  of  Arcady  Press, 
Portland. 

♦  * 

Leigh  Chamberlain  has  joined 
the  Philadelithia  office  of  Erwin 
Wasey,  as  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations.  He  was  previously 
associated  with  the  Thomas 
Deegan  Co.,  where  his  work  in¬ 
cluded  sendee  on  the  New  York 
World’s  Fair  account.  Prior  to 
this  he  had  served  as  Public 
Relations  Officer  for  Swissair, 
and  in  the  Paris  Office  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Express. 


Telemundo  and  WKAQ-Radio 
currently  occupy  two  separate 
buildings,  the  latter  sharing  its 
space  with  Film  and  Dubbing. 

Near  Docks 

The  new  location  is  adjacent 
to  two  major  arterial  highways 
— one  still  to  l)e  built — and  near 
the  new  San  Juan  dock  area, 
already  under  construction. 

Inclusion  of  warehouse  facili¬ 
ties  in  the  new  plant  will  make 
possible  the  trucking  of  news¬ 
print  rolls  a  short  distance  from 
the  docks  to  the  plant,  elimi¬ 


nating  the  present  need  to  rent 
warehouse  space  and  store  news¬ 
print  at  a  separate  location. 

The  plant  was  designed  by  the 
.Austin  Co.,  of  Cleveland  and 
New  York,  to  provide  the  great¬ 
est  possible  efficiency  in  pro¬ 
ducing  and  distributing  the 
newspai)er,  with  an  eye  to  future 
exj)ansion.  Provision  has  been 
made,  for  instance,  for  doubling 
liress  capacity. 

IR  Mundo  plans  to  make  full 
use  of  its  new  equipment,  which 
will  permit  faster  printing, 
fuller  use  of  color,  introduction 
of  advertising  supplements  and 
a  total  of  112  pages  on  a  single 
collect  run,  compared  to  the 
present  limit  of  64. 
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TEXTMASTER* 


713 

not  10 . . . 
not  20 ... .  but 

more  than  30  newspaper  lines  a  minute 
THAT'S  PHOTOTYPESETTING  UNRIVALED 


TEXTMASTER  FEATURES 


TAPE  OPERATED  6  to  8  Level  tape,  standard  TTS 
codes — TTS  or  standard  1"  format — seventh  and  eighth 
levels  provide  for  maximum  versatility 
FLEXIBILITY  8  type  faces,  8  point  sizes  (5  to  18  pt.) 
— 64  font  mixer  with  fingertip  control 
JUSTIFICATION  Accurate  and  automatic 
QUADDING  Entirely  automatic,  no  extra  cost 
LEADING  Half-point  increments.  0  to  31  pts 
LINE  LENGTH  From  0  to  45  picas 


PHOTON 


MIXING  Any  combination  of  faces  on  the  same  line 
KEYBOARD  INPUT  Photon  Textmaster  keyboard  for 
maximum  capability — Any  tape  perforating  keyboard 
producing  TTS  codes 

WIRE  SERVICE  INPUT  Operates  from  tape  without 
conversion 

COMPUTER  INPUT  Compatible  with  all  computers 
producing  TTS  codes 

MATRICES  Interchangeable  and  inexpensive 
PRODUCT  Superior  typographic  quality  on  film  or  paper 


■  ■  newsmaker  in  phototypesetting 

Wilmington,  Mass. 


COLLECTING  DOUBLE— Willliam  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  standing  be¬ 
fore  portrait  of  his  late  father,  presents  top  Hearst  Newspaper  trophies 
to  New  York  Journal-American  Managing  Editor  Paul  Schoenstein  (left) 
and  Editor  John  Denson  (right).  Paper  won  both  "The  Chief"  plaque 
for  "Best-Written  Hearst  Paper"  and  the  "John  Randolph  Hearst 
Memorial  Trophy"  for  Photography  in  1964  Contests. 


No.  Dakota 
Papers  Beat 
A  Sales  Tax 

The  ANPA  Taxation  Commit¬ 
tee  (Frank  Batten  of  the  Nor¬ 
folk  V irgiman-Pilot  and  Ledger- 
Star,  chairman)  discusses  the 
taxation  of  newspapers  at  state 
and  local  levels  in  its  report, 
as  follows: 

North  Dakota  newspapers 
have  won  their  fight  against 
the  State  Tax  Commissioner 
who  tried  to  impose  sales  and 
use  taxes  on  newsprint  (rolls 
and  flat  .stock),  machinery, 
equipment,  including  printing 
))resses  and  other  supplies  used 
in  newspaper  production,  as  well 
as  on  the  sale  of  newspapers. 

A  District  Court  on  Sept.  11. 
1964  ruled  that  newspapers  were 
exempt  from  paying  use  taxes 
on  newsprint  and  ink,  and  also 
that  published  newspapers  are 
.specificially  exempt  from  the 
sales  tax.  The  Court  held  that 
newspaper  publishing  consti¬ 
tutes  manufacturing  under 
North  Dakota  statutes,  holding 
further  that  because  newsprint 
and  ink  go  into  a  processed  com¬ 
modity,  they  are  exempt  from 
the  use  tax.  The  Court  also  held 
that  published  newspapers  were 
exempt  by  statute  from  paying 
the  sales  tax  and  that  this  ap¬ 
plies  to  any  newspaper,  mag¬ 
azine  or  periodical,  whether  sold 
or  given  away. 

The  North  Dakota  Tax  Com¬ 
missioner  had  also  advised  out- 
of-state  newsprint  suppliers  that 
they  were  liable  for  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  use  tax,  but  later 
agreed  to  make  no  demands  for 
payment  of  the  tax  pending  out¬ 
come  of  court  proceedings. 

Sales  Tax  on  .Advertising 

While  North  Dakota  publish¬ 
ers  won  this  fight,  they  lost  an¬ 
other  one  in  the  state  legisla¬ 
ture.  Governor  Guy  on  March 
19  signed  an  omnibus  tax  bill 
which  imposes  a  sales  tax  on 
advertising.  The  bill  increases 
the  sales  tax  from  214%  to  3% 
and  extends  the  sales  tax  base 
to  cover  many  services,  includ¬ 
ing: 

“The  furnishing  or  sale  of  ad¬ 
vertising  of  anything,  except 
that  the  sale  or  furnishing  of 
advertising  which  is  designed  to 
promote  the  sale  of  any  prod¬ 
uct  on  a  national  or  multi-state 
basis  shall  not  be  taxed  here¬ 
under  if  such  advertising  does 
not  solicit  sales  for  any  ex¬ 
pressly  named  or  identifiable 
business  in  this  state.” 

The  tax  is  to  become  effective 
July  1  this  year.  A  move  to  refer 

«2 


Hearst  Trophies 
For  1964  €k>  to 
Journal-American 

The  New  York  Journal- Amer¬ 
ican  has  been  judged  the  “Best- 
written-Hearst  Newspaper-of- 
the-year”  and  has  won  the  high¬ 
est  honors  for  “Excellence  in 
Photography”  for  1964,  William 
Randolph  Hearst  Jr.,  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Hearst  Newspapers, 
announced  this  week. 

Mr.  Hearst  presented  to  the 
New  York  editors  “The  Chief” 
plaque  for  the  writing  categories 
and  the  “John  Randolph  Hearst 


the  law  to  a  public  referendum 
has  begun.  It  is  expected  that 
the  necessary  petition  signa¬ 
tures  w’ill  be  obtained  and  that 
a  special  election  will  be  called. 

A  proposal  in  Illinois  would 
extend  the  sales  tax  to  cover 
sales  of  newspapers. 

A  proposal  to  tax  advertising 
was  defeated  in  the  Wyoming 
legislature. 

An  ordinance  to  increase  the 
license  tax  on  newspapers  was 
adopted  Dec.  29,  1964  by  the 
City  of  Mobile,  Alabama.  The 
ordinance  provides  that  a  cor¬ 
poration  which  publishes  or  dis¬ 
tributes  newspapers  of  more 
than  three  issues  per  week  must 
pay  an  annual  license  tax  of 
$200  plus  l/20th  of  1%  of  gross 
revenue  over  $150,000;  and 
l/40th  of  1%  of  gross  revenue 
over  $1  million.  Gross  receipts 
include  all  revenues  received 
from  sales  of  newspapers,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  other  goods  or 
services. 


Memorial  Trophy”  for  photogra¬ 
phy.  The  awards  are  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  most  first  places 
secured  by  staff  members  of  the 
individual  Hearst  newspapers  in 
all  the  categories  of  the  contests 
for  the  year. 

This  is  the  second  time  the 
Journal-American  has  won  both 
trophies  in  a  single  year.  The 
previous  twin-win  was  in  1961. 
Only  one  other  Hearst  news¬ 
paper  has  accomplished  the  feat 
— the  Lofs  Angeles  Examiner  in 
1959. 

Eight  Hearst  new’spaper 
writers  and  photographers  were 
awarded  $500  cash  prizes  for 
receiving  most  of  the  panel 
judges’  votes  in  the  individual 
categories.  Winners  in  the 
Writing  Categories  are: 

Bill  McSweeny,  Boston  Record 
A  merican,  Sunday  Advertiser, 
features ; 

Proctor  Lincoln,  Boston,  heads 
and  captions; 

George  Murphy,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner,  humor; 

John  Gillooly,  Boston,  sports; 

Alfred  Robbins,  New  York 
Journal-American,  news  story. 

Winners  in  Photography  are: 

A1  Robbins,  Journal-Ameri¬ 
can,  feature; 

Mel  Finkelstein,  Journal- 
American,  news; 

Tom  Courtney,  Los  Angeles 
Herald-Examiner,  sports.  He 
won  the  same  award  in  1963. 

• 

A<1  Manajser  Nanietl 

Ted  Becher,  Santa  Maria 
(Calif.)  Times — to  advertising 
manager,  Tahoe  City  (Calif.) 
Daily  Tribune.  His  experience 
includes  classified,  national  and 
display  advertising  selling  for 
Scripps  League  Newspapers. 


Civil  Rights 
Act  Relatior 
To  the  Press 

How  does  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  apply  to  the  ne  ws¬ 
paper  industry? 

This  question  is  answereci  in 
the  report  of  the  ANPA  Fed¬ 
eral  Laws  Committee  as  follows: 
*  *  « 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
which  is  applicable  to  all  indus¬ 
tries  affecting  interstate  com¬ 
merce,  prohibits  employers,  em- 
l)loyment  agencies  and  labor 
unions  to  jjrint  or  publish — or 
cause  to  be  printed  or  published 
— any  employment  notice  or  ad¬ 
vertisement  that  indicates  any 
preference,  limitation,  specifi¬ 
cation,  or  discrimination  based 
on  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or 
national  origin. 

The  prohibitions  do  not  apply 
where  religion,  sex  or  national 
origin  is  a  bona  fide  occupational 
qualification  for  employment; 
the  persons  discriminated 
against  are  members  of  the 
Communist  party  or  Communist- 
front  organizations  or  where  an 
employer  acts  upon  the  results 
of  a  professionally-developed 
ability  test. 

In  the  opinion  of  ANPA  Gen¬ 
eral  Counsel,  the  only  provisions 
of  the  Act  which  would  directly 
affect  newspaper  publishers  are 
in  Title  VII  which  prohibits  dis¬ 
crimination  in  employment  on 
basis  of  race,  color,  religion, 
sex  or  national  origin.  These 
provisions,  however,  cover  news¬ 
papers  only  in  their  capacity 
as  employers.  Newspapers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  ANPA  General  Coun¬ 
sel,  are  not  required  to  control 
or  screen  advertisements.  The 
details  of  this  are  spelled  out  in 
ANPA  General  Bulletin  No.  31, 
July  22. 

Another  ANPA  General  Bul¬ 
letin  No.  49,  Nov.  4,  1964,  states 
that  the  new  Civil  Rights  Act 
does  not  bar  help  wanted  ad 
headings  by  sex. 

ANPA  General  Counsel  de¬ 
clares  that  it  is  clear  from  the 
legislative  history  of  Section  704 
(b)  of  Title  VII  of  the  Act  that 
Congress  did  not  intend  to  in¬ 
clude  newspapers  within  the 
definition  of  an  employment 
agency  for  the  purposes  of  the 
latter  section.  House  Report  No. 
914,  88th  Congress,  First  Ses¬ 
sion,  Nov,  20,  1963,  on  page  28, 
states  as  follows: 

“The  prohibitions  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  [704(b)]  do  not  require 
newspapers  and  other  publica¬ 
tions  to  exercise  any  control  or 
supervision  over,  or  to  do  any 
screening  of,  the  advertisements 
and  notices  published  by  them.” 
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This  simple  adapter 


in  any 
Polaroid 
camera 


makes  on-the-spot,  10-second 


screened  prints! 


Now,  you  can  get  out  your  paper  faster,  cheaper  and  with  more  pictures 
than  you  could  ever  afford  before.  The  Instant  Photoscreen  process  obso- 
letes  conventional  halftone  techniques.  It  makes  an  expert  halftone  maker 
out  of  anyone  who  can  use  a  Polaroid  camera. 

You  simplify  your  whole  production  procedure.  You  make  screened 
prints,  right  in  the  camera,  right  at  the  news  scene — and  in  only  10  seconds. 
Then,  you  select  the  pictures  you  want,  paste  them  into  your  page  make¬ 
ups.  You  can  outline  screened  prints  with  only  a  knife;  highlight  them  with 
only  a  brush.  And,  best  of  all,  you  make  only  one  line  negative  of  the 
entire  page.  No  separate  halftone  negatives.  No  stripping.  No  double  burns. 

Instant  Photoscreen  adapters  are  made  in  screen  values  from  65  to  133 
line.  And,  you  can  choose  from  conventional  dot  pattern  or  the  popular 
horizontal  line  screen.  There’s  a  size  to  fit  any  Polaroid  camera,  including 
the  latest  automatic.  Or  use  an  Instant  Photoscreen  adapter  in  your  4x5 
Polaroid  holder  or  Polaroid  copy  camera.  No  camera  alterations  are 
required. 

And  the  cost?  Surprisingly  low.  So  low,  in  fact,  that  nothing  else  you 
can  buy  produces  so  much  saving  for  so  little  investment.  (Only  $39.95  to 
$49.50)  Ask  your  graphic  arts  supplier  about  Instant  Photoscreen,  or  write: 


of  your  halftone 
time  and  costs  with 


GUARANTEE 


Every  instant  Photoscreen 
Adapter  is  fully  guaranteed 
to  give  you  quality  pre¬ 
screened  Polaroid  prints 
suitable  for  halftone  repro¬ 
duction  (when  used  per  in¬ 
structions  included  with 
each  Adapter).  Purchase 
price  will  be  refunded  if  not 
satisfied. 


INSTANT  PHOTOSCREEN,  INC. 

1 329  Stanley  Avenue,  Dayton,  Ohio  45404 


Ask  about  the  new  Instant  Photoscreen 
enlarging  screens  for  prints  up  to  8  x  10. 


'Polaroid  is  the  registered  trade-mark 
of  the  Polaroid  Corporation. 
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SOUTH  BEND  CITY  OFFICIAIS  SAY 


MY  DAY  IS  NOT  DONE 
UNTIL  rVE  READ  THE 
TRIBUNE’S  ‘VOICE  OF 
THE  PEOPLE’  COLUMN 


THE  DEPUTY — Arthur  Sylvester,  left,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Public  Affairs  (he  was  a  newspaperman  once  himself),  briefs  his 
new  deputy,  Phil  G.  Gouldin9,  former  military  affairs  reporter  for  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


The  Tribune's  "Voice  ot  the  People"  is  "must” 
reading  tor  South  Bend  public  otticials.  It  is  their 
daily  barometer  ot  South  Bend  opinions,  and  a 
guide  tor  many  ot  their  decisions. 


Editors  Advised  to  Have 
Gripe  and  Couch  Sessions 


Each  year  over  2.(XX)  letters  appear  in"Voice  ot  the 
People."  And  each  vear  The  Tribune  invites  each 
writer  to  a  dinner,  which  more  than  attend. 
Governors,  senators,  mayors,  city  councilmen 
appear  betore  these  annual  dinners  to  answer 
questions  trom  the  tlixir.  The  dinner  meetings 
have  done  much  to  increase  contributions  to  the 
column,  and  in  turn,  public  interest  and 
participation  in  civic  attairs. 


Washington  tions  from  the  editors  about 
Dr.  Gordon  L.  Lippitt,  presi-  managerial  problems.  He  said 
dent  of  Leadership  Resources  the  best  solution  to  the  problem 
Inc.,  told  ASNE  members  that  of  keeping  an  “open  door”  and 
there  are  “no  simple  formulas”  also  getting  w’ork  done  would  be 
for  becoming  an  effective  man-  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
ager.  Mayoress  of  San  Juan,  Puerto 

Speaking  at  a  session  on  Rico.  He  said  she  schedules 
“Managing  One’s  Self  —  An  hours  two  days  a  week  when 
Editor’s  Most  Important  Job”  she  does  nothing  but  hear  the 
—  Dr.  Lippitt  said  that  too  complaints  of  the  public.  He 
often  management  took  the  “car-  said  that  people  know  when 
rot  and  the  stick”  approach  to  these  hours  are,  and  don’t 
personnel  policies.  He  said  the  bother  her  at  other  times, 
common  belief  that  people  are  In  answer  to  a  question  about 
motivated  only  by  punishment  whether  editors  should  attend 
or  the  threat  of  punishment  or  Rotary  and  Kiwanis  meetings, 
reward  and  praise  was  outdated.  Dr.  Lippitt  said,  “Sometimes  we 
“There  are  people  in  man-  get  seduced  into  activities  that 
agement  who  think  there  are  don’t  give  us  accurate  informa- 
two  kinds  of  people  —  man-  tion  about  the  community.  All 
agement  and  the  rest  of  the  this  talking  to  the  same  kind  of 
clods,”  he  said.  “The  truth  is  upper-middle  class  members  of 
that  people  have  the  same  basic  the  community  doesn’t  always 
needs  at  all  levels,  up  and  down  give  us  a  feeling  for  what  is 
the  line.”  really  going  on.” 

A  good  manager  must  develop  One  editor  asked  how  he  could 
his  communications  skills,”  Dr.  edit  five  editions  a  day,  handle 
Lippitt  said.  “Most  of  us  don’t  personnel  problems  and  readers’ 
really  listen.  We  just  sit  and  complaints,  give  speeches  and 
wait  for  the  other  guy  to  shut  still  find  time  for  an  adequate 
up  so  we  can  cast  our  pearls  to  sex  life, 

the  swine.”  “Put  a  couch  in  your  office,” 

Dr.  Lippitt  said  editors  must  Dr,  Lippitt  said, 
practice  “situational  leader-  • 

ship.”  He  said  that  “there  are  Service  Cited 

times  when  you  have  to  be  auto¬ 
cratic.  There  are  other  times  SlOUX  FALIiS,  S.  D. 

when  if  you  are,  you’re  a  dead  During  the  annual  convention 
duck.”  He  said  good  managers  here,  the  South  Dakota  Press 
always  keep  in  mind  the  job  Association  honored  Theo  B. 
and  the  person  who  is  doing  the  Werner,  editor  and  publisher  of 
job,  and  not  separate  the  two,  the  Gate  City  Guide,  for  his 
and  must  have  a  willingness  to  leadership  as  a  former  Rapid 
learn  and  develop.  City  mayor,  postmaster  and 

Dr.  Lippitt  also  fielded  ques-  Democratic  congressman. 
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For  its  sponsorship  and 
promotion  of  "Voice  of 
the  People"  dinner  The 
South  Bend  Tribune 
was  awarded  first  place 
in  Editor  and  Publish¬ 
er  s  1964  Promotion 
Contest,  Public  Rela- 
tions/Community  Serv¬ 
ice  Classification. 


SewHi  Bond  Mayor,  Lloyd  Alien,  onewors  o 
qwMtion  during  tho  1964  “Voice  of  the 
People”  dinner. 


The  South  Bend  Trihune 


Premkiin  D.  Schun,  Editer  and  Publisher. 
Story,  Brooks  li  Rnley,  Notioned  Bepreientotive 


HOW  TO  TELL  THE  BAD  EGGS 


...FROM  THE  GOOD  EGGS! 


That’s  the  fastest  way. ..crack  ’em  open.  But,  in  bad  eggs  out  of  the  retail  automobile  industry  —  to 

business  there’s  a  faster,  easier  way  to  spot  the  bad  eliminate  dishonesty  in  advertising  and  selling.  We 

Just  look  at  their  advertishig.  If  it’s  misleading  invite  advertising  and  other  industries  to  join  with  us 

and  packed  with  bait,  we  know  these  are  the  bad  eggs:  in  a  drive  toward  quality.  You  in  media  hold  one  of 

the  advertiser,  those  who  prepared  his  advertising  and  our  most  effective  weapons:  the  power  to  reject  dis- 

those  who  accepted  it  for  publication  or  broadcast.  honest  advertising.  It  is  also  the  power  to  preserve 

Yes,  we  all  know  who  the  bad  eggs  are.  The  problem  your  own  business  by  preserving  believability. .  .which 

is  how  to  dispose  of  them.  Member  dealers  of  nada  is  the  essence  of  the  power  of  advertising.  May  we 

are  actively  engaged  in  a  growing  campaign  to  get  the  hear  from  you? 

Please  write  for  a  free  copy  of  “Recommended  Standards  of  Practice  for 
Advertising  and  Selling  Automobiles,"  published  by  NADA  and  the 
Association  of  Better  Business  Bureaus,  Inc. 

THE  NATIONAL  AUTOMOBILE  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 

Official  Organization  of  America’s  Franchised  New-Car  and  Truck  Dealers  •  2000  "K”  Street.  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 
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EDITORS! 

Independent  Features 
Syndicate,  Inc.  In 
cooperation  with  Holt, 
Rinehart  and  Winston,  Inc. 
Offers 

TEACH 
YOUR 
WIFE 
TO  BE 
A 

WIDOW 

By  Donald  I.  Rogers 


•  Things  To  Consider 
In  A  Will 

•  Will  She  Get  A  House 
Or  A  Mortgage? 

•  It’s  Not  Always  Saf¬ 
est  In  A  Bank 

•  Good  Investments  For 
A  Widow 

In  6  Installments,  about 
1,000  to  1,200  words 
each. 

FOR  WEEK  OF  MAY  23rd 

Hailed  everywhere  as  the 
soundest,  most  practical  ad¬ 
vice  ever  offered  to  hard¬ 
working  husbands  and  wives, 
this  best-selling  book  by  a 
famous  writer,  former  Finan¬ 
cial  Editor  of  the  N.  Y.  Herald 
Tribune,  now  a  nationally 
syndicated  columnist,  is  of¬ 
fered  for  syndication  for  the 
first  time. 

Exclusive  Territories  Guaranteed. 

Write  or  call  or  wire  collect  to 

Mariorie  Lawson 
News  Manager 

INDEPENDENT  FEATURES 
SYNDICATE 

P.  O.  Box  194,  Bayside,  N.Y.  11361 
Phone  (212)  321-3SS5 


PAGE  OF  THE  WEEK" 

One  Column  Sacrificed 

To  Give 
Front  Page 
Readability 


By 

Edmund  C.  Arnold 


1  Among  the  many  pleasant 
f  things  that  have  happened 
I  since  this  column  took  up  resi- 
I  dence  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
;  is  that  my  mailbox  has  been 
!  jammed  with  correspondence 
from  old  friends  .  .  .  and  new 
ones. 

Already  I  have  the  task  of 
choosing  which  of  the  many 
5  sample  pages  sent  to  me  I  can 
use  and  which  I  must  reluc¬ 
tantly  eliminate.  One  page 
,  which  I  finally  decided  against 
only  after  long  contemplation 
‘  looks  mighty  good  at  first 
I  glance.  Column  rules  have  been 
!  eliminated  and  the  page  looks 
as  bright  and  breezy  as  an 
!  April  morning. 

But  the  editor  paid  too  high 
i  a  price  for  the  new  look.  He 
cut  the  width  of  his  column 
I  to  10  picas  with  18  points 
I  space  between.  After  shrink- 
^  age  the  column  width  is  9*4 
picas. 

=  And  that’s  just  too  dam  nar¬ 
row  for  pleasant  reading! 

Reading  too-narrow  lines  is 
like  walking  up  a  stairway 
=  with  too-low  risers.  Your  mus- 

Jury  Awards  $8,000 
For  Police  Picture 

San  Jose,  Calif. 
A  “wrong  picture”  resulted  in 
an  $8,000  jury  verdict  against 
the  San  Jose  News  in  a  suit 
charging  invasion  of  privacy. 

The  decision  came  despite  a 
retraction,  but  the  jury  appar¬ 
ently  did  not  believe  a  page  16 
story  “next  to  the  obituary  col¬ 
umn,”  was  fair  in  contrast  to  a 
page  one  banner  story  with  a 
photo,  according  to  William  A- 
Jennings,  attorney. 
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Two  picas  of  white  space  between  columns 


cles  constantly  rebel  against  On  inside  pages,  eight  col-  | 
the  artificial  stride  into  which  umns  are  still  used  with  3-  : 
you  force  them.  point  column  rules. 

In  the  same  mail  came  a  The  Record  has  polished  up  : 
couple  of  tearsheets  from  the  its  head  schedule,  concentrat-  ! 
CJielsea  (Mass.)  Record.  Pub-  ing  on  Gothics.  The  News  I 
lisher  Herbert  D.  Hancock  also  Highlights  column  in  the  lower  I 
put  fresh  air  into  his  front  right  is  an  innovation, 
page  --  with  2  picas  of  white  Advertising  on  the  front  = 
.space  between  columns!  But  he  practice  which  is  for-  ; 

didnt  sacrifice  readability;  he  t^^ately  confined  to  New  Eng-  I 
samficed  his  eighth  column!  California,  compli-  I 

By  dmpping  down  to  a  .-  ^.^tes  page  makeup.  But  the  I 
column  format,  he  could  retain  well  under  I 

the  handicap.  I’d  like  to  see  the  I 
maximum  ALFRED  BAER  head  in  col-  I 
fiexibility  in  bumping  stones  3  dropped  below  the  cut.  I 
into  inside  pages  un^  the  ^he  axiom  is:  Pictures  above  I 
pressure  of  late  news.  The  11-  typpi 
pica  column  is  dangerously  , 

close  to  the  minimum  measure  ^  NUT  SHELL:  You  j 

for  readability.  But  it  is  much,  JT®*-  what  you  pay  for  and  col-  i 
much  more  readable  than  a  10-  unin  8  bought  a  good  front  \ 
pica  measure.  page. 

The  retraction  statement  ap-  Clark  II  &  Associates,  Palo  Alto, 
peared  after  he  had  served  writ-  Calif.,  who  was  subpoenaed, 
ten  notice  to  the  News,  Mr.  Jen-  Mr.  Clark  said  in  his  experi- 
nings  said.  He  selected  the  inv^a-  ence  in  conducting  newspaper 
sion  of  privacy  charge  although  studies  the  front  page  traffic  had 
the  suit  could  have  been  on  five  exceeded  inside  page  traffic  in 
libel  counts,  he  added.  99  cases  out  of  100.  The  excep- 

The  police  department  sup-  tion  was  provided  by  the  first 
plied  the  picture  which  appeared  newspaper  to  carry  SpectaColor. 
with  the  original  story,  the  • 

News  advised.  Several  charges  Detroit  Manager 

reportedly  were  dropped  before  ^ 

the  case  went  to  trial.  The  appointment  of  Max  B. 

The  presentation  included  Pryor  as  Parade’s  Detriot  Man- 
newspaper  readership  testimony  ager  was  announced  by  Warren 
by  Dan  E.  Clark  II  of  Dan  E.  J.  Reynolds,  assistant  publisher. 
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Biggest  thing  on  wheels 
in  the  world 


Steel  foil, 
thin  as  this  page 


To  our  knowledge,  there  is  nothing  heavier  on 
wheels  than  this  missile  launch  structure  at  Cape 
Kennedy.  To  reduce  weight,  it  was  designed  around 
several  high  strength  steels  innovated  by  United 
States  Steel.  The  stronger  the  steel,  the  less  of  it 
you  need.  And  that’s  how  NASA  kept  the  weight 
down  to  a  modest,  moveable  7,000,000  pounds. 


United  States  Steel  innovated  steel  foil,  as  thin  as 
paper.  Our  customers  bond  it  to  paperboard  or 
plastics  to  make  extremely  strong,  waterproof  bags 
and  boxes  that  are  much  tougher  to  puncture.  The 
strong  steel  foil  packages  can  rough  it  better  en 
route  and  can  be  stacked  higher  in  the  warehouse, 
saving  floor  space 


Highway  lifesaver 

Some  astute  New  York  State  highway  engineers 
have  worked  out  a  new  kind  of  median  barrier  to 
protect  you  from  head-on  collisions.  The  new  design 
absorbs  the  blow  of  a  careening  car,  slows  it,  and 
redirects  it  at  a  shallow,  safer  angle.  The  barrier  is 
made  practical  by  a  product  innovated  by  United 
States  Steel :  structural  steel  tubing.  You’ll  be  see¬ 
ing  it  as  you  drive  more  safely  in  the  years  to  come. 
United  States  Steel,  525  William  Penn  Place,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.  15230. 


tkadimaiik 


United  States  Steel:  where  the  hig  idea  is  innovation 


Prof.  Tebbel  Blasts 
Press  Inadequacies 


Washington 

Journalism  Professor  John 
TeblM*l  unsheathed  his  rapier 
and  jabbed  members  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  in  their  news  columns 
at  a  session  on  “The  Newspaper 
on  the  Analyst’s  Couch.” 

Mr.  Tebbel,  of  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  a  contributor  to  the 
communications  section  of  the 
Saturday  Review,  told  the  ASNE 
bluntly  that  he  was  tired  of  see¬ 
ing  newspapers  with  no  news, 
of  superficial  coverage  by  news¬ 
papers  of  complex  local  and 
national  issues  and  of  the  “mor¬ 
bid  concern  of  the  press  with 
violence  and  the  sexual  habits  of 
jiublic  figures.” 

•Nol  Much 

“I  don’t  see  much  news  in 
new.spapers,”  he  .said.  “There  are 
plenty  of  things  to  write  about 
in  any  towm :  the  growth  of  pop- 
dation,  the  diminishing  number 
of  jobs  due  to  automation,  the 
])ollution  of  our  natural  re¬ 
sources,  the  growing  crisis  in 
education,  and  the  smog  and 
traffic  that  is  smothering  our 
cities.  That’s  not  even  mention¬ 
ing  such  things  as  civil  rights. 
What  I  do  see  is  page  after  page 
of  advertising  with  stories 
.squeezed  in  around  the  ads.” 

Mr.  Tebbel,  who  shared  the 
podium  wnth  Harry  Ashmore, 
former  Little  Rock  (Ark.)  edi¬ 
tor,  and  tv  commentator  David 
Brinkley,  said  newspapers  still 
seemed  to  think  that  a  dog  fight 
in  a  local  .street  w’as  more  im¬ 
portant  than  a  war  in  Europe. 
He  said  newspaper  cov^erage  of 
such  complex  international 
events  as  the  war  in  Vietnam 
was  too  much  like  coverage  of 
football  games. 

“I  sometimes  get  the  impres¬ 
sion  from  reading  the  papers 
that  our  big  problem  in  Vietnam 
is  whether  to  pass,  punt  or 
pray,”  he  said. 

Prof.  Tebbel  said  the  edito¬ 
rial  page  of  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  has  become  “an  anachron¬ 
ism.”  He  said  editors  seemed  to 
believe  that  the  ideal  editorial 
page  was  composed  of  one  con¬ 
servative  columnist,  one  liberal 
— but  not  too  liberal — columnist 
and  “a  bunch  of  others  in- 
between  who  don’t  have  much  to 
say  about  anything.”  He  asked, 
“Everybody  is  concerned  with 
having  a  balanced  page.  Doesn’t 
anyone  care  about  quality  any¬ 
more?”  He  said  the  “intellectual 
sandwich”  offered  on  the  edito¬ 
rial  page  and  the  “inanity,  ir¬ 
relevance  and  pomposity  of  so 


many  columnists  would  not 
stretch  the  mental  capacity  of 
newspaper  readers.” 

Mr.  Tebbel  cited  the  coverage 
of  the  Bobby  Baker  case  as  an 
example  of  the  superficiality  of 
newspaper  reporting.  “There 
was  far  too  much  lip-smacking 
over  the  hi-jinks  wdth  party 
girls  in  some  cases,  and  in  others 
there  was  only  the  wish  to  em¬ 
barrass  the  administration.”  He 
said  there  was  not  enough 
probing  into  the  serious  issues 
of  conflict  of  interest  raised  by 
the  case. 

News  Maiiageinciit 

Mr.  Tebliel  said  he  was  “singu¬ 
larly  unmoved”  by  publisher’s 
cries  that  government  infringed 
on  their  right  to  know  by  man¬ 
aging  the  new's.  “I  don’t  mean 
to  minimize  the  problems  of  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  news,”  he  said,  “but 
the  new'.spapers’  skirts  are  not 
clean.  News  is  managed  out¬ 
rageously  in  news  offices.  Total 
freedom  of  information  is  not 
po.ssible  without  total  responsi¬ 
bility.  You  hear  too  much  about 
suppression  and  nothing  about 
distortion.” 

The  federal  government  has 
built  up  an  enormous  public 
relations  machine,  Mr.  Tebbel 
said,  and  the  press  has  allowed 
itself  to  1)6  exploited.  “The  press 
in  Washington  .sometimes  looks 
like  the  old  city  hall  l)eat,  w’here 
you  can  hardly  tell  the  reporters 
from  the  regular  habituees,”  he 
.said. 

Mr.  Tebbel  said  he  would  like 
to  see  governmental  news — often 
involving  complex  pieces  of 
legislation, — “treated  as  more 
than  simply  a  triumph  or  a  de¬ 
feat  for  the  administration.” 

He  concluded  that  there  were 
too  many  newspapers  published 
today  that  “could  just  as  well 
hav^e  been  published  50  years 
ago.”  He  cautioned  the  editors 
to  abandon  their  “dangerous 
complacency”  and  do  some  seri¬ 
ous  thinking  about  the  purpose 
of  a  newspaper.  He  said  news¬ 
papers  were  “bland  and  imper¬ 
sonal”  today  and  that  they  had 
failed  in  their  primary  function 
— explaining  the  w'orld  and  the 
people  who  live  in  it. 

‘More  Tough  Talk’ 

Harry  Ashmore,  of  the  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Democratic 
Institutions,  called  for  “more 
advocacy  and  more  tough  talk” 
in  newspapers.  He  said,  “Many 
a  newspaper  has  floundered 
w’hen  the  publisher  stood  in  the 


bar  of  his  country  club  and 
thought  he  was  listening  to  the 
voice  of  the  people.  Today,  the 
guy  standing  next  to  him  is 
likely  to  be  the  editor.” 

He  said  that  newspapers 
could  not  justify  their  First 
Amendment  privileges  even  with 
superlative  reporting.  “You’ve 
got  to  be  an  advocate.  You’ve 
got  to  take  a  position,  and  when 
you  do,  you  will  outrage  a  good 
many  readers,  and  among  these 
will  be  the  most  influential 
people  in  town.” 

Mr.  Ashmore  said  one  assign¬ 
ment  he  would  give  newspapers 
would  be  to  serve  as  “the  ulti¬ 
mate  custodians  of  the  city.”  He 
said  newspapers  were  the  only 
ones  w'ho  could  tackle  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  city.  “Local  broad¬ 
casting  won’t  do  an  effective 
job  of  looking  after  the  city. 
Your  suburban  competitors 
won’t  do  it.  They’re  out  where 
the  money  is.  Look  around  you. 
You  will  see  in  the  city  every 
evidence  of  moral  and  social  de¬ 
cay.  But  you  can’t  change  things 
with  the  cheap,  quick  crusade 
against  .someone  who  can’t  fight 
back,  like  dope  peddlers  and 
prostitutes.  These  things  are 
only  .symptoms.  You  will  have 
to  take  on  the  people  who  own 
the  city.  There  will  have  to  be 
changes  in  land  use  and  in  the 
tax  structure.  Every  real  estate 
operator  will  be  against  you  and 
every  bank  will  be  against  you. 
But  only  you  gentlemen  can  take 
the  bold  course.” 

Poll  Suggests  .Something 

The  former  editor  said  news¬ 
papers  should  take  a  close  look 
at  the  results  of  a  recent  Lou 
Harris  poll  that  indicated  that 
television  was  losing  its  audience 
among  the  better  educated  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  society.  “This  ought 
to  suggest  something,”  he  said. 
“You’ve  got  to  get  rid  of  the 
trivia  cluttering  up  your  pages. 
Broadcasting  is  concerned  with 
being  the  entertainment  media. 
News  will  never  be  anything 
more  than  the  frosting  on  the 
cake.  This  forces  you  back  where 
you  should  be,  in  the  field  of 
news  and  interpretation.”  He 
said  newspapers  should  “hit  ’em 
where  they  ain’t”  and  he  said 
that  television  and  radio  could 
not  compete  in  the  comprehen¬ 
sive  interpretation  of  news.” 

Mr.  Ashmore  praised  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  as  a  newspaper 
that  was  meeting  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  radio  and  television.  He 
said  the  Times  offers  “complete 
and  well  written  comment  on 
every  subject  from  art  to  zoo¬ 
logy”  and  that  the  newspaper 
was  willing  to  pay  to  “meet  the 
competition  for  talent.”  He  also 
gave  the  Times  a  nod  for  “throw¬ 
ing  out  the  crap,  stem  to  stern.” 

NBC  commentator  David 


Brinkley  said  newspaper  aould 
not  attempt  to  comp<  with 

televnsion  on  fast  covera  “We 

are  fast.  We  are  instan’  .ecus. 

You  can’t  get  any  fast,  than 
that.  You  can’t  compe  with 

that,  so  don’t  even  try.  Bt  when 
it  comes  to  covering  the  ws  in 
any  thorough  way,  wt  iren’t 
even  in  the  ball  gar  ,  It’s 
physically  impossible  to  .lo  on 
television. 

“When  the  medicare  bill  was 
passed,  I  read  several  tb.  .rough 
accounts  in  newspaper:,”  he 
said.  “But  on  television,  we 
were  only  able  to  report  liat  it 
had  been  i)assed  and  give  a 
sketchy  outline  of  what  \vas  in 
it.” 


Editors  Elect 
Royster;  ’66 
At  Montreal 


Washington 

Vermont  C.  Royster,  editor  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  is  the 
new  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 
(E&P,  April  17). 

His  term  will  run  a  little 
longer  than  that  of  his  predeces- 
.sors,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Society’s  next  annual  meeting  is 
.scheduled  for  May  at  Montreal, 
instead  of  the  customary  April 
gathering  in  Washington. 

Moving  up  to  first  vicepresi 
dent  is  Robert  C.  Notson  of  the 
Portland  Oregonian,  with  Mich 
ael  J.  Ogden  of  the  Providence 
(R.  1.)  Journal  and  Bulletin  as 
second  vicepresident. 

William  P.  Steven  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle  was 
elected  secretary  and  Alfred 
Friendly  of  the  Washington  Post 
was  named  treasurer. 

In  the  board  election  the 
following  were  the  winners;  Al 
Friendly,  incumbent;  Vincent  S. 
Jones,  Gannett  Newspapers,  in 
cumbent;  Vermont  Royster,  in 
cumbent ;  William  P.  Steven, 
incumbent;  C.  A.  McKnight 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer;  J 
Edward  Murray,  Arizona  Re 
public,  Phoenix,  two  years;  anc 
Sylvan  Meyer,  Gainesville  (Ga.) 
Times,  one  year. 

• 

Groups  Buys  Weekly 

Victoria,  B.  C. 

The  weekly  Victoria  Observer 
has  been  purchased  by  a  new 
firm,  Victoria  Observer  Public¬ 
ity  Co.  (1965)  Ltd.,  and  will 
appear  in  a  new  format  in  about 
two  weeks.  Monte  Roberts  has 
been  named  editor.  The  group 
purchased  the  name  and  circula 
tion  of  the  newspaper  froB 
Harry  Gregson. 
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THE  SPERRY  AND  HUTCHINSON  COMPANY 


Creed  of  Besponsibility 

to  itH  Employees  •  to  its  Customers  •  to  the  Publie 

The  SPERRY  AND  HUTCHINSON  COMPANY  be-  contributions  and  activities  in  these  communities, 
lieves  that  its  service  offers  a  promotional  tool  Likew  ise,  it  encourages  and  supports  the  participation 

to  stimulate  sales  in  behalf  of  a  variety  of  of  its  employees  in  public  affairs  and  community 

retail  enterprises.  It  believes  that  its  service  offers  a  activities, 
unique  means  of  actually  creating  an  extra  value;  that  ^ 

in  creating  this  value,  it  provides  profit  for  itself,  bene-  “  As  a  matter  of  company  policy.  The  Sperry  and 
fits  for  the  retailer  who  uses  this  service,  and  extra  Hutchinson  Company  seeks  to  purchase  materials  in 
benefits  for  the  American  consumer.  •''''eas  where  it  does  business,  whenever  such  purchases 

at  the  local  level  are  possible  and  economically  fea- 
Tire  company  is  in  business  to  make  a  profit.  It  sjhle;  and  in  keeping  with  this  belief,  the  company 

believes  firmly  that  a  fair  return  on  invested  capital  makes  purchases  from  manufacturers  in  virtually  every 

and  the  application  of  human  energy  and  ingenuity  is  in  the  nation, 

necessary  to  the  successful  operation  of  our  economic 

system.  Tire  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company  is  proud 

.  of  the  people  who  work  for  it.  Its  people  are  employed 

^  The  company  also  recognizes  that  any  business 

or  industry  must,  in  the  process  of  operating  to  make  ^  maximum  of  job  security,  a  sense  of  indi- 

a  profit,  perform  necessary  or  desirable  services,  confer  opportunity 

benefits  upon  others,  and  seek  no  more  than  a  fair  advancement  within  capabilities  for  all  its  em- 

return  from  its  enterprise.  ployees.  It  believes  in  providing  superior  working 

In  providing  its  seirice  to  retail  establishments  conditions  and  a  fair  return  for  effort, 
throughout  the  country.  The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  -n  c-  j  1 1  l- 

^  '  ,  ,  Salt  The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company  is  a  firm 

Company  seeks  to  enable  merchants  better  to  compete  ...  .1  *  r  1.  .  .  1 

believer  in  the  American  system  of  political  democ- 
for  their  share  of  business.  ,  .  .1111. 

racy  and  tree  economic  enterprise.  It  also  believes  in 

In  making  possible  an  extra  value  to  the  Amer-  existing  political  machinery,  particularly  the  two  party 

ican  housewife  in  the  form  of  redemption  merchandise  system,  as  an  effective  means  of  assuring  continued 

or  cash.  The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company  tries  political  vigor  and  a  society  marked  by  minimum 

to  provide  the  highest  possible  value  in  quality  of  government  in  economic  affairs. 

merchandise  for  the  stamp  saver,  or  to  give  the  highest 

possible  value  in  cash  redemption,  where  cash  redemp-  ^ 

tion  may  be  preferred  or  required.  measured  only  by  the  inteUigent  interest  and  partici¬ 

pation  of  its  constituents.  Consequently,  The  Sperry 
As  a  citizen  in  the  thousands  of  communities  and  Hutchinson  Company  has  a  vital  interest  in  polit- 

across  America  where  it  does  business.  The  Sperry  ical  affairs.  It  encourages  its  employees  to  vote,  to 

and  Hutchinson  Company  is  grateful  for  the  opportu-  support  the  party  which  best  represents  their  con- 

nity  to  do  business  in  these  communities  and  accord-  victions,  to  support  the  candidates  of  their  choice,  and, 

ingly  desires  to  bear  its  fair  share  of  obligation  through  should  occasion  arise,  to  stand  for  political  office. 
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ron  of  the  Wnnhington  Star,  the 
labyrinthian  trail  of  Bobby 
Baker  le<l  from  the  chandeliered 
hearing  rooms  of  the  U.S.  Sen¬ 
ate  to  the  Texas  plains,  beaches 
of  Florida  and  the  streets  of 
sli'epy,  slow-paced  Pickens,  S.C. 

The  two  newsmen  followetl 
the  indelicate  but  well-masked 
scent  of  corruption  with  the 
doggedness  of  a  pair  of  hounds 
on  the  spoor  of  a  frightened 
rabbit.  The  hunt  for  the  truth 
al)uut  the  elusive,  enterprising 
former  Senate  majority  secre¬ 
tary  was  a  full  time  job  for  the 
Star’s  team.  Their  sleuthing 
eaiTied  them  a  series  of  major 
scoops  on  the  Baker  stor>’,  a 
Polk  Award  for  national  report¬ 
ing,  and  now  the  Raymond  Clap¬ 
per  .Award  which  was  presented 
at  the  ASNE  dinner  April  17. 

The  Star  team  broke  the  story 
that  Baker  had  listed  his  net 
worth  at  $2.1  million  in  a  finan¬ 
cial  statement,  and  revealed 
that  in  the  statement  Baker  had 
said  he  owne<i  a  million  dollars 
worth  of  stock  in  Serv-U  vend¬ 
ing  company.  Prior  to  the  time 
the  story  appeared,  the  Senate 
rules  committee  had  been  reluc¬ 
tant  to  publicly  examine  Baker’s 
connection  wdth  Serv-U  because 
of  a  pending  court  case.  Publi¬ 
cation  of  the  story  prodded  the 
committee  to  look  into  this  area. 

The  Star  also  disclosed  that 
President  Johnson  had  received 
a  stereo  set  from  Bobby  Baker 
as  a  gift,  and  that  insurance 
man  Don  Reynolds  charged  he 
was  pressured  to  buy  advertis¬ 
ing  on  the  Johnson  television 
station  in  Texas  as  a  kickback 
on  an  insurance  deal. 

“That  was  the  disclosure  that 
really  set  the  Baker  case  off,” 
Mr.  Hope  says.  “It  was  played 
up  big  all  over  the  country.  The 
connection  with  the  President 
gave  it  a  lot  of  drama.’’ 

When  the  Star  asked  the 
White  House  for  comment  on 
the  story,  Mr.  Hope  says,  “Abe 
Fortas  told  the  editors  we  had 
the  story  all  wrong.  He  tried  to 
discourage  us  from  publishing 
it.”  Mr.  Fortas  is  a  close  friend 
of  the  President  and  was  also 
Baker’s  attorney. 

Mr.  Hope  says  that  in  follow¬ 
ing  the  tangled  thread  of  Bak¬ 
er’s  financial  dealings,  he  and 
his  colleague  “got  into  all  kinds 
of  interesting  things.”  They 
wrote  a  widely-quoted  piece  on 
President  Johnson’s  financial 
holdings  and  an  expose  of  the 


of  the  Hou.se 
committee.  The 
latter  story  said  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  employed  proteges  of  the 
chairman.  Rep.  Charles  Buckley 
of  New  York,  “who  didn’t  .seem 
to  do  much  of  anything.”  Rep. 
Buckley  was  defeated  in  No¬ 
vember  in  his  bid  for  re-election. 

The  most  recent  expose  was 
a  story  March  28  by  Paul  Hope 
revealing  that  Mrs.  Ellen  Rom- 
etsch — the  German  beauty  who 
was  mentioned  prominently  in 
the  Baker  case — admitted  that 
she  was  once  a  member  of  com¬ 
munist  organizations  in  East 
Germany. 

Mr.  Hope  says  that  the  big- 
ge.st  difficulty  in  trying  to  un¬ 
ravel  the  web  of  Baker’s  finan¬ 
cial  aifairs  was  the  fact  that 
“The  Democrats  on  the  i-ules 
committee  seemed  to  be  more 
interested  in  covering  up  than 
investigating.  Their  main  inter¬ 
est  was  in  discrediting  people 
like  Don  Reynolds  and  even 
Senator  Williams  (Sen.  John 
Williams,  R-Del),  Senator  Wil¬ 
liams  played  a  major  role  in 
keeping  the  Baker  investigation 
alive.”  Despite  the  efforts  to 
discredit  Reynolds,  Mr,  Hope 
says,  “a  lot  of  the  things  he  said 
checked  out.  After  all,  Reynolds 
was  once  a  part  of  the  Baker 
crowd,  and  the  way  you  find 
out  about  what  wrongdoers  are 
doing  is  by  talking  to  people 
who  were  in  on  their  dealings.” 

The  Star  reporter  says  the 
committee  refused  to  look  into 
the  party  girl  and  abortion 
angles  of  the  case.  “I  got  hold 
of  a  file  on  Ellen  Rometsch  put 
together  by  federal  investiga¬ 
tors,”  he  says.  “There  were  .sev¬ 
eral  prominent  names  men¬ 
tioned  in  it.  The  file  had  been 


.shown  to  the  Rules  coi;  ,'iiittee 
and  even  in  the  face  f  the 
things  in  the  file  the.  .still 
wouldn’t  go  into  it.  The.\  iidn’t 
go  into  campaign  contril  .;tions, 
even  though  there  was  e .  .dence 
that  a  major  corporatioii  used 
fund-raising  technique  that 
were  clearly  illegal.  On^  firm 
allowed  a  man  to  write  uff  his 
campaign  contributions  )n  his 
expense  account.  The  conunittee 
never  really  got  into  the  gam¬ 
bling  aspe<*ts  of  the  Bake  r  case. 
They  never  tried  to  really  pin 
down  his  associations  witli  gam¬ 
blers.” 

Mr.  Hope  says  that  another 
area  the  committee  completely 
ignored  w'as  an  investigation  of 
what  duties  presidential  aide 
Walter  Jenkins  had  performed 
for  the  LBJ  Company — (now 
called  Texas  Broadcasting)— 
while  he  was  on  the  Senate  pay¬ 
roll  as  Lyndon  Johnson’s  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Assistant.  The 
Rules  committee  did  not  call 
Mr.  Jenkins  after  his  resigna¬ 
tion  from  the  White  House  staff, 
but  merely  submitted  a  list  of 
questions  to  him.  “There  was  a 
possibility  that  Jenkins  might 
have  had  a  much  larger  conflict 
of  interest  than  Baker  had," 
Mr.  Hope  says. 

The  Rules  committee  is  cur¬ 
rently  planning  to  close  the  book 
on  the  Baker  investigation. 
“They’ll  shut  it  down,  I  suppose. 
They’re  hoping  no  one  can  come 
up  with  something  sensational 
to  make  them  keep  the  investi¬ 
gation  open,”  Mr.  Hope  says. 

Although  all  signs  today  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  Baker  case  may 
be  receding  into  yesterday’s 
headlines,  Mr.  Hope  says,  “We 
haven’t  given  up.  I  spend  con¬ 
siderable  time  on  the  Baker 
case,  checking  out  leads  that 
may  or  may  not  go  anywhere. 
I  keep  up  with  the  committee, 
what  little  it  is  doing.  But  you 
can  never  tell  when  something 
might  happen.  Senator  Willisuns 
has  said  that  he  has  six  more 

{Continued  on  page  94) 


A  REAL  THRILLER — Alfred  Hifehcoek,  at  right,  the  producer  of  "thrill 
movies,  congratulates  John  Barron  and  Paul  Hope  of  the  Washingtoi 
Star  after  they  received  the  Raymond  Clapper  Award  for  their  work  oi 
the  Bobby  Baker  case. 
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them  to  name  for  me  the  five 
comics  and  the  five  columns  they 
regarded  as  essential  to  a  news¬ 
paper’s  success,  if  they  had  an 
open  choice  of  everything  avail¬ 
able. 

I  added  only  one  safeguard 
in  the  interests  of  sanity  and 
dispa.ssionate  reporting:  I  prom¬ 
ised  I  would  not  reveal  their 
individual  choices  as  an  induce¬ 
ment  to  individual  integrity. 
Three  years  ago  the  12  syndi¬ 
cate  men  had  a  chance  to  cast 
60  votes,  and  they  only  cast  79. 
This  year,  under  the  influence  of 
increasing  morality  on  our 
streets  and  our  syndicates,  the 
17  men  had  the  right  to  cast  85 
votes  and  only  cast  90.  These  90 
votes  were  cast  for  31  comics, 
indicating  that  pride,  prejudice, 
or  judgment  is  a  highly  varied 
quality. 

The  eight  syndicate  men  who 
are  double-dippers — who  have 
participated  in  both  of  these 
surveys — are  Robert  Cooper, 
Harold  Anderson,  George  Little, 
Glen  Adcox,  John  Wheeler,  E.  B. 
Thompson,  Bruce  Horton  and 
Carl  J.  Nelson.  The  nine  fresh 
starters  this  year  are  John 
Osenenko,  Bob  Walton,  R.  K. 
Rogers,  Bob  Dille,  Larry  Rut- 
man,  Arthur  Laro,  Boyd  Lewis, 
Tom  Dorsey,  and  Harry  Elm- 
lark. 

Let’s  begin  with  concensus. 
These  are  the  12  comics  which 
17  syndicate  men  chose  as  being 
“essential  and  indispensable:” 
Andy  Capp 
Beetle  Bailey 
Blondie 

Dennis  the  Menace 
Grin  and  Bear  It 
Lil  Abner 
Mary  Worth 
Mutt  and  Jeff 
Peanuts 
Rex  Morgan 
Steve  Canyon 
Dick  Tracy 

Durability  Score 

There  are  two  strips  that  were 
not  included  three  years  ago — 
Mutt  and  Jeff,  which  first  hit 
American  newspapers  in  1907, 
and  Andy  Capp  which  first  ap¬ 
peared  in  American  newspapers 
in  1963.  Andy  Capp  is  the  first 
new  strip  to  hit  since  the  early 
1950' s  when  Beetle  Bailey,  Pea¬ 
nuts,  and  Dennis  the  Menace 
were  post-war  babies.  Rex  Mor¬ 
gan  and  Steve  Canyon  came  into 
newspapers  in  the  1940’s.  But 
six  of  the  12  are  more  than  25 
years  old — Blondie,  Dick  Tracy, 
Lil  Abner,  Mary  Worth,  and 
Grin  and  Bear  It,  were  depres¬ 
sion-born  babies  in  the  early 
30’s,  and  good  old  Mutt  and  Jeff 
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is  now  58  years  old.  You  might 
compare  the  durability  of  the 
comic  with  some  other  rated 
forms  of  entertainment. 

On  this  durability  score,  I 
might  obser\'e  that  the  eight 
sjmdicate  men  who  had  voted 
three  years  ago  proved  their 
consistent  loyalty.  Three  of  the 
eight  made  no  change  in  their 
comic  choices — can  you  say  you 
are  as  consistent?  The  other  five 
changed  8  of  the  31  they  had 
named  before;  two  dropped  Pea¬ 
nuts,  but  one  added  it ;  two 
added  Mary  Worth.  Lil  Abner, 
Dick  Tracy,  and  Dennis  the 
Menace  each  lost  one  friend — 
but  all  remained  on  the  list  of 
the  12  most  necessary  comics. 

Among  the  12  essentials  we 
have  four  story  strips,  virtually 
humorless:  Dick  Tracy,  Rex 
Morgan,  Mary  Worth,  and  Steve 
Canyon.  This  is  the  same  num¬ 
ber — and  the  same  ones — as 
three  years  ago.  These  story 
strips  incorporate  the  Sunday 
release  into  the  story.  We  have 
one  humor-continuity  strip:  Lil 
.\bner,  one  less  than  three  years 
ago.  Abner  has  a  separate  Sun¬ 
day  story.  There  are  five  dail>'- 
gag  humor  strips  and  two  daily 
humor  panels.  The  repeaters  in 
the  strips  are  Blondie,  Beetle 
Bailey,  and  Peanuts;  the  addi¬ 
tions  in  the  daily  humor  strips 
are  Andy  Capp  and  Mutt  and 
Jeff.  Dennis  and  Grin  and  Bear 
It  are  the  panels. 

.4  PoMlive  Cliaraclor 

This  does  not  represent  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  humor 
— the  split  was  4  serials  to  8 
daily  comic  gags  three  years  ago 
and  is  today.  Perhaps  more  sig¬ 
nificant  is  that  the  two  ‘drop¬ 
outs’  from  the  top  12 — Family 
Circus  and  Pogo — are  not  as 
robust  in  their  humor  as  the  two 
new  faces — Mutt  and  Jeff  and 
Andy  Capp.  Certainly  Andy 
Capp  is  a  fresh  note;  the  Amer¬ 
ican  male  of  the  domestic  situa¬ 
tion  comic  has  been  a  boob  at 
worst  and  docile  at  best — quali¬ 
ties  not  precisely  ennobling — 
but  he  has  not  before  been  a 
shiftless,  drunken,  lazy,  irre¬ 
sponsible  cheater  before.  Andy 
Capp  because  of  his  vices  be¬ 
comes  a  positive  character,  not 
a  negative  one. 

On  the  basis  of  a  survey  with 
such  ephemeral  standards  as 
this  one,  I  w'ould  not  venture 
that  Andy  Capp  represents  a 
broadening  of  tastes  in  Ameri¬ 
can  humor.  But  this  much  is 
certain:  early  American  humor 
used  foreigners  as  foils,  but  not 
today. 

Some  of  us  have  published  the 
James  Bond  stories  in  a  comic 
strip  form  produced  for  Brit¬ 
ish  newspapers.  We  had  a  letter 
from  a  woman  when  .007  sitting 
on  the  beach  beside  a  beautiful 


girl,  actually  let  his  fingers 
touch  her  thigh.  Is  this  too  adult 
for  American  taste?  Or  is  A1 
Capp  right  when  he  exploded  on 
a  tv  program  recently:  “I  don’t 
know  what  pornography  is.  It  is 
perfectly  permissible  in  any 
mass  media  to  show  human 
flesh  tortured,  mutilated,  de¬ 
stroyed;  yet  it  is  pornographic 
to  show  it  caressed.” 

Tlie  Columnists 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  results 
of  the  syndicate  man’s  ideas  on 
the  columnists.  If  you  want 
social  security  learn  to  draw 
rather  than  write.  While  only 
two  of  12  comics  shifted  in  three 
years,  six  of  the  15  columns 
chosen  by  the  sjmdicate  men 
three  years  ago  are  not  on  the 
list  of  14  columns  compiled  by 
the  17  syndicate  men  voting 
today. 

First,  here  is  the  list;  again 
al))habetical. 

Ann  Landers 
Art  Buchwald 
William  Buckley 
Dear  Abby 
Evans  and  Novak 
Heloise 

Walter  Lippmann 
Dr.  Joseph  Molner 
Sylvia  Porter 
Drew  Pearson 
James  Reston 
Red  Smith 
Dr.  Peter  Steincrohn 
Henry  J.  Taylor 
William  S.  White. 

The  added  .starters  from  the 
list  of  three  years  ago  are:  Dear 
Abby,  Evans  and  Novak,  Red 
Smith,  Steincrohn,  and  William 
S.  White.  The  names  which  did 
not  reappear  this  time  with  suf¬ 
ficient  support  are  Joe  Alsop, 
Charles  Goren,  Hedda  Hopper, 
Josephine  Lowman,  Inez  Robb, 
and  Walter  Winchell. 

Two  or  three  generalizations 
suggest  themselves:  there  are 
seven  commentators  on  national 
and  international  affairs  now, 
compared  to  five  three  years  ago. 
Whether  this  is  an  aftermath 
of  the  election,  I  don’t  know. 
New  on  the  list  are  Evans  and 
Novak,  Buckley,  and  William  S. 
White. 

There  are  no  writers  on  the 
this-year  list  from  the  field  of 
gossip  or  entertainment;  off  are 
Hedda  Hopper,  Winchell,  and 
Charles  Goren. 

There  was  an  even  stronger 
vote  for  the  advice  columnists. 
Clearly,  in  the  minds  of  the  syn¬ 
dicate  men,  you’d  better  have 
either  Dear  Abby  or  Ann 
Landers. 

There  was  a  strong  vote  for 
at  least  one  thoughtful  analyti¬ 
cal  writer  on  national  affairs, 
and,  as  it  was  three  years  ago, 
Walter  Lippmann  and  Scotty 
Reston  led  the  rest. 

The  appearance  of  a  sports 
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columnist — Red  Smith — i.  y  be 
a  reflection  of  the  inci  sing 
nationalization  of  spor  be¬ 
cause  of  television  co ,  rage. 
There  never  has  been  an  |ues- 
tion  that  a  newspaper  ne  led  a 
good  local  sports  colunu  the 
national  sports  column  ir.iy  be 
something  for  the  future . 

It  is  interesting  that  there 
was  no  nationally  syndicn  id  tv 
column  in  this  list,  considering 
the  high  readership  of  t-  pro¬ 
grams,  and  of  local  tv  cii'  imn- 
ists.  Is  this  because  tv  ‘‘news” 

— in  quotes — is  really  publicity. 

Is  this  l>ecause  no  one  is  loally 
reporting  the  news? 

The  only  way  to  decide  after 
this  long,  tortuous,  unscientific 
and  unreliable  survey,  what 
features  to  promote  is  to  tell 
the  salesman: 

“I’ll  take  it  home  tonight  and 
.see  what  the  kids  say.” 

• 

Jaok  Bell  Siippesls 
More  tv  Coiilereiiees 

Gainesvillk,  Fla. 

White  House  correspondent 
Jack  Bell  of  the  Associated 
Press  tabbed  President  Johnson 
a  “complex  and  demanding”  in¬ 
dividual  April  13  during  a  Mel- 
lett  lecture  at  the  University  of 
Florida. 

Mr.  Bell  called  on  American.s 
to  stand  up  for  a  privilege  that’s 
being  denied  them  by  the  current  | 
administration  by  seeking  more  j 
televised  press  conferences. 

“I  think  the  American  people 
should  have  a  look  at  the  Presi¬ 
dent  once  in  awhile  to  evaluate 
him,”  Mr.  Bell  said.  “The  public 
has  a  right  to  see  a  little  more 
than  President  Johnson  deliver¬ 
ing  a  prepared  speech.  Citizens 
should  be  able  to  ascertain 
whether  the  President  is  rea¬ 
sonable,  sincere,  persevering, 
tired  or  alert  and  if  he  expresses 
himself  well  in  answering  spur- 
of-the-moment  questions  as  Pres¬ 
ident  Kennedy  used  to  do.” 

• 

Ur^es  Reps  Talk  up 
New  Louisville  Rate 

Chicago 

Agencies  and  their  clients  will 
strongly  support  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and 
Times'  new  equal  rate,  in  the 
opinion  of  Carl  Johnson,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  McCann- 
Erickson  Inc.,  in  charge  of  the 
midwest  region. 

“Their  rate  move,”  he  told  the 
Chicago  Chapter,  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  “was  not  just  a 
smokescreen  to  raise  their  basic 
rates  or  tie-in  a  lot  of  qualify¬ 
ing  rules.” 

He  also  applauded  the  news- 
jiaper’s  move  to  “a  more  attrac¬ 
tive  and  more  workable  six- 
column  page”  (E&P,  April  10). 
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M(  ley-Himgry  Publishers 
Oi  Way  Out,  Editors  Told 


Washington 

The  t-line  publisher  —  the 
one  %vl  -e  only  aim  is  to  make 
money  -  is  on  his  way  out,  ac¬ 
cording  o  A1  Neuharth,  general 
mana)ir<  !•  »f  the  Gannett  newspa- 
l)ers  ill  Kochester.  He  is  being 
replaced  by  the  new-line  pub¬ 
lisher  whose  concern  is  how 
much  iic  can  afford  to  spend  to 
make  his  product  better,  and  to 
attract  more  business,  Mr.  Neu¬ 
harth  said  at  a  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors  here  last  week. 

Mr.  Neuharth  paid  a  special 
tribute  to  l»3-year-old  E.  K. 
Gaylord,  publisher  of  the  Daily 
OklafiMium  and  Times  in  Okla¬ 
homa  City.  He  said  Mr.  Gay¬ 
lord  “learned  long  ago  that  you 
can  do  more  by  spending  money 
than  by  saving  it.” 

There  are  myths  jirevalent  in 
the  newspaper  industry,  Mr. 
Neuharth  said,  which  stand  in 
the  way  of  improvement  of  the 
editorial  jiroduct.  The  first  is 
the  myth  of  the  high  cost  of 
jiage  make-overs.  The  second  is 
the  high  cost  of  color  in  edito¬ 
rial  (news)  sections.  And  the 


third  is  the  high  cost  of  jump¬ 
ing  the  paper  by  two  or  three 
pages. 

Referring  to  the  last  myth, 
Mr.  Neuharth  said  the  addition¬ 
al  cost  created  by  adding  a 
few  pages  is  merely  the  cost  of 
the  extra  newsprint.  And  most 
of  the  extra  costs  thought  to  ac¬ 
company  all  three  of  the  edito¬ 
rial  practices  are  already  built 
in  to  normal  operating  proce¬ 
dures,  Mr.  Neuharth  said. 

Editors  and  Girrulation 

The  Gannett  executive  called 
for  greater  cooperation  between 
editors  and  circulation  manag¬ 
ers.  He  said  readers  in  a  com¬ 
petitive  situation  are  held  by  a 
superior  editorial  product  and 
by  good  delivery  techniques.  The 
average  reader  likes  to  read  his 
newspaper  at  his  favorite  time, 
and  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  see  that  he  gets  it  on  time. 
The  editorial  department,  Mr. 
Neuharth  said,  should  always 
meet  the  deadline.  He  added  that 
when  there  is  not  a  developing 
story,  an  effort  should  be  made 
to  beat  the  deadline,  especially 


This  original 
composition 
stayed  put 
in  San  Francisco 
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when  weather  or  other  problems 
threaten  to  slow  down  normal 
delivery. 

Mr.  Neuharth  said  editors 
“.should  not  look  down  their  in¬ 
tellectual  noses”  at  their  adver¬ 
tising  associates,  but  .should  try 
to  develop  an  understanding  of 
their  work.  Advertising,  he  as¬ 
serted,  not  only  helps  pay  the 
bills,  but  also  helps  .sell  the 
newspaper.  He  said  editors 
should  stay  away  from  catering 
to  advertisers,  but  at  the  same 
time  should  encourage  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  legitimate  business 
stories.  “The  penniless  newspa¬ 
per,”  he  concluded,  “is  like  the 
penniless  young  lady  —  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  immorality.” 

Citing  E&P  figures,  Mr.  Neu¬ 
harth  said  that  in  l'.t32,  only 
of  the  newspaper  budget 
was  spent  on  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment.  In  1964  it  was  only 
10  %,  while  14.7%  was  spent  in 
the  mechanical  departments.  He 
called  for  a  reversal  of  these  fig¬ 
ures. 

Devoted  to  Business 

Mr.  Neuharth  said  it  is  not 
generally  true  today  that  most 
publishers  are  skinflints.  “Many 
publishers  are  almost  philan¬ 
thropists.  They  could  .sell  their 
newspapers  at  big  profits  and 
invest  their  money  elsewhere. 
But  they  don’t  sell  because  they 


are  devoted  to  newspapering.” 

The  Gannett  executive  laid 
down  a  battle  plan  for  editors 
who  want  to  push  through  new 
and  co.stly  editorial  practices.  To 
supplement  his  discourse  he 
handed  out  a  color  pamphlet, 
titled  “Editor?  Tout$heet  for 
Pu$hing  Co?tly  Idea?  Pa?t  Pub- 
li?hers.”  It  showed  that  at  cer¬ 
tain  times  of  the  year,  “the 
money  is  rolling  in  and  the  pub¬ 
lisher  can  be  had.”  Those  times, 
conveniently  marked  in  blue  on 
the  calendar,  are  the  liest  times 
for  new  suggestions — rated  as 
“odds-on-favorites.”  The  other 
categories  were  “long  shot  pos¬ 
sibility”  and  “out  of  the  run¬ 
ning.”  Mr.  Neuharth  concluded 
his  address  with  a  plea  for  a 
continued  effort  to  promote  ex¬ 
cellence  in  newspapers’  edito¬ 
rial  product. 

• 

Delegate  Named 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Fort  Worth  Star-Teler/ram 
reporter  Mabel  Gouldy  has  been 
named  to  the  first  Asian-Ameri- 
can  Women’s  Journalists’  con¬ 
ference  May  24-28  in  Honolulu. 
The  conference  is  sponsored  by 
Theta  Sigma  Phi,  the  East-West 
Center  at  Honolulu,  and  the 
Educational  and  Cultural  Af¬ 
fairs  Bureau  of  the  Department 
of  State. 


—  halftones  and  all.  A  line  engraving  was  made.  The  engraving  was 
curved,  mounted  on  saddles  and  printed  in  the  normal  manner. 

The  24  pages  of  that  day’s  paper  were  all  transmitted  the  same  way. 
Thus  an  entire  satellite  edition  was  composed  in  one  city,  and  printed 
in  another.  Total  time?  Less  than  2  hours.  Distance  is  no  obstacle. 

All  this  was  made  possible  by  a  remarkable  high  resolution,  high 
speed  facsimile  transmitting  system  developed  by  Westrex.  The 
PRESSFAX  System  is  the  first  that  can  transmit  entire  pages  so 
accurately  that  halftones  received  can  be  engraved  in  line  for  letter- 
press  or  offset.  The  facsimile  is  so  much  like  the  original  that  it 
takes  a  miscroscope  to  tell  them  apart. 

The  PRESSFAX  System  virtually  eliminates  “jitter”  and  "gear  pat¬ 
tern.”  It  transmits  1000  lines  per  inch  (as  opposed  to  the  100  lines 
of  news  photo  transmitting  systems).  Higher  resolutions  are  also 
available.  Synchronous  motors  drive  the  heavy,  precision-made 
drums  directly,  without  gears  and  so  smoothly  that  irregularities  of 
recording  have  a  tolerance  of  better  than  .001". 

The  PRESSFAX  System  presents  newspapers  and  magazines  with  a 
new  low-cost  way  of  operating  satellite  editions  any  distance  from 
your  composing  room.  Operation  is  completely  automatic.  Transmis¬ 
sion  is  performed  over  telephone,  video,  or  telpak  offerings. 

Newspapers  and  magazines  in  this  country,  Sweden,  and  Japan  are 
printing  satellite  editions  via  PRESSFAX.  You  can,  too.  Contact 
Westrex  Communications  Division,  Litton  Industries,  Dept.  501P, 
One  LeFevre  Lane,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  10802,  (914)  NE  6-1620. 


Westrex  Communications  division  of  litton  industries 

One  Le  Fevre  Lane,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  10802,  (914)  NE  6-1620 


Baker  Case 

(Conthmed  from  imije  90) 


years  to  serve,  and  that  means 
six  more  years  to  investigate 
the  Baker  case.” 

Mr.  Hope,  40,  has  been  a  staff 
reporter  for  the  Star  since 
1955,  where  he  covered  Mart'- 
land  and  Virginia  politics  and 
racial  conflicts  in  the  South.  He 
was  formerly  city  editor  of  the 
Ahxnvdria  (Va.)  Gazette. 

Mr.  Barron,  34,  joine<i  the 
Star  in  1957  after  his  discharge 
from  the  Navy.  He  covei-ed  Vir¬ 
ginia  politics  and  the  Maiyland 
legislature  for  the  Star  before 
assignment  to  the  national  tieat. 
He  recently  accepted  a  position 
with  the  Washington  bureau  of 
Reader's  Digest. 

The  Clapper  Award  judges 
gave  honorable  mention  to  the 
following: 

Dom  Bonafede,  New  York 
Hera-ld  Tribune,  for  analysis  of 
the  Baker  case; 

John  Cramer,  Washington 
Daily  News,  for  stories  that  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  saving  of  $10  million 
in  government  employe  salaries; 

Louis  Kohlmeier,  Wall  Street 
Jountal.  for  political  analysis 
of  the  President’s  radio/tv  em¬ 
pire; 

James  McCartney  and  Charles 
Nicodemus,  Chicago  Daily  News, 
for  exploring  the  extravagances 
in  the  Sam  Rayburn  Office  Build¬ 
ing; 

David  Wise,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  for  a  summation  of  the 
Walter  Jenkins  case. 


TEXANS  IN  WASHINGTON — LBJ  wasn't  there  but  JQM  was  much  in  evidence  at  ASNE  gathering.  John 
Q.  Mahaffey,  that  is.  The  editor  of  the  Texarkana  Gazette  stands  offside  beaming  while  the  photographer 
shoots  his  charming  daughter,  Prudence,  at  the  table  with  her  mother  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Jackson 


of  the  Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times. 


With  the  Editors 
in  Washington 


Hubert  D.  Osteen  of  the  Sumter  (S.C.)  Item 
chats  with  Mrs.  Thomas  Waring,  wife  of  the 
Charleston  (S.C,)  News  &  Courier  editor,  before  < 
joining  Mrs,  Osteen  at  the  table. 


John  D.  Paulson,  editor  of  the 
Fargo  (N.D.)  Forum  &  Tribune, 
looks  across  the  crowded  room 
to  spot  the  name  on  an  approach¬ 
ing  badge. 


Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  exchanges  pleas¬ 
antries  with  Mrs.  Al  Hewitt,  whose  husband  is 
managing  editor  of  the  Shreveport  (La.)  Times. 
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If  the  first  page  of  your  telephone  directory  doesn’t 
look  like  this,  please  use  your  scissors  and  glue. 
Now  you  can  call  any  of  our  Public  Relations  peo¬ 
ple  around  the  clock,  coast  to  coast.  Special  facil¬ 


ities  for  interviews  and  press  conferences  are 
available  at  American’s  terminals  at  Los  Angeles’ 
International,  Chicago’s  O’Hare,  Dallas’  Love  Field 
and  New  York’s  Kennedy  International  Airport. 
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MONTREAL  NEXT  YEAR,  AND  THEN  SAN  JUAN7— Two  past  presi¬ 
dents  ot  ASNE — Herbert  Bruclier,  left,  of  the  Hartford  Courant,  and 
Lee  Hills,  right,  of  the  Knight  Newspapers— discuss  with  Mrs.  Hills  the 
possibility  of  the  Society  meeting  one  year  in  Puerto  Rico.  She  ii 
president  of  El  Mundo  down  there. 


Mrs.  Wolff  greets  George  G.  Gray,  editor  of  the  Levittown  (Pa.)  Times 
and  Bristol  (Pa.)  Courier.  Mr.  Wolff  is  retiring  next  month  as  executive 
editor  of  the  Greensboro  News. 


Mr.  Wolff,  the  outgoing  president  of  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  presents  Mrs.  Wolff  to  George  A.  Scott,  editor  of  the 
Clearfield-Philipsburg-Curwensville  (Pa.)  Progress,  and  looks  ahead  to 
see  who's  next  in  line. 


SMARTLY  ATTIRED  LADIES  grace  the  ASNE  party  in  Washington. 
In  the  picture,  left  to  right,  are:  Lawrence  T.  Paddock,  editor  of  the 
Boulder  (Colo.)  Camera;  Mrs.  Creed  C.  Black,  wife  of  the  managing 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News;  Mrs.  Newbold  Noyes  Jr.  and  Mr. 
Noyes,  editor  of  the  Washington  Star. 
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How  do  you  want  your  5-year  or  50,000-mile  warranty*? 
With  fast  back?  Soft  top?  Hard  top? 


Chrysler  Corporation’s  1965  cars  come  in  130 
different  models.  All— compacts,  sedans,  convert¬ 
ibles,  station  wagons— come  with  a  5-year  or 
50,000-mile  engine  and  drive  train  warranty. 

That’s  the  strongest  statement  made  by  any 
American  car  manufacturer  about  the  workman¬ 
ship  that  goes  into  its  cars  and  the  kind  of  per¬ 
formance  you  can  expect  to  get  out  of  them. 

And  all  these  cars  have  the  clean,  classic  styling 
you’ll  be  happy  to  live  with  all  the  years  of  service 


our  warranty  predicts  for  your  car. 

The  next  time  you’re  out  comparing  new  cars, 
remember  this:  with  every  Plymouth,  Dodge, 
Chrysler,  and  Imperial  car,  a  5-year  or  50,000- 
mile  engine  and  drive  train  warranty  comes  as 
standard  equipment.  It  isn’t  even  optional  on  any 
other  make. 

Building  cars  that  deliver  lasting  satisfaction  is 
one  more  reason  Chrysler  Corporation  is  today 
America’s  seventh  largest  industrial  business. 


‘Chrysler  Corporation  warrants  for  5  years  or  50,000  miles,  whichever  comes  first,  against  defects  in  materials  and  workmanship  and  will  replace 
or  repair  at  a  Chrysler  Motors  Corporation  Authorized  Dealer's  place  of  business,  the  engine  block,  head  and  internal  parts,  intake  manifold,  water 
pump,  transmission  case  and  internal  parts  (excluding  manual  clutch),  torque  converter,  drive  shaft,  universal  joints,  rear  axle  and  differential, 
and  rear  wheel  bearings  of  its  1965  automobiles,  provided  the  owner  has  the  engine  oil  changed  every  3  months  or  4,000  miles,  whichever  comes 
first,  the  oil  filter  replaced  every  second  oil  change  and  the  carburetor  air  filter  cleaned  every  6  months  and  replaced  every  2  years,  and  every 
6  months  furnishes  to  such  a  dealer  evidence  of  performance  of  the  required  service,  and  requests  the  dealer  to  certify  (1)  receipt  of  such 
evidence  and  (2)  the  car’s  then  current  mileage. 

Plymouth  •  Dodge  •  Chrysler  •  Imperial 


CHRYSLER 

CORPORATION 


SEE  BOB  HOPE  AND  THE  CHRYSLER  THEATRE.  NBC-TV,  FRIDAYS 


A  TOUCH  OF  PURE  PHILADELPHIA— Row  houses.  A  TOUCH  OF  ANCIENT  ATHENS— the  Philadelphia  Art  Museum. 

PHOT(>GRAPHY 

The  Art  of  Seeing  and  Building  Cathedrals 

By  Rirk  Friedman 


Durinj?  the  past  few  weeks  the 
work  of  three  young  newspaper 
photographers  has  been  dis¬ 
played  on  these  pages.  In  re¬ 
viewing  the  series,  one  is  struck 
by  some  things  all  of  them  have 
in  common. 

One  is  their  ability  to  create 
art  out  of  news  situations.  An¬ 
other  is  their  ability  to  commu¬ 
nicate  a  visual  experience  out  of 


ordinary  commonplace  things. 

The  three.  Bill  Strode,  Tom 
DeFeo  and  Warren  Uzzle,  also 
have  another  trait  in  common — 
the  ability  to  see  what  many  of 
us  never  see. 

As  the  series  on  them  was 
coming  together,  a  totally-unre- 
lated,  primarily  photographic 
book  called  Philmlclpliia,  the 
Unexpected  City  was  published 


by  Doubleday  &  Company,  Gar¬ 
den  City,  N.  Y.  (price  $9.95). 
The  book  contained  175  photo¬ 
graphs  of  Philadelphia  and 
demonstrated  how  the  camera 
in  the  hands  of  the  right  people 
can  isolate  familiar  scenes  and 
show  us  things  we  never  realize 
are  there. 

The  pictures,  mainly  of  cen¬ 
tral  Philadelphia,  were  all  taken 


by  the  authors,  Laurence  Lafore 
and  Sarah  Lee  Lippincott,  over 
a  five-year  period.  ( Seven  of  the 
photos  and  a  chapter  from  the 
book  appeared  in  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Sunday  Bulletin  Magazine 
on  Feb.  7). 

City  of  Paradox 

The  premise  of  the  book  is: 
Philadelphia  is  full  of  parados 
in  its  culture  and  its  architec¬ 


ture.  The  two  author-photogr«r 
phers  set  out  to  capture  this 
paradox  “in  pictures  taken  frwB 
unexpected  angles,  concentratim 
on  details  unnoticed  by  the 
stranger,  that  catch  the  tenof 
of  life  and  curious  flavor  (A 
Philadelphia.” 

Mr.  Lafore,  a  professor  of  his¬ 
tory  at  Swathmore  College  is 
suburban  Philadelphia,  has 
written  a  number  of  pieces  for 
the  Sunday  Bulletin  Magazine 
and  is  the  author  of  two  books, 
the  Devil's  Chapel  and  Lemedt 
Permit.  Sarah  Lee  Lippincott, 
an  astronomer,  is  a  research 
associate  at  the  Sproul  Obser 
vatory,  Swathmore  College. 

Through  their  photographs  of 
buildings,  statues,  doorways  and 
streets,  Lafore  and  Lippincott 
detail  the  culture,  influence  and 
changing  pattern  of  the  city 
This  reader,  one  strongly- 
acquainted  with  Philadelphia 
was  struck  by  how  much  he  had 
never  seen  of  the  city  in  yean 
of  walking  and  riding  through 
it. 

Had  the  Gazebo  in  Lemon  Hill 
always  been  that  pretty?  Did 


A  TOUCH  OF  PARIS— Philadelphia's  Benjamin  Franklin  Parkway,  the  Frankford  Friends  Meetinj 
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Mamiya 

a  working  camera  for  the 
working  photographer. 

World’s  only  twin  lens  reflex  with  interchangeable  lenses.  Model  C  22, a  rugged,  dependable 
professional  camera,  $125  (less  lens).  Model  C  3  with  film  crank  and  double  exposure  prevention, 

$155  (less  lens).  Both  accept  interchangeable  lenses,  five  focal  lengths  from  65mm  wide  angle  to  180mm 
telephoto  in  M-X  synchro  flash  shutters :  1  sec  to  l/500th  plus  a  host  of  accessories. 

MAMIYA  division  of  Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical  Industries.  Inc..  Garden  City,  New  York  11533 
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fully  down  on  the  main  business 
street. 

How  many  photo  stories  have 
tve  missed  in  our  towns  and 
cities  because  we  don’t  look  up, 
because  we  don’t  see? 

Poetic  Vision 

The  three  photographers  of 
our  series  have  one  other  trait 
in  common  in  addition  to  their 
abilities  to  produce  art,  com¬ 
municate  and  see.  One  that 
wraps  all  these  talents  together 
to  produce  the  kind  of  excellent 
photography  shown  in  the  series, 
it’s  called  poetic  vision. 

Poetic  vision  was  described  by 
Edward  Fischer,  a  professor  in 
communications  arts.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Notre  Dame,  in  a  talk  for 
the  11)64  National  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Cross  Country  Seminars 
(See  Fl&P,  Nov.  28,  1964,  p.  52, 
Dec.  .5,  1964,  p.  40). 

“Photography  is  one  human 
spirit  reaching  out  to  another,” 
Prof.  Fischer  said.  “Let  the 
camera  look  through  your  eyes 
to  see  the  world. 

“Anyone  can  do  a  good  com¬ 
petitive  job,  a  workmanlike  job. 
The  creative  man  does  a  little 
extra,  luis  a  little  something 
extra.  Insight.  Judgment.  Imag¬ 
ination.  That  something  extra  is 
poetic  vision, 

“This  is  what  gives  the  extra 
{Continued  on  page  100) 


Hou.'C  actually  resemble  a  frame 
farmhouse?  Was  the  Benjamin 
Fram  lin  Parkway,  the  city’s 
great  artery,  really  modeled 
after  the  Champs  Elysees  of 
Paris? 

Photographs  in  Philadelphia, 
the  Unexpected  City  kept  an¬ 
swering  in  the  affirmative  and  it 
was  delightful  to  rediscover 
through  this  book  the  city  of 
one’s  l)irth.  But  it  was  also  a 
shock  to  learn  that  one  had  never 
taken  a  close  look  at  the  city  in 
all  the  years  of  growing  up 
there. 

Relating  this  back  to  our  three 
photographers  of  the  series  and 
their  ability  to  see,  there  may  be 
a  lesson  here  for  those  who  prac¬ 
tice  i)hotojournalism.  Do  too 
many  of  us  walk  through  our 
own  towns  and  cities  with  our 
heads  down,  never  noticing  the 
great  i)icture  stories  around  us. 

Borrowing  examples  from 
Philadelphia,  the  Unexpected 
City,  these  might  be:  The  feudal 
style  of  a  great  prison  that  re¬ 
sembles  a  medieval  town  grimly 
awaiting  the  approach  of 
knights  and  bowmen  as  it  sits  in 
the  middle  of  gas  stations  and 
bars.  The  medium-sized  French 
chateau  sitting  in  the  middle  of 
a  deteriorating  neighborhood. 
The  statue  of  Moses,  the  Law 
Giver,  sitting  on  a  high  cornice 
of  City  Hall,  staring  thought- 


A  TOUCH  OF  EUROPE — Grape  Street,  Manayunk  section  of  Philadelphia. 
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Art  of  Seeing 

(Continued  f  rom  page  i)9) 

^rlow  to  a  fact,  what  shows  how 
this  fact  relates  to  something  in 
the  world.” 

Prof.  Fischer  suggested  news 
photographers  could  develop 
poetic  vision  by  personal  devel¬ 
opment.  “Become  involved  with 
the  arts,”  he  said.  “Read  the  be.st 
books.  Visit  the  art  galleries.  Go 
to  the  first-rate  films. 

“You  create  what  you  are.  If 
you  develop  poetic  vision,  you’ll 
be  doing  yourself  a  favor.  You’ll 
lie  more  at  ease  with  life.  You’ll 
enhance  your  whole  life. 

“You’ll  also  be  doing  the  world 
a  favor.  You’ll  help  others  live 
with  a  little  more  ease  toward 
life.” 

Prof.  Fischer  ended  his  NPPA 
talk  with  a  story  about  two 
stonecutters.  When  one  stone¬ 
cutter  was  asked  what  he  was 
doing,  he  said  he  was  cutting 
stones.  When  the  second  stone¬ 
cutter  was  asked  the  same  ques¬ 
tion,  he  .said:  “I’m  building  a 
cathedral.” 

Looking  back  at  the  work  of 
Bill  Strode,  Tom  DeFeo  and 
Warren  Uzzle,  one  wonders  how 
many  of  us,  like  the  three  of 
them,  are  seeing  and  building 
cathedrals. 

• 

Ajsenoy  President  Says 
Teenage  Market  a  Myth 

The  teen-age  market  is  a 
myth,  F.  William  Free,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Marschalk  Company, 
told  the  New  York  Chapter  of 
the  National  Home  Fashions 
League. 

“To  you  in  the  home  fashions 
industry  your  teen-age  customer 
is  either  an  18-year-old  bride,  a 
19-year-old  mother  or  maybe  a 
14-year-old  child  who  has  just 
tucked  away  her  first  set  of 
hand  towels  in  her  hope  chest,” 
he  said. 

The  14-year-old  girl,  he  said, 
would  be  proud  to  be  called  a 
teenager,  while  the  bride  and 
mother  would  rather  be  dead 
than  be  considered  juveniles. 

“Herein  lies  one  of  our  basic 
mistakes — the  error  of  trying  to 
group  more  than  25  million  peo¬ 
ple  under  the  label  of  the  teen¬ 
age  market,”  he  concluded. 

• 

Grocery  Route  List 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  has 
published  a  1965  Grocery  Route 
List  which  shows  the  locations 
of  1,086  large  independent  food 
stores  and  chain  food  outlets  in 
the  14  county  Greater  Philadel¬ 
phia  Market.  Copies  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  Harry  Keller,  man¬ 
ager  national  advertising,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin. 


CIRCULATION 

Impressive 
Record  for 

For  the  third  successive  year 
the  accident  rate  declined  for 
newspaper  vehicles  in  the  Safe 
Driving  Campaign  sponsored  by 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  and  the  Internation¬ 
al  Cii'culation  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Last  year  566  newspapers  op¬ 
erated  7,428  vehicles  a  distance 
of  182,948,129  miles  to  compile 
an  accident  rate  of  1.75  acci¬ 
dents  per  100,000  miles,  one  of 
the  most  impressive  records  in 
the  24-year  history  of  the  Cam¬ 
paign. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the 
Campaign  during  1964  was  that 
only  one  fatality  was  experi¬ 
enced,  a  significant  contribution 
to  highway  safety  for  a  class 
of  motor  v’ehicle  operation  ex- 
po.sed  to  the  hazards  of  24-hour 
per  day  operation. 

The  Safe  Driving  Campaign 
was  organized  in  1941  with  the 
objective  of  making  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  safe  operation  of 
motor  vehicles  over  the  high¬ 
ways  of  the  nation.  How  well 
it  has  succeeded  is  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  the  Campaign 
represents  the  largest  single¬ 
class  safety  operation  in  exist¬ 
ence  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  that  in  its  24-year 
history  it  recorded  more  than 
three  billion  miles  of  driving 
under  round-the-clock  exposure 
to  accidents,  while  experiencing 
a  rate  of  2.90  accidents  per  100,- 
000  v'ehicle  miles.  Each  year  the 
records  of  all  21  winners  in  the 
seven  Campaign  Divisions  are 
authenticated  through  verifica¬ 
tion  with  their  insurance  car¬ 
riers. 

Winners  of  plaques  are: 

Privale  Carrier  Divi^un 

GROUP  A  (up  to  20,000) 

Fifty-tw'o  newspapers  oper¬ 
ated  254  v'ehicles  5,263,155  miles 
with  39  accidents,  a  rate  of  .74 
accidents  per  100,000  miles. 

First  —  Ithaca  (N.  Y.)  Jour¬ 
nal.  21  vehicles  301,673  miles 
without  an  accident. 

Second  —  Santa  Cruz  (Calif.) 
Sentinel.  22  vehicles  279,575 
miles  w’ithout  an  accident. 

Third  —  Pendleton  (Ore.) 
East  Oregonian.  9  vehicles  231,- 
030  miles  without  an  accident. 

GROUP  B  (20,001  to  50,000) 

One  hundred  and  eleven  news¬ 
papers  operated  675  vehicles  13,- 
164,860  miles  with  236  accidents, 
a  rate  of  1.79  accidents  per  100,- 
000  miles. 


Safety 

Trucks 

First  —  Portsmouth  (Ohio) 
Times.  18  vehicles  400,327  miles 
without  an  accident. 

Second  —  Hamilton  (Ohio) 
Joumal-Xeu’s.  17  v’ehicles  318,- 
019  miles  without  an  accident. 

Third — Trois-Rivieres  (Que.) 
Xouvelliste.  9  v’ehicles  278,777 
miles  without  an  accident. 

GROUP  C  (50,001  to  100,000) 

Sixty-seven  newspapers  op¬ 
erated  496  V’ehicles  11,605,417 
miles  with  132  accidents,  a  rate 
of  1.14  accidents  per  100,000 
miles. 

First  —  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Ga¬ 
zette  and  Xeivs-Press.  2  vehicles 
21,337  miles  without  an  accident. 

Second  —  Amarillo  (Texas) 
Xeivs  and  Globe-Times.  51  ve¬ 
hicles  1,443,350  miles  with  4  ac¬ 
cidents,  a  rate  of  .28  accidents 
per  100,000  miles. 

Thiid  —  Saginaiv  (Mich.) 
Xe7vs.  19  V’ehicles  1,360,322  miles 
with  4  accidents,  a  rate  of  .29 
accidents  per  100,000  miles. 

GROUP  D  (over  100,000) 

One  hundred  and  thiry-six 
newspapers  operated  3,665  v’e¬ 
hicles  85,180,491  miles  with  2,- 
598  accidents,  a  rate  of  3.05  ac¬ 
cidents  per  100,000  miles. 

First  —  Sail  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union  and  Tribune.  129  vehicles 
3,589,173  miles  with  6  accidents, 
a  rate  of  .17  accidents  per  100,- 
000  miles. 

Second  —  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Con- 
stihition  and  Journal.  66  ve¬ 
hicles  4,673,332  miles  with  11 
accidents,  a  rate  of  .23  accidents 
per  100,000  miles. 

Third  —  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee. 
49  vehicles  1,529,227  miles  with 
15  accidents,  a  rate  of  .33  ac¬ 
cidents  per  100,000  miles. 

Contract  Division 

GROUP  A 

Sixty-two  newspapers  had  op¬ 
erated  for  their  account  591  ve¬ 
hicles  12,693,346  miles  with  42 
accidents,  a  rate  of  .33  accidents 
per  100,000  miles. 

First  —  Alexandria  (La.) 
Town  Talk.  48  vehicles  1,119,206 
miles  w’ithout  an  accident. 

Second  —  Glendale  (Calif.) 
Xews-Press.  22  vehicles  470,154 
miles  W’ithout  an  accident. 

Third — Elizabeth  City  (N.  C.) 
Advance.  16  vehicles  387,024 
miles  without  an  accident. 

GROUP  B 

One  hundred  and  three  news¬ 
papers  had  operated  for  their 
account  958  vehicles  26,344,843 
miles  with  66  accidents,  a  rate 
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of  .25  accidents  per  1  ',000 
miles. 

Fir.st  —  Mumie  (Ind.)  Star 
and  Press.  54  vehicles  1,4  7,610 
miles  without  an  acciden 

Second  —  Erie  (Pa.)  .'ews 
and  Times.  50  vehicles  ',154,-- 
845  miles  without  an  acc.  ient. 

Third  —  Springfield  Ill.) 
State  Journal  and  Regish  r.  23 
V’ehicles  925,856  miles  wuhout 
an  accident. 

GROUP  C 

Thirty-five  newspapers  had 
operated  for  their  account  789 
V’ehicles  28,696,017  miles  with 
92  accidents,  a  rate  of  .32  acci¬ 
dents  per  100,000  miles. 

First  —  Wichita  (Kans.) 
Eagle  and  Beacon.  11  vehicles 
122,401  miles  without  an  ;icci- 
dent. 

Second  —  Des  Moines  (Iowa) 
Register  and  Tribune.  126  ve¬ 
hicles  4,285,629  miles  with  6  ac¬ 
cidents,  a  rate  of  .14  accidents 
per  100,000  miles. 

Third  —  Dallas  (Texas) 
Xe7vs.  106  vehicles  8,772,916 
miles  with  13  accidents,  a  rate 
of  .15  accidents  per  100,000 
miles, 

• 

2  Special  Sections 
Salute  University 

Muncie,  Ind. 

Ball  State  University  was 
saluted  April  1  with  two  com¬ 
memorative  editions  published 
by  the  Muncie  Evening  Press 
and  Muncie  Stan-. 

The  editions  were  published 
in  recognition  of  the  school’s 
66-year  growth  which  reached 
new  heights  recently  when  the 
Indiana  General  Assembly 
l)assed  two  bills  making  the  for¬ 
mer  teachers  college  a  univer¬ 
sity  and  authorized  state-sup¬ 
port  of  the  new  College  of  Archi¬ 
tecture  and  Planning.  Both 
pieces  of  legislation  were  sup- 
l)orted  by  the  newspapers. 

The  44-page  sections  carried 
very  little  duplication  editorially 
and  they  contained  5,200  inches 
of  paid  advertising. 

Muncie  newspapers  have  had 
a  long  history  of  supporting 
higher  education.  The  late 
Frank  D.  Haimbaugh,  editor  of 
the  Muncie  Herald,  predecessor 
of  the  Evening  Press,  was  one 
of  the  leaders  in  getting  a 
normal  school  started  in  this 
community  in  the  1890’s. 

• 

Leads  Reporters 

Harold  Phelan,  a  Xew  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sun  reporter, 
w’as  elected  president  of  the 
New’spaper  Reporters  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York  City,  succeed¬ 
ing  Charles  Grutzner,  Xew  York 
Times.  Mr,  Phelan  received  an 
award  from  the  association  in 
1961  and  has  served  the  group 
as  a  governor  and  a  trustee. 
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Ba.  ber  &  Co. 
To  Develop 
Semi- Weekly 

Belex,  N,  M. 

Janip.-  (5.  Barber  and  associ¬ 
ates  liave  Iwught  the  semi¬ 
weekly  Helen  Xeu's-Hulletin 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Bar¬ 
man  and  Marybel  Seery.  They 
took  over  ojteration  of  the  56- 
year-old  newspaper  on  April  1. 
Sale  jiiicc  was  in  excess  of 
$100,OtKi. 

The  paper  was  sold  to  Belen 
Publishing  Co.  Inc.,  with  William 
\V.  Worley,  former  advertising 
manager  of  the  Grayits  Daily 
Beacon,  as  publisher. 

•Mr.  Worley  said  the  new 
owners  have  plans  to  expand 
the  New.s-Bulletin  and  its  pro¬ 
duction  facilities,  and  said  a 
new  building  is  contemplated  in 
the  near  future. 

Officers  in  the  corporation  be¬ 
sides  Worley  and  Barber,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Grants  Daily  Bea¬ 
con,  are  Jack  Sitton  of  Carlsbad, 
executive  secretary  of  the  New 
■Mexico  Press  Association;  and 
Gordon  Owen,  production  super¬ 
intendent  for  the  Grants  news- 
l)aper. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barman  had 
operated  the  News-Bulletin  for 
the  past  three  years,  having  pur¬ 
chased  it  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Carter  Waid. 

Barber  and  associates  operate 
a  daily  newspaper,  a  commercial 
l)rinting  plant,  and  a  radio  sta¬ 
tion  at  Grants. 

*  «  * 

Don  Carpenter,  publisher  of 
the  Montrose  (Calif.)  Ledger, 
has  purchased  the  Glendale 
(Calif.)  Independent  and  the 
Burbank  (Calif.)  Independent. 

The  Glendale  Independent  was 
founded  17  years  ago  by  Gerald 
T,  Deal  and  covered  Glendale, 
-Montrose,  La  Crescenta  and 
Sunland.  Through  the  merger, 
('arpenter’s  papers  will  have  a 
total  circulation  of  120,000 
newspapers  twice  weekly. 

• 

Win  Berger  Anurds 

Bernard  Gavzer,  a  veteran  of 
22  years  with  the  Associated 
Press,  and  Homer  Bigart,  a 
member  of  the  Nevu  York  Times 
.staff  since  1955,  have  been  se¬ 
lected  as  winners  of  the  1965 
Mike  Berger  Awards  ($600)  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  of  Columbia  University.  A 
panel  of  judges  selected  the  win¬ 
ners  from  38  nominees.  Mr. 
Gavzer  was  cited  for  coverage  of 
the  Harlem  riots  last  summer. 
Mr.  Bigart  was  recognized  for 
his  political  reporting  during 
last  year’s  election. 
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One  of  the  four  new  Associated 
Press  newspaper  promotion  ads 
being  offered  to  AP  members.  The 
ad  tells  readers  how  their  news¬ 
paper  serves  them,  in  addition  to 
providing  them  with  all  the  news. 

AP  Supplying 
Promotion  Ads 
To  Newspapers 

The  Associated  Press  has  cre¬ 
ated  four  new  ads  which  it  is 
offering  free  to  members  for 
promotional  use.  They  are  avail¬ 
able  in  either  mat  or  repro  proof 
form  on  request. 

The  ads,  created  specifically 
to  help  newspapers  tell  their 
story  to  readers,  were  displayed 
at  the  AP  annual  meeting. 

In  recent  months  AP  has  pro¬ 
vided  members  with  a  series  of 
promotion  ads.  Most  of  these 
featured  AP  writers,  with  a 
view  to  personalizing  their  by¬ 
lines  and  associating  them  with 
the  individual  newspaper.  Other 
themes  included  the  national 
political  conventions  and  last 
fall’s  crush  of  snorts  news  when 
the  Tokyo  Olympics,  World 
Series  and  early  football  games 
jammed  sports  pages. 

One  of  the  four  new  ads  em¬ 
phasizes  the  services  performed 
by  the  newspaper  for  the  read¬ 
ers  :  find  a  home,  buy  stock,  get  a 
job,  check  the  weather  and  other 
aids.  It  concludes:  ".  .  .  and,  of 
course,  get  all  the  news.  With 
our  fine  staff  here  and  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  everywhere  in  the 
world — we’d  do  anything  to  keep 
you  informed,  interested  and 
happy.  Look  at  today’s  paper 
for  example.”  Space  is  left  for 
the  mem^r  newspaper’s  name 
or  masthead  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ad. 

A  second  ad  to  be  offered  de¬ 
scribes  foreign  news  coverage,  a 
third  deals  with  sports  and  the 
fourth  stresses  the  speed  with 
which  news  bulletins  are  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  newspaper. 

The  regular  series  of  promo¬ 
tion  ads  has  proved  popular  with 
AP  members.  A  number  of  the 
ads  have  been  six-columns. 
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If  you  don't  know 

LOCKWOOD  GREKNE 
ENGINEERS,  INC. 

you  will  have  an  opportunity  to  ask  about  us 
from  representatives  of  the  following  companies 
whom  you  will  most  likely  see  at  the  convention... 

Daily  News,  New  York 
Easton  Express,  Pennsylvania 
Press  Herald,  Portland,  Maine 
Framingham  News,  Massachusetts 
New  Haven  Register,  Connecticut 
Newark  Evening  News,  New  Jersey 
American  Metal  Market,  New  York 
Providence  Journal,  Rhode  Island 
Brockton  Enterprise,  Massachusetts 
Mercury-News,  San  Jose,  California 
Call-Chronicle,  Allentown,  Pennsylvania 
Hudson  Dispatch,  Union  City,  New  Jersey 
Union-Sun  &  Journal,  Lockport,  New  York 

News  &  Courier  &  Evening  Post, 

Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Morning  News  &  Evening  Journal, 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

or 

Hoe,  Goss,  Wood,  Scott,  Motter,  Cutler  Hammer, 
General  Electric,  Hurletron,  Fincor,  Jampol,  etc. 

CONSULTING  AND  DESIGNING  ENGINEERS 
FOR  THE  PRINTING  INDUSTRY 

MAGAZINES 

NEWSPAPERS 

ROTOGRAVURE 

PRINTING  PLANTS 
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why  the  numbers  game 


Same  product,  same  dealer.  But  sometimes  the  And  there  aren’t  just  two  sides  to  it.  There  are  a 

price  fluctuates  like  crazy.  What  is  the  reason?  half  dozen  or  more  that  bear  investigating  before 

Could  be  any  one  or  more  of  a  number  of  things.  the  man  on  the  rim  reaches  for  that  standing 

That  rainy  weekend  two  weeks  ago,  for  instance.  headline:  “Gas  Price  Rise  Gouges  Motorists." 

Or  an  attempt  by  a  new  supplier  to  break  into  the  We’d  like  to  have  the  chance  to  answer  any  ques- 
market.  Ora  dealer’s  fascination  with  the  arith-  tions  you  have  about  gasoline  prices.  Just  call  or 

metic  of  volume  times  markup.  write  the  Director  of  Public  Relations,  American  Oil 

It’s  complex,  this  business  of  gasoline  pricing.  Company, 910S.MichiganAve., Chicago,  111.60680. 

AMERICAN  OIL  COMPANY 


COMMISSIONER— Joseph  Martin 
former  reporter,  takes  the  oath  ei 
office  as  Deputy  Police  Commis 
sioner  for  Community  Relations 
He  succeeds  Walter  Arm,  a  forme 
reporter,  who  has  become  a  public 
relations  man  for  a  brewery. 


Claims  in  Car 
Copy  Studied 

San  Francisco 

Auto  advertising:  policies  were 
adopted  at  sessions  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco’s  Advertising  Board  of 
Review,  a  SO-member  organiza¬ 
tion  of  airency,  advertising,  busi¬ 
ness  and  media  representatives. 

Most  of  the  decisions  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  specific  provisions  of 
the  code  drawn  by  the  National 
Association  of  Auto  Dealers  and 
the  Association  of  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureaus,  it  was  pointed  out. 

Despite  a  protest  by  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Motor  Car  Dealers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  board  voted  that 
additional  description  should  be 
used  in  advertising  a  warranty 
plan  for  used  cars. 

Reliance  on  the  phrase  “G  W 
Guarantee  for  one  year”  has  a 
capacity  to  mislead  as  the  plan 
only  guarantees  a  15  percent 
discount  for  repairs  and  labor,  a 
high  majority  of  the  board 
voted. 

The  dealers’  spokesman  said 
this  plan  began  in  Iowa,  is  now 
in  use  in  40  states  and  that  pro¬ 
visions  are  fully  explained  be¬ 
fore  car  purchasers  are  signed 
up  for  the  plan. 

The  board  deferred  action  on 
the  policy  of  using  the  words 


“executive  car”  after  Carl  Gil¬ 
man,  classified  manager,  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  said  this 
would  pose  a  difficult  decision 
for  media.  The  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  reported  a  paint  com¬ 
pany  executive  had  insisted  on 
his  right  to  advertise  his  auto 
as  an  executive’s  car. 

William  P,  Dumont,  co-chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  headed  by  John 
H.  Hoefer,  of  Hoefer,  Dietrich 
&  Brown,  Inc.,  explained  the 
.series  of  decisions  were  only 
submitted  as  guidelines. 

Advertising’s  stature  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  fact  that  this  was 
only  the  second  general  meeting 
since  ARB  was  established  in 
1960.  Other  matters  which  have 
developed  have  been  handled  by 
three  special  panel  sessions,  he 
pointed  out. 

• 

Letter  Writers’  Party 

Bi:rlington,  Vt. 

The  second  annual  meeting 
of  contributors  to  “People’s 
Forum”  in  the  Burlington  Free 
Press  was  held  in  City  Hall 
Auditorium  April  13.  News¬ 
paper  staff  members  answered 
questions  for  the  letter-to-the- 
editor  writers.  Later,  there  was 
a  tour  of  the  Free  Press  plant. 
The  Free  Press  published  1,861 
letters  from  1,043  persons  last 
year,  compared  with  1,462  letters 
from  897  contributors  in  1963. 

ABITIBI  APPOINTMENTS 


MY  DAD! — Allison  Martin,  6,  looks 
up  to  her  Daddy,  Joseph  Martin, 
while  she  points  to  his  badge 
signifying  his  new  job  of  Deputy 
Police  Commissioner  in  New  York 
City.  Mr.  Martin  was  a  police  and 
investigative  reporter  for  the  New 
York  News  for  many  years. 


R.  G.  McHUGH 


R.  B.  MOORE 


W.  V.  GORDON 


CAM  to  National 

Long  Branch,  N.  J 
Herman  J.  Obermayer,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Long  Branch  Dailt 
Record,  announced  that  effective 
April  15  Brian  F.  Bontemps 
formerly  classified  advertisin*! 
manager  of  the  Record,  has  beer 


appointed  national  advertisinjj  using 


J.  E.  Cottrelle,  President,  Abitibi  Sales  Company,  Limited  announces  the  following  appointments  effective 
immediately: 

R.  G.  McHugh,  Vice-President,  Abitibi  Sales  Company,  Limited  (U.S.  newsprint) 

R.  B.  Moore,  Vice-President,  Abitibi  Sales  Company,  Limited  (Canadian  newsprint,  pulp  and  paperboard) 
W,  V.  Gordon,  Vice-President,  Abitibi  Sales  Company,  Limited  (Groundwood  Specialties) 

Mr.  McHugh  joins  Abitibi  and  brings  to  his  new  responsibility  27  years  of  industry  experience. 

Mr.  Moore  joined  the  Abitibi  Sales  organization  in  November  1946  and  is  well  known  in  the  Canadian 
publishing  and  printing  industry. 

Mr.  Gordon  was  formerly  Vice-President  of  Pembroke  Shook  Mills,  Limited  and  joined  Abitibi  in  1960. 
His  recent  responsibility  has  been  product  and  market  development  of  newsprint  and  groundwood  papers 
in  the  United  States. 


manager. 

$1,000  Prize  Given 


The  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  awarded  a  first  prize 
of  $1,000  in  its  national  medical 
journalism  awards  contest  to 
Jhan  and  June  Robbins,  for  their 
article  “Teenage  Suicide;  A  Spe¬ 
cial  Report,”  in  October,  19W. 
Good  Housekeeping  Magazine. 


tool 


room. 
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IVT  Surrounded  by 

JMew  Moves 

Copley  Press,  1 

to  Upgrade  - 

*  CI7  Announcing  that  the  new  con- 

T{AQrl^1*aVlirk  ferences  —  organized  by  the 

9A1J.I^  American  New'spaper  Publishers 

Association  Foundation  and  two 
Probing  sensitive  areas,  Dr.  educational  bodies — would  be 
John  H.  Haefner,  posed  a  num-  patterned  after  an  experimental 
her  of  pertinent  questions  for  session  held  March  1-2  at  Oak 
delegates  at  the  ANPA  conven-  Brook,  Ill,  (publisher-school  ad- 
tion.  ministrator  teams  from  11  cities 

His  official  purpose  was  to  an-  in  six  midwestern  states  heard 
nounce  ])lans  for  a  series  of  ‘case  studies’  on  the  use  of  news- 
regional  conferences  for  pub-  papers  in  the  classroom).  Dr. 
Ushers  and  educators  to  “discuss  Haefner  said  that  improving 
using  the  daily  newspaper  as  a  and  upgrading  the  reading 
tool  of  learning  in  the  class-  habits  of  all  citizens  was  a  joint 
room.’’  responsibility. 

In  so  doing,  he  asked  these  Developing  this  theme,  the 
questions:  “There’s  no  doubt  director  of  social  studies  educa- 
that  more  Americans  are  read-  tion.  University  of  Iowa,  said: 
ing  newspapers,  but  are  they  “None  of  you  need  to  be  told  that 
reading  them  reflectively,  and  buying  a  newspaper  and  turning 
are  they  reading  about  matters  the  pages  isn’t  the  equivalent  of 
of  significance  along  with  the  reading  it.  All  of  you  are  as 
interesting  but  unimportant  and  aware  as  I  am  that  the  quality 
the  entertaining  but  insignifi-  and  importance  of  what  is  read, 

and  how  thoughtfully  it  is  read, 
editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  24.  196S 


Surrounded  by  cartoons  depicting  the  ANPA  convention  last  year  in 
the  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  booth  are  (left)  Adm.  Robert  L.  Dennison. 
Copley  Press,  La  Jolla,  Calif.,  and  Henry  C.  Thiele,  former  advertising 
manager  of  E&P. 


are  the  really  crucial  matters — 
and  the  answers  don’t  come 
through  very  clearly  in  the 
readership  surveys.’’ 

Dr.  Haefner  quoted  the  words 
of  a  publisher  who  had  taken 
part  in  a  midw’estern  experi¬ 
mental  conference.  He  had  said : 
“Publishers  are  deeply  concerned 
that  almost  every  survey  of  the 
scope  of  information  stored  in 
the  mind  of  the  average  Ameri¬ 
can,  child  and  adult,  reveals  an 
appalling  deficiency  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  Students  will  learn,  if,  and 
only  if,  we — educators  and 
newspapermen  alike  —  present 
information  to  them  in  an 
organized  and  proper  way.” 

Dealing  with  the  new  regional 
conferences.  Dr.  Haefner  said 
that  plans  were  currently  under¬ 
way  for  some  twelve  to  fifteen 
meetings  in  various  geographi¬ 
cal  areas  of  the  country,  to  be 
held  during  September  and 


December  this  year,  and  Janu¬ 
ary  next. 

He  concluded:  “There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  region¬ 
al  meetings  planned  for  next 
fall  can  initiate  a  chain-reaction 
and  a  forward  thrust  similar  to 
that  of  the  Oakbrook  Confer¬ 
ence.  They  will  do  so,  I  believe, 
provided  that  you  as  individual 
publishers  lend  us  your  personal 
and  active  support.  Without 
that,  we  cannot  possibly  suc¬ 
ceed.” 

Dr.  Haefner  has  directed 
ANPA’s  workshops  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa  since  inception 
by  the  Newspaper  in  the  Class¬ 
room  program  in  1958.  He  has 
been  granted  a  leave  of  absence 
by  the  University  to  plan  and 
direct  the  new  series. 

• 

Harry  Keck  Dies 

Pittsburgh 

Harry  Keck,  68,  former  sports 
iKlitor  of  the  defunct  Sun-Tele¬ 
graph,  died  of  a  heart  attack 
while  attending  Easter  services 
in  Rethanv  Lutheran  Church. 


I 


Casey  Jones  Retires 
From  Editor’s  Chair 


By  Philip  A.  Hofmann 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

After  53  years  of  newspaper 
work,  Alexander  F.  (Casey) 
Jones  has  traded  his  typewriter 
for  a  fishing  pole. 

Mr.  Jones  saved  his  scoop 
about  his  retirement  as  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Herald-Jour¬ 
nal,  Herald- American  for  liim- 
self.  The  announcement  was  con¬ 
tained  in  an  editorial  titled,  “It 
Has  Been  Nice  to  Have  Known 
You.” 

Thus  ended  a  career  which  in¬ 
cluded  reporting  in  the  Midwest, 
a  15-year  tenure  as  managing 
editor  and  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Washington  Post 
and  15  years  as  executive  editor 
here  in  the  Newhouse  group. 

Mr.  Jones,  a  past  president  of 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  said  in  his  fare¬ 
well  editorial: 

“Everj'  story  has  an  ending. 

“Everj’  .song  has  its  last  chord. 

“And  to  most  men  the  time 
comes  when  the  fellow  with  the 
stethoscope  shakes  his  head  and 
says,  ‘You  have  got  to  hang  up 
your  gloves,  old  chap,  you  have 
had  it.’ 

“So  it  is  with  me.” 

Lovt-Builing  Puiiil 

A  Washington  Post  profile  of 
Mr.  Jones,  written  in  1943,  pre¬ 
sented  this  picture  of  its  then 
managing  editor:  “Casey  is  a 
rip-snortin',  fire  eatin’.  low-boil¬ 
ing  point  crusader  with  a  tre¬ 
mendous  capacity  for  doing 
something  to  cure  situations 
that  make  him  indignant.” 

In  a  parting  shot  at  his  critics, 
Mr.  Jones  said  in  his  farewell: 

“On  a  personal  note,  I  am 
well  aware  that  this  announce¬ 
ment  will  be  the  signal  for  danc¬ 
ing  in  the  streets  in  certain 
quarters  —  spontaneous  and 
gleeful  hornpipes  and  arthritic 
versions  of  the  Watusi  by  geria¬ 
trics  I  could  name. 

“Let  these  characters  know 
then  that  I  re.serve  the  privile^ 
of  doing  an  occasional  piece  in 
the  future. 

“Americans  have  a  notorious 
weakness  for  falling  in  love  with 
palpable  phonies  ever  so  often. 
It  will  be  nice  to  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  bringing  in  a  minority 
dissent  now  and  then.” 

Mr.  Jones  concluded  his  fare¬ 
well  with  this  observ'ation : 

“But  I  also  like  to  think  that 
I  have  been  counted  out  stand¬ 
ing  up.” 

Mr.  Jones,  who  is  73.  said  his 


plans  include  a  long  fi.shing  trip, 
possibly  to  his  favorite  spot 
down  at  Bimini. 

Mr.  Jones  got  his  fir.st  news¬ 
paper  job  on  a  Wisconsin  daily 
in  1912.  He  was  born  in  that 
state  in  1891  and  attended  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  from 
1911  to  1914. 

Early  in  his  career  he  was 
assigned  to  travel  with  “Fight¬ 
ing  Bob”  LaFollette,  Wisconsin 
governor  and  U.  S.  Senator. 

Then  came  a  stint  as  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Minneapolis  Jour¬ 
nal  from  1916-17  before  he 
joined  the  Allied  Expeditionary 
Force  in  Europe. 

After  the  war  Mr.  Jones 
served  as  a  reporter  foi’  the  old 
United  News.  He  retumed  to  the 
Journal  in  Minneapolis  in  1923 
and  later  became  city  editor  and 
sales  and  promotion  manager  of 
the  Tribune. 

In  1932  he  returned  to  the 
Journal  as  city  editor,  a  posi¬ 
tion  he  held  until  1935  w'hen  he 
went  to  the  Washington  Post. 

When  Casey  left  the  Post  in 
1950,  the  newspaper  said  edi¬ 
torially  : 

“It  is  hard  for  us  to  lose  the 
services  of  a  man  who  has  en¬ 
dured  the  heat  and  burden  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  creation  of  an 
institution  out  of  a  bankrupt 
property.  Most  of  his  15  years 
of  service  were  uphill  years. 

“His  devotion  to  his  respon- 


Alexander  F.  Jones 

sibilities  was  catching,  his  in- 
tere.st  in  his  works  unflagging. 
Yet  he  found  time  to  spare  for 
good  works  in  the  community. 
‘Casey’  could  be  called  with 
justification  a  newspaperman’s 
newspaperman.” 

In  retirement,  Mr.  Jones  and 
his  wife,  Edna,  probably  will 
do  some  traveling  and  he  will 
keep  going  after  “the  big  ones.” 

When  asked  about  what  he 
intended  to  do,  he  quoted  a  re¬ 
mark  by  a  fishing  buddy  who  re¬ 
tired  a  few  years  ago: 

“Do?  I  didn’t  think  I  had  to 
do  anything.” 

• 

Job  for  Hatcher 

The  appointment  of  Andrew 
T.  Hatcher,  former  Associate 
Press  Secretary  at  the  White 
House,  to  the  position  of  market 
promotions  manager  of  P.  Bal- 
lantine  &  Sons  was  announced 
this  week.  His  office  will  be  at 
the  brewery’s  headquarters  in 
Newark,  N.  ,1. 


Fire  Puts  Houston  Post 
On  Chroniclers  Presses 


Houston 

Editions  of  the  Houston  Post 
for  Tuesday  morning,  April  20, 
were  produced  in  the  plant  of 
the  Houston  Chronicle  while  a 
crew  of  50  electricians  worked 
to  restore  transformers  that 
were  knocked  out  in  a  storm. 

Mrs.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby, 
president  and  editor  of  the  Post, 
suiweyed,  damage  at  the  plant 
then  joined  newsroom  and  pro¬ 
duction  personnel  at  the  Chron¬ 
icle  while  the  emergency  oper¬ 
ation  was  undertaken  for  a  48- 
page  edition.  It  included  tw'o 
pages  with  full-color  ads,  the 
plates  having  already  been  made 
at  the  Post.  Eleven  pages  of 
classified  were  picked  up  from 
Monday’s  Post. 

Several  of  the  Post’s  execu¬ 
tives  were  attending  sessions  of 


the  Publishers’  Convention  in 
New  York.  John  Stetson,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  hurried  home 
shortly  after  learning  of  the 
fire  damage  which  was  confined 
mostly  to  the  transformer  room. 

Fifty  -  mile  -  an  -  hour  gusts 
whipped  high  tension  wires  out¬ 
side  the  Post  building  and 
caused  a  short  circuit.  A  fire 
in  the  electrical  system  raged 
for  an  hour.  Damage  to  the 
building  appeared  to  be  slight. 

Mrs.  Hobby  made  a  public 
acknowledgement  of  the  neigh¬ 
borly  assistance  given  by  the 
rival  Chronicle.  Her  principal 
aides  in  the  hasty  arrangement 
to  use  the  facilities  were  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Woestendiek,  assistant 
executive  editor,  and  Jack  Short, 
production  and  circulation  vice- 
president. 


Research-Rob  h 

(Continued  from  pngt  Via) 

trieved  by  computers  frr.  i  mag¬ 
netic  .storage  in  an  info  nation 
center. 

0^'^el  and  (ionipiiti  > 

More  conv'ersions  to  v  ob  off- 
.set  and  the  wide-sprcao  usag* 
of  low-co.st  computers  wo>  o  fore¬ 
cast  by  W.  D.  Rinehart  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  production  .icpart- 
ment. 

“De.spite  what  some  here  to¬ 
day  think,”  he  said,  “offset 
printing  will  continue  to  expand 
rapidly  in  our  busine.ss.  VVe 
will  vvitne.ss  the  introduction  of 
new  composing  room  equipment 
that  will  force  many  of  you  to 
convert  to  offset.” 

Mr.  Rinehart  .said  that  the 
Research  Institute  was  confi¬ 
dent  that  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  was  on  its  w'ay  toward 
rapid  technological  changes. 

“We  aie  only  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  stages  of  computer  utiliza¬ 
tion,”  he  said  “What  is  more, 
the  equipment  cost  wall  be  down 
to  the  point  w'here  you  could  not 
afford  the  pre.sent  manual  sys¬ 
tems.  The  low-priced  computers 
will  make  photo  typesetting  sys¬ 
tems  available  at  speeds  and 
))rices  where  eventually  you  will  I 
utilize  all  paper  composition.”  I 


Senators  Quiz  j 

(Continued  from  page  16b) 

the  bar  asks  us  to  cut  criim 
coverage.  We  do  not  fulfill  our 
function  if  we  do  not  use  our 
freedom  forcefully  and  well.  It's 
not  a  national  issue;  it’s  a  com 
munity  issue.” 

“Newspapers  have  done  wel 
in  reporting  racial  issues,  in  tlx 
North  at  least,  but  sometime; 
innocent  men  suffer  in  news¬ 
papers.”  “Eagerness  to  get  cir 
culation,”  charged  Sen.  Douglas 

Foster:  “We  do  not  get  circu 
lation  that  way  any  more.” 

“You  mean  I  am  whipping  i 
dead  horse?”  replied  Sen.  Douf 
las. 

News  linpacl 

Sen.  Dominick  asked  if  an; 
survey  has  disclo.sed  how  mut 
of  a  news  story  the  awrage  per 
son  reads. 

Colburn:  “A  story  about  • 
European  trade  pact  might  hav 
little  readership  while  a  stoi 
on  Medicare  would  have  reader 
ship  in  depth  if  it  explains  ho» 
it  applies  personally.  Survey 
are  inconclusive.  A  story’s  in 
pact  depends  on  the  interest  d 
the  individual  reader.” 
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A  newspaper  is  known  by  the  company  it  keeps 


A  nice  neighborhood... 


In  the  nei}?hborhood  of  140  newspapers  keep 
E«&P  readers  informed  in  the  advertising  pages 
of  Editor  &  Publisher  (plus  72  more  in  the 
E&P  Year  Book,  270  in  the  E&P  Market  Guide) . 
That’s  a  mighty  nice  neighborhood. 

These  industry  leaders  spread  the  word  about 
their  markets,  and  how  they  inform,  influence 
and  serve  the  people  who  make  up  these  mar¬ 
kets.  Informative  ad  copy  tells  about  newspaper 
editorial  content,  excellence  and  achievement. 
E&P  readers  can  learn  about  advertising  effec¬ 
tiveness,  linage  successes  and  marketing  oppor¬ 
tunities. 

In  addition,  the  newspapers  that  use  E&P  pages 
as  a  promotion  medium  join  forces  to  tell  a  uni¬ 


fied  story :  Newspapers  are  the  best  advertising 
medium.  In  addition  to  selling  their  own  indi¬ 
vidual  newspapers,  they  help  to  advance  the 
newspaper  concept  that  E&P  advocates  in  its 
news  and  editorial  columns  every  week. 

That’n  important,  when  you  consider  that  an 
advertiser  must  first  make  the  decision  to  use 
newspapers  as  his  advertising  medium  before  he 
can  select  any  particidar  newspaper  or  market. 

If  your  newspaper  isn’t  promoting  in  E&P’s 
pages  at  the  present  time,  start  planning  now 
to  make  your  move.  You  couldn’t  have  better 
neighbors.  And  newspapers,  like  people,  are 
known  by  the  company  they  keep. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

The  Total  Selling  Medium  for  N ewspapers 

S50  Third  Avenue,  New  YorK,  N.  Y.  10022 


SYNDICATES 


Chef  Advises 
Home  Cooks  On 


to  give  newspaper  homemaking 
pages  new  sophistication  in  the 
way  of  advice  in  cooking  and 
dining. 

*  ♦ 

Banshees  Have 


Gourmet  Recipes  Program 


America  has  discovered  gour¬ 
met  cooking  and  the  American 
housewife  is  hungry  for  authen¬ 
tic,  cosmopolitan  recipes,  many 
home  authorities  believe.  To 
meet  this  demand,  a  new  weekly 
feature  for  the  women’s  and 
food  pages  has  been  prepared 
for  newspapers. 

The  column:  “In  the  Chef’s 
Manner.” 

The  columnist:  John  Bennett. 

The  format:  Once  a  week  fea¬ 
ture. 

The  distributor:  OK  Features 
(Box  1619,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
73101). 

John  Bennett,  the  writer  of 
the  new  feature,  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Culinary  Institute  of 
America  and  presently  is  head 
chef  of  a  famous  southwestern 
restaurant.  He  has  searched 
Europe’s  great  restaurants  and 
carefully  collected  countless 
gourmet  recipes. 

It  will  be  the  purpose  of  the 
“In  the  Chef’s  Manner”  feature 


Editors  and  publishers  attend¬ 
ing  the  30th  annual  Banshees 
Luncheon  on  Tuesday,  April  20, 
in  the  Grand  Ballroom  of  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  saw  a  revue 
rich  in  stars  and  talent.  The 
audience  was  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  in  Banshees  history  with 
more  than  1,600  guests  joining 
the  membership  of  400,  King 
Features  Syndicate  which  hosts 
the  luncheon  had  planned  its 
show  with  an  eye  to  quality  and 
variety  to  please  all  tastes. 

Fritz  Weaver  and  Ing^a  Swen¬ 
son,  stars  of  Alexander  H. 
Cohen’s  hit  Broadway  musical, 
“Baker  Street”  sang  “Clear, 
Cold  World”  and  “Finding 
Words  For  Spring”  in  their 
roles  as  Sherlock  Holmes  and 
Irene  Adler,  and  were  then 
joined  by  the  “Baker  Street” 
chorus  in  a  rousing  song  and 
dance  number  from  the  show. 

The  “Womenfolk,”  group  of 
five  young  girl  folk  singers,  then 
offered  songs  they  have  sung  in 
their  recent  engagement  at  Fred 
Weintraub’s  “The  Bitter  End” 


and  a  preview  of  a  number  they 
will  do  on  NBC-TV’s  “Hullaba¬ 
loo  Show”  April  27.  The  first  all¬ 
female  folk  group  on  records 
(RCA  Victor),  the  girls  have 
built  a  nationwide  following  with 
their  blend  of  enthusiasm,  wit 
and  talent. 

Marguerite  Piazza,  shapely 
versatile  Metropolitan  Opera 
star  turned  nightclub  enter¬ 
tainer,  gave  the  Banshees  a 
“sneak  preview”  of  her  new  act 
which  has  not  previously  been 
seen  in  New  York.  Miss  Piazza 
scored  a  hit  when  she  appeared 
before  the  Banshees  in  1959. 
Consequently,  when  word  was 
received  that  she  had  introduced 
a  new  act  in  New  Orleans,  every 
effort  was  made  to  pin  down  the 
glamourous  star  to  a  return 
engagement. 

Allen  and  Rossi,  one  of  the 
hottest  comedy  teams  in  show 
business,  then  make  their  third 
appearance  before  the  Banshees, 
furnishing  the  gags,  giggles  and 
zany  routines  for  the  revue.  The 
duo  were  the  first  act  ever  to  be 
invited  to  perform  for  the  Ban¬ 
shees  on  two  successive  occa¬ 
sions  (in  1962.)  “Sure-fire”  in 
their  ability  to  convulse  an  audi¬ 
ence  with  laughter,  the  bushy- 
haired,  roly-poly  clown  and  the 
tall,  singing  straight  man  are 
rated  high  in  every  medium  of 
entertainment.  Their  latest 
album.  Mercury’s  “Allen  and 


Rossi  Meet  The  Greai;  Society’ 
is  being  paralleled  with  newly, 
published  picture  cajv  n  book 
having  the  same  title. 

Marcelo  Palacios  and  his  fierj 
Marcelo  Ballet  Espaiv  1,  a  U 
member  troupe  from  Madrid, 
really  roused  the  Bansh ‘cs  with 
the  excitement  of  theii  uuthea- 
tic  “Cuadro  Flamenco.’ 

.\s  usual.  New  York  nnirrul. 
American  humor  mlumnist 
Arthur  (Bugs)  Baer  presided 
over  the  program.  The  music 
was  provided  by  Meyt  r  Dstk 
and  his  society  oichestn, 
• 

Lawmaker  Asks 
Signed  Editorialts 

Sen.  Robert  O.  Tienian,  D 
Warwick,  wants  all  •'ditoriak 
in  newspapers  and  other  period¬ 
icals  published  in  Rhocle  Islanc 
to  be  signed  by  their  authors. 

Tiernan  sponsored  a  bill  ir, 
the  State  Senate  that  would 
make  violation  of  its  provisions, 
a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a 
maximum  one  year  jail  sentence 
or  a  maximum  $600  fine. 

“The  reading  public  is  en¬ 
titled  to  know  who  these  authon 
are,”  he  said,  to  determine 
consistent  “one-sided”  iiattens 
of  editorial  opinion  and  to  de 
termine  whether  the  I'ditoriai 
is  the  opinion  of  one  man  or: 
consensus  of  all  the  publica 
tion’s  editorial  writers. 


SANDY  ZOOMS  COMIC  PACE  READERSHIP  DY  CHILDREN 

Kiddies  crave  “eye,”  not  “ear,”  comics!  Danger  must  be  evident!  Balloons,  brief!  Test 
SANDY  for  3  months  against  any  other  child  comic.  Then  suiwey  your  own  newspaper 
boys!  They  know  what  grade  schoolers  want!  SANDY  rebuilds  the  waning  interest  of  kid¬ 
dies  in  the  comic  page,  thus  stopping  the  theft  of  children  by  TV.  Wise-cracking  comics 
please  adults  but  leave  grade  schoolers  cold.  SANDY  is  the  ideal  “recruiter”  comic  for  it 
offers  a  continued  story,  full  of  vivid  dangers,  but  with  the  “goodies”  defeating  the  “bad¬ 
dies.”  Sandy  thus  combats  juvenile  delinquency! 


i  VOU  WlLLTlkKE  Wi  AW  NfV 
►AtN  INTO  THAT  V\LlA6t. 
'NITH  MOUR 


VOU  V^llLbO 

HOTHm&.V 


P\XIE  '  V^llLTAKe  U6  OR  i- 

*  ^  (  I  WILL  CRUSH  VOUR  LlTTLt 
^  V  FRIEND  LIKE  A  FLN  ,^V  . 
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Robert  Hosoitawa 


Hosokawa  Joins 
Science  Group 

Robert  S.  Hosokawa  has  been 
named  manaffinj:  editor  of  World 
Book  Encyclopedia  Science  Serv¬ 
ice,  Houston,  Tex.,  an  inter¬ 
nationally  syndicated  science 
news  service  and  book  publisher. 

James  Godbold,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager,  made  the 
announcement  following  the 
resignation  of  William  R.  Shel¬ 
ton,  who  had  served  as  news 
editorial  director  since  the  com¬ 
pany  was  formed  in  1963. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  God- 
bold  confirmed  the  appointment 
of  Otis  Wiese  as  editor  of  all 
departments.  Mr.  Wiese  has  been 
with  the  company  since  its  in¬ 
ception  and  formerly  was  editor 
and  publisher  of  McCcUl’s  and  a 
vicepresident  of  the  Leo  Burn¬ 
ett  Company. 

Mr.  Hosokawa  served  from 
1959  until  the  present  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  corporate  publications  for 
Honeywell,  Inc.  He  is  a  native  of 
Seattle  and  was  graduated  from 
Whitman  College,  where  he  was 
elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  He 
received  his  M.A.  degree  in 
journalism  from  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  and  later  taught 
journalism  at  Syrcause  Univer¬ 
sity  and  the  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota.  His  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  includes  staff  positions  with 
the  Jackson  County  (Mo.)  Demo¬ 
crat,  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Regis¬ 
ter,  Winona  (Minn.)  Daily 
News  and  he  was  on  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  (Minn.)  Tribune  for  nine 
years  and  became  news  editor 
and  then  Sunday  editor. 

World  Book  Science  Service 
is  a  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of 
Field  Enterprises  Educational 
Corporation  of  Chicagfo.  It  pro¬ 
vides  a  weekly  science  news 
service  to  newspapers. 
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Ruth  Finney 
To  Continue 
Her  Colunm 

By  Timothy  B.  ('.lark 

Washington 

Her  beat  has  been  the  Roaring 
Twenties,  the  great  depression, 
the  New  Deal,  World  War  II, 
Ike,  the  New  Frontier  and  the 
Great  Society. 

Ruth  Finney  a  Scripps-How- 
ard  staffer  since  1918,  has 
covered  Washington  for  42 
years.  She  has  seen  seven  Presi¬ 
dents  come  and  go. 

Unlike  most  reporters.  Miss 
Finney  is  not  ready  to  recount 
her  journalistic  triumphs  at  a 
moment’s  notice.  But  her  boss. 
Walker  Stone,  editor  in  chief  of 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers, 
says,  “I  never  saw  a  story  she 
couldn’t  handle.  She’s  a  real 
jiro.” 

Miss  Finney  is  giving  up  most 
of  her  duties,  a  victim  of  a  re¬ 
tirement  policy,  but  she  will 
continue  to  write  “Washington 
Calling,’’  a  column  she  began 
writing  in  1941. 

Truilblazer  in  D.C. 

Miss  Finney  is  modest  about 
her  own  accomplishments.  But 
her  husband,  columnist  Robert  S. 
Allen,  says  “She  made  history 
as  a  Washington  correspondent. 
She  was  a  trailblazer,  holding 
her  own  with  the  best  men  in  a 
highly  competitive  field.  It  is  to 
Scripps-Howard  editors’  eternal 
credit  that  they  recognized  her 
ability  in  times  when  there  were 
very  few  women  reporters.  She’s 
more  than  just  a  regional  cor¬ 
respondent.  She’s  handled  the 
major  stories  that  hit  this  town 
in  the  last  four  decades.” 

Says  Walker  Stone:  “We’ve 
never  asked  her  to  do  the 
women’s  angle  on  a  story.  She’s 
far  too  proficient  in  too  many 
other  things.” 

Miss  Finney  began  her  career 
during  the  first  World  War.  She 
was  hired  for  the  summer  by  the 
Sacramento  (Calif.)  Star,  when 
its  staff  was  almost  wiped  out 
by  the  final  draft  of  1918.  Four 
years  later  she  was  the  Star’s 
city  editor. 

In  1923,  Scripps-Howard  de¬ 
cided  to  send  Miss  Finney  to 
Washington.  But  first,  it  was  off 
to  San  Francisco  for  a  four- 
month  stint  on  the  News.  Miss 
Finney’s  last  story  there  was 
President  Harding’s  death, 

Harding’s  legacy  to  Miss  Fin¬ 
ney  was  the  Teapot  Dome  oil 
scandal.  When  she  arrived  in 
the  nation’s  capital,  she  plunged 
right  into  that  complex  situa- 
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tion,  and  also  covered  the  Elk 
Hills  Naval  Oil  Reserve  scandal. 

She  was  assigned  to  cover 
Washington  for  Scripps-How- 
ard’s  Denver  Express,  Albu¬ 
querque  Tribune,  and  for  four 
California  papers,  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  Star,  the  San  Francisco 
News,  the  Los  Angeles  Record 
and  the  Saw  Diego  Sun. 

.Started  Column  in  1941 

One  by  one  and  for  various 
reasons  five  of  the  six  news¬ 
papers  that  Miss  Finney  repre¬ 
sented  in  Washington  left  the 
Scripps-Howard  fold.  Of  the 
original  six  only  the  Albuquer¬ 
que  Tribune  is  left. 

It  was  during  a  slow  period 
in  1941  that  Miss  Finney 
dreamed  up  “Washington  Call¬ 
ing.”  She  thought  of  it  as  a 
mixture  of  background  news  and 
predictions  and  she  has  written 
it  in  that  form  for  24  years. 
Ideas  for  the  column  emanate 
from  a  weekly  conference  of 
Scripps-Howard  staffers.  Then 
Miss  Finney  adds  and  edits,  and 
whips  the  column  into  its  final 
form. 

Although  Miss  Finney  does 
not  appear  to  be  happy  about 
her  impending  retirement,  she 
says  “When  I  arrived  i-n  Wash¬ 
ington,  there  were  only  two  or 
three  women  journalists.  One 
was  a  very  old  lady  who  worked 
for  several  New  England  news¬ 
papers.  She  took  so  much  time 
getting  in  and  out  of  elevators 
in  the  Capitol  that  she  held  up 
traffic.  I  decided  to  get  out  before 
I  reached  that  stage.” 
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FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


NATIONAL  COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
MARY  McGRORY 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 


COMMENTARY  COLUMNS 


KENNETH  L  DIXON 
INEZ  ROBB 
ROBERT  C  RUARK 
RICHARD  STARNES 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE 
Humorous  Advico 

WIUIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Dolly  Invotlor 

MOUY  MAYFIELD 
Portonol  Probloim 

DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 

STELLA 

Doily  HoroKopo 

AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modom  Monnor* 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


UTTLE  PEOPLE’S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SAMUEL  LUBELL 

BATTLE  FOR  YOUR  MIND  W 
THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK 
MUTUAL  FUNDS — 

INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  A  SUNDAY 


COMIC  STRIPS 


ABBIE  AN'  SLATS  0/S 
I  DAVY  JONES  D 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
I  GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 


PANELS 


AU  STARS  D 
EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
!  EMMY  LOU  D/S 
I  GINGER  D 

HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
STEES  SEES  W  OR  S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
I  THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 

I  ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
TICKER  TOONS  D 
I  THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  UW  D/S 
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Charles  Schulz  ‘Cartoonist  of  the  Year’ 


Charles  Schulz,  creator  of 
“Peanuts”  for  United  Features 
Syndicate,  won  the  Reuben 
statuette  of  the  National  Car¬ 
toonists  Society  Tuesday  eve¬ 
ning  as  “Cartoonist  of  the 
Year.”  Mr,  Schulz,  the  first  two- 
time  winner  in  the  award’s  19- 
year  history,  also  won  in  1955. 

The  Reuben  and  other  awards 
were  handed  out  at  the  NCS 
dinner,  in  the  Plaza  Hotel.  Win¬ 
ners  were: 

Dick  Hodgins  Jr.,  AP,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Illustration. 

Paul  Fung,  Comic  Books. 

John  Fischetti,  New  York 
Herald-Tribune,  Editorial  Car¬ 
toons. 

Frank  O’Neal,  (Short  Ribs), 
Humor  Strips. 

Eldon  Dedini,  Magazine  Gags. 

Willard  Mullin,  New  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sun,  Sports 
Cartoons. 

Hal  Foster  (Prince  Valiant), 
Storj'  Strips. 

George  Lichty,  (Grin  &  Bear 
It),  Syndicated  Cartoons. 

On  Monday,  the  sign  at  Times 
Square  was  changed  for  the  rest 
of  the  week  to  “Cartoonists 
Square.”  Present  were  two  girls 
dressed  as  Buster  Brown  and 
Marj'  Jane,  from  the  comic  strip 
created  in  1902  by  the  late  Rich¬ 
ard  Felton  Outcault. 

His  two  children,  Richard  F. 
Outcault  Jr.,  and  Mary  Jane 
Outcault  Pershing,  were  given 
a  scroll  at  the  awards  dinner 
for  being  their  father’s  inspira¬ 
tion  in  the  birth  of  Buster 
Brown,  “the  first  truly  Ameri¬ 
can  cartoon  series.” 

The  sign-changing  activities 
included  two  shivering  beauties 
dressed  as  Daisy  Mae  and  Moon¬ 
beam  McSwine.  They  mixed 
Kickapoo  Joy  Juice  in  the  windy, 
near  40-degree  day  to  publicize 
a  new  soft  drink  named  after 
the  concoction  created  in  the  Li’l 
Abner  strip. 

Two  art  forms  were  exhibited 
at  an  NCS  luncheon  on  Monday. 
One  was  a  Turkish  belly  dancer 
named  Norica.  The  second  was  a 
demonstration  of  “Light  Sculp¬ 
ture”  by  its  creator,  Jackie  Cas- 
sen. 

“Light  Sculpture”  combined 
polarized  light,  filters  and  Incite 
sculpture  on  a  motorized,  turn¬ 
ing  wheel  to  produce  three-di¬ 
mensional,  animated,  colored 
pictures  on  a  screen.  The  move¬ 
ment  of  the  forms  was  set  to 
music  by  John  Watts. 

Newly-elected  NCS  officers 
are:  Bob  Dunn,  president;  Jerry 
Robinson,  first  vicepresident; 
Dick  Hodgins  Jr.,  second  vice- 
president;  A1  Smith,  treasurer; 
Warren  King,  secretary;  Lenny 
Starr,  general  membership  rep¬ 
resentative. 


ABOVE:  Henri  Arnold,  lelt,  art  director,  Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate,  and  Eddie  Germano,  cartoonist,  Brockton  (Mass.) 
Enterprise,  follows  a  discussion  at  NCS  luncheon. 


Right;  Henry  Scarpelli  ("TV  Teehees")  has  no  trouble  in  the  dim  light 
enjoying  Norica,  a  Turkish  belly  dancer,  who  performed  for  NCS. 


Below:  Buster  Brown  and  Mary  Jane  flank  Moonbeam  McSwine  and 
Daisy  Mae  at  Times  Square  sign-changing  activities.  On  far  right  is 
Dik  Browne,  NCS  president. 

Text  and  photos  by  Rick  Friedman,  E&P 
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Press  Will  Survive 
nis,  ‘Doctors’  Say 


Fou!  (‘Xjjerts  made  a  diag¬ 
nosis  f  ir  ANPA  on  Wednesday 
that  newspapers  are  showing: 
signs  of  heart  trouble. 

The  “physicians”  were: 

Dr.  George  Gallup,  pollster  — 
brain. 

V(  rmont  C.  Royster,  editor  ot 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
new  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
—  heart. 

Ray  W.  Gilliland,  circulation 
director  of  the  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
Newspapers  and  president  of 
the  International  Circulation 
Managers  As.sociation  —  joints. 

Eugene  R.  Lambert,  St.  Paul 
Dispatch  &  Pioneer  Press,  vice- 
president  of  the  Newspaper  Per¬ 
sonnel  Relations  Association  — 
belly. 

But  they  concurred  in  Mr. 
Royster’s  summation:  “Newspa¬ 
pers  continue  to  be  a  wonderful 
l)lace  in  which  to  work.  I  wish 
I  were  20  years  younger.” 

Dr.  Gallup  said  the  indu.stry 
was  suffering  from  “journalistic 
lag.” 

Mr.  Gilliland  i)rescribed  this 
treatment:  “Publishers  should 
run  scared,  as  if  a  facsimile  pa¬ 
per  might  i)op  up  tomorrow  as 
competition.” 

Dr.  Gallup  mentioned  three 
changes  of  which  publi.shers 
must  be  aware:  (1)  readers  are 
better  educated  than  ever;  (2) 
readers  are  younger,  40%  under 
20;  and  (3)  all  have  more  lei¬ 
sure  time. 

Mr.  Royster  pointed  to  pit- 
falls  that  might  cause  newspa¬ 
per  hearts  to  stop:  (1)  failure 
to  adopt  technological  improve¬ 
ments;  (2)  failure  to  meet  popu¬ 
lation  changes,  both  horizontal 
and  vertical;  (3)  failure  to  meet 
requirements  of  readers. 

But  he  said  those  who  wail 
over  deaths  of  newspapers  were 
failing  to  observe  births.  The 
big  birth  rate  is  in  the  suburbs, 
he  said. 

Declaring  newspapers,  with 
few  exceptions,  don’t  meet  the 
challenge  of  electronic  journal¬ 
ism,  Mr.  Royster  said  he  had 
read  at  least  12  newspapers  the 
day  after  election  last  Novem¬ 
ber  and  all  lead  stories  with  one 
exception  began  that  President 
Johnson  had  been  re-elected. 

“I  defy  you  to  find  anyone  in 
the  United  States  not  already 
aware  of  that  fact,”  he  said. 
“This  kind  of  reporting  is  total¬ 
ly  out  of  date,  a  waste  of  edi¬ 
torial  effort  and  a  waste  of 
newsprint.” 

Mr.  Gilliland  advised  that  a 
recent  survey  showed  the  larg- 
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est  circulation  gains  were  made 
by  papers  giving  heavy  local 
news  coverage  and  home  deliv¬ 
ery  reasonably  priced  from  60 
to  80c  a  week. 

Two  newspapers  with  excep¬ 
tional  growth  were  the  Orlando 
(Fla.)  Sentinel  and  the  Hacken- 
sark  (N.  J.)  Record,  Iwth  home 
delivered  at  33c  a  week,  he  re¬ 
ported.  The  Record  averages  24 
pages  of  local  news  daily. 

Mr.  Lambert  suggested  that, 
perhaps,  too  much  concern  was 
being  paid  to  .selection  of  edi¬ 
torial  employes  and  not  enough 
to  other  personnel  while  there 
was  only  one  editorial  worker 
for  eight  others  on  the  average 
newspaper. 

“We  want  people  with  a  con- 
■stant  intellectual  itch,”  he  said. 
“We  want  people  with  ideas,  on 
the  search  for  new  techniques. 
The  best  employes  are  those 
who  keep  asking  why  —  ‘why 
can’t  we  do  it  better?’  ” 

“To  get  the  kind  of  people 
newspapers  need,  we  must  dem¬ 
onstrate  that  newspapers  are, 
what  they  are,  a  progressive 
and  opportunity-filled  industry,” 
Mr.  Lambert  concluded. 

• 

Composing  Room 
Computers  Are 
^Disappointing^ 

Harold  F.  Grumhaus,  Chicago 
T riburce,  president  of  the 
ANPA’s  Research  Institute,  told 
ANPA  delegates  Thursday:  “I 
think  automation  has  lost  much 
of  its  shine  as  the  magic  word 
of  the  60’s.  Experience  with  the 
computer,  for  example,  indicates 
that  it  does  not  provide  all  the 
answers  to  our  composing  room 
pi’oblems. 

“According  to  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  we  have  been  able  to 
gather,  the  economic  advantages 
of  today’s  computer  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room  are  in  many  cases 
virtually  non-existent.  In  many 
other  cases,  they  are  downright 
disappointing.” 

Mr.  Grumhaus  described  re¬ 
ports  on  the  effects  of  automa¬ 
tion  as  being  “wildly  and  irre¬ 
sponsibly  exaggerated.”  The 
false  information,  he  said,  came 
mainly  from  a  few  social  sci¬ 
entists,  some  labor  leaders,  and 
a  few  business  men. 

“The  truth  of  the  matter  is,” 
he  continued,  “we  see  in  indus¬ 
try  after  industry  how  improved 
technology  has  helped  to  improve 
products  and  broaden  markets. 
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As  a  result,  more,  rather  than 
fewer,  people  have  found  em¬ 
ployment.  And  there  is  no  valid 
evidence  that  technology’s  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  newspaper  will  be 
any  different.” 

Mr.  Grumhaus  paid  tribute 
to  the  Research  Institute’s  Sci¬ 
entific  Advisory  Committee,  say¬ 
ing:  “This  talented  committee 
of  top  ranking  scientists  brought 
a  freshness  of  approach  to  our 
problems.  They  have  given  us 
a  better  understanding  of  re¬ 
search.” 

The  .scientists  sugge.sted  that 
the  laboratory  at  Easton  be 
transformed  into  a  strictly  re¬ 
search  operation.  “As  a  result,” 
Mr.  Grumhaus  said,  “we  trans- 
feired  all  the  activities  involv¬ 
ing  production  engineering  from 
Ea.ston  to  New  York.  The  New 
York  reorganization  is  now  com- 
l)lete  and  functioning  smoothly 
and  efficiently.” 


Ad  Bureau 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

Product  .Ads  Created 

Ted  Barash,  a  vicepresident, 
disclosed  details  of  a  new  color 
motion  picture  produced  by  the 
Bureau  to  inspire  ads  which  “ex¬ 
plore  the  outer  limits  of  the 
newspaper  as  a  creative  me¬ 
dium.”  Featured  in  the  movie 
were  samples  of  more  than  300 
ads  produced  by  14  advertising 
agencies  participating  in  a  crea¬ 
tive  program  initiated  by  Mr. 
Barash. 

Entitled  “Where  Do  You  Go 
From  Here?”  the  22-minute  film 
will  be  a  part  of  the  sales  pre¬ 
sentation  program  before  the 
creative  departments  of  agencies 
and  advertisers. 

The  agencies  produced  one  or 
more  2400-line  black  and  white 
ads  in  any  one  of  nine  product 
categories  with  fictitious  brands. 
Some  of  the  agencies  submitted 
complete  campaigns,  including 
copy,  lay-out  and  art,  for  sev¬ 
eral  products. 

Charles  T.  Lipscomb  Jr.,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Bureau,  underlined 
the  importance  of  the  effort,  say 
ing:  “For  years  we  have  be¬ 
lieved  that  this  creative  area 
represented  our  biggest  problem 
and  our  biggest  opportunity  for 
increasing  newspaper  linage.” 

Mr.  Lipscomb  .said  the  target 
account  presentations  begun  five 
years  ago  were  “more  sophisti¬ 
cated,  more  gutsy,”  with  shots  of 
better  research  data  on  audience, 
coverage,  readership,  productivi¬ 
ty,  and  cost  efficiency  of  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Mr.  Lipscomb  ’  redicted  the 
all-time  record  ol  national  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue  in  newspapers 
($840  million  in  1964)  will  be 
exceeded  by  4  to  5%  in  1965. 


Baker  Tells 
Reason  for 
Single  Rate 

Publishers  were  told  by  Lisle 
Baker  Jr.,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  jnanager  of  the 
Louisville  Courier- Journal  and 
Times  that  the  Robinson-Pat- 
nian  Act  some  <lay  might  be  used 
to  eliminate  newspapers’  adver¬ 
tising  rate  differentials. 

Mr.  Baker,  who  spoke  in  the 
over  50,000  circulation  round¬ 
table  meeting  Tuesday,  con¬ 
fessed  that  his  i)apers  for  many 
years  had  misgivings  about  the 
dual  rate  i)olicy  before  they 
finally  decided  to  adopt  a  single 
rate. 

One  of  the  reasons,  he  said, 
was  the  Robinson-Patman  Act, 
if  ever  it  were  made  applicable. 
The  differential,  he  said,  is  the 
type  of  pricing  policy  that  would 
be  illegal. 

He  said  recent  trends  of  legis¬ 
lation  and  court  decisions  point 
toward  the  extension  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  philosophy.  He 
cited  recent  application  of  the 
law  in  the  dry  goods  field  where 
manufacturers’  cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising  allowances  were  made 
equitable. 

Mr.  Baker  said  there  is  no 
justification  for  a  rate  differ¬ 
ential  and  the  “perpetuation  of 
the  national  rate  differential  has 
cost  the  newspaper  industry 
hundreds  of  millions  of  revenue 
and  has  presented  our  competi¬ 
tors,  particularly  television,  with 
a  ready-made  weapon  with 
which  to  bludgeon  us.” 

Mr.  Baker  said  the  Ix)uisville 
papers  decided  to  adopt  the  equal 
rates  before  it  decided  to  go  to 
the  6-column  format.  In  fact,  he 
said,  some  of  the  rate  schedules 
had  already  been  made  up  on 
the  8-column  basis  before  the 
experimental  6-column  issue  was 
published  several  weeks  ago. 

At  the  press  briefing,  after 
the  closed  meeting,  a  spokesman 
said  Mr.  Baker’s  remarks  about 
single  rates  went  unopposed  and 
there  was  very  little  discussion 
on  the  topic. 

• 

Family  Weekly 
Toasts  Gains 

Leonard  Davidow,  president 
of  Family  Weekly,  was  host 
Tuesday  to  400  publishers  and 
their  wives  at  a  champagne 
breakfast  at  the  Waldorf-As¬ 
toria.  They  toasted  gains  made 
by  the  Sunday  supplement, 
which  Patrick  O’Rourke,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  called  “a  dra¬ 
matic  demonstration  of  resurg¬ 
ence  of  our  medium.” 
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Feminine  Forum: 
Wives  Speak  Up 

By  Jean  Tarzian 

Well,  it’s  that  time  of  year  ag'ain.  The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association’s  annual  convention  is  upon  us  and  along 
with  the  delegates  w’ho  carry  the  many  problems  of  running  an 
efficient  and  profitable  business  are  their  wives  who  brighten  up 
the  picture  and  add  to  the  glamor  of  the  convention. 

For  mo.st  of  the  women  it  is  a  combination  of  ev’enings  at  the 
theatre,  afternoons  on  Fifth  Avenue  and  mornings  at  the  Hos¬ 
pitality  Room  in  4-U  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  where  they  can 
gather  and  talk  about  what  they  have  done  and  form  groups  to 
go  out  on  tours  of  the  city. 

For  all  of  the  women  it  represents  a  fun  time,  meeting  old 
friends  and  making  new  ones  .  .  .  and  most  of  all,  a  vacation. 

Following  are  remarks  of  some  of  the  wives  who  drifted  in 
the  lounge  to  sip  coffee  and  eat  chocolates: 

Wins  a  Suit 

Laveme  Bishop,  who.se  husband  is  president  of  Peninsula  News¬ 
papers  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  can’t  stop  talking  alwut  the  Dividow 
suit  she  won  at  the  Family  Weekly  breakfast.  .  .  .  “Now  I  can’t 
wait  to  go  shopping  for  the  accessories.’’  .  .  .  (She  bought  eight 
pounds  of  plaid  sheets  for  her  daughter.  .  .  .)  She  picked  out  the 
suit  of  her  choice  Wednesday.  .  .  .  This  is  Laveme’s  ninth  con¬ 
vention  visit  and  she  looks  forward  to  it  every  year.  .  .  .  “The 
best  part  of  the  convention  is  seeing  the  friends  you  made 
the  year  Iwfore  and  the  year  before  that.”  .  .  .  She  and  her  hus¬ 
band  always  come  in  by  train  (it  takes  three  nights)  and  she 
says  her  husband  relaxes  so  much  that  about  the  only  thing  he 
reads  is  the  front  page  of  a  newrspaper.  ...  “I  can’t  sit  and  do 
nothing  so  I  usually  knit  while  I  look  out  the  window.  .  .  .” 

*  *  * 

For  Bobbi  Buesgen  New  York  weather  is  a  welcome  change  from 
the  14  inches  of  snow  she  left  behind  in  Duluth.  .  .  .  Her  husband 
is  business  manager  of  the  Herald  and  News  Tribune.  .  .  .  Bobbi 
said  Duluth  >vasn’t  in  danger  of  being  flooded.  ...  On  the  docket 
during  their  visit  were  three  plays,  “The  Odd  Couple,”  “Hello, 
Dolly”  and  “Golden  Boy”  and  a  visit  to  the  21  Club.  .  .  .  She  is 
interested  in  interior  design  and  made  plans  to  visit  the  National 
Design  Center  and  the  Steuben  Glass  building.  .  .  .  The  Buesgens 
drove  to  New  York.  .  .  .  “It’s  delightful,  one  turnpike  after  an¬ 
other.”  .  .  .  This  is  Bobbi’s  first  trip  to  the  convention.  .  .  .  “The 
people — New  Yorkers — are  verj’  kind  and  helpful;  very  simply, 
I  like  New  York.  .  .  .” 

*  *  * 

Helen  Dingman  and  her  husband,  publisher  of  the  St.  Thomas 
(Ont.)  Times-Joumal,  arrived  Sunday  but  skipped  the  visit  to 
the  Fair.  .  .  .  They  went  last  year.  .  .  .  Although  they  don’t  have 
any  tickets  to  plays,  Helen  would  like  to  take  her  chances  at 
the  box  office.  .  .  .  “But,”  sighed  this  10-year  v'eteran  to  the  con¬ 
vention,  “my  husband  doesn’t  like  to  do  that  so  we’ll  attend  some 
concerts  and  visit  the  art  galleries.  .  .  .” 

*  *  « 

One  of  1500 

Lucille  Gossett  and  her  husband,  who  is  director  of  pro<luction 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune,  were  two  of  the  almost  1500  guests 
of  GM  and  Ford  at  the  Fair.  .  .  .  “This  was  the  .second  time  we 
visited  it  and  we  enjoyed  it  even  moi-e  because  we  were  more  pre¬ 
pared.”  .  .  .  Lucille  found  a  whole  new  world  of  entertainment 
at — nope,  you’re  wrong,  not  the  21  Club  or  Sardi’s  but  at  the 
F.  A.  0.  Schwartz  store — where  she  bought  gifts  for  her  grand¬ 
children.  .  .  .  The  Gossetts  will  be  .staying  in  New  York  after 
the  conv'ention  and  will  have  seen  at  least  four  plays  by  the  time 
they  return.  .  .  .  “We’re  also  going  to  go  to  Greenwich  Village; 
the  first  time  since  our  honeymoon.  .  .  .” 

«  4t  «  ^ 

Rosalia  Haas  and  her  husband,  assistant  to  the  publisher.  Capi¬ 
tal  Newspapers,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  missed  going  to  the  Fair  but  she 
visited  a  courthouse  where  she  saw  a  friend  of  hers  try  a  case; 
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ON  PARADE — Mrs.  Walter  Thayer,  left,  wife  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune's  president,  and  Hedda  Hopper,  Holly¬ 
wood  colunrinist,  thank  "Red"  Motley  for  the  pretty  tote 
bags  he  gave  the  ladies  at  Parade's  annual  party. 

had  a  look  into  the  Stock  Exchanges,  and  visited  Trinity  Church 
on  Wall  Street.  .  .  .  “This  is  the  first  time  I  walked  around 
Wall  Street.  I  enjoy  doing  things  I  don’t  have  the  opportunity 
to  do  when  I  am  home.”  .  .  .  She  also  saw  “Ben  Franklin  in 
Paris”  and  the  floral  exhibit  at  Rockefeller  Center  and  had  hopes 
of  getting  into  Radio  City  to  see  the  Easter  Show.  .  .  .  Rosalia’s 
closing  remark  was,  “This  convention  is  the  MOST — and  you  can 
put  that  down!  !” 

*  *  * 

Daughter  Joins  Them 

Jacqueline  Mithun  and  her  husband,  a  vicepresident  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  were  so  disappointed  that  they 
missed  the  Fair  last  year  that  they  came  in  a  day  earlier  this 
year.  .  .  .  “We  loved  it;  Ford  and  GM  did  a  marvelous  job  with 
all  the  people.”  .  .  .  Jill,  their  daughter,  who  works  for  the  State 
Department,  also  came  in  for  the  convention.  .  .  .  This  is  about 
the  third  or  fourth  year  for  her;  she  also  joined  her  parents 
when  she  attended  Cornell  University  in  upstate  New  York  be¬ 
cause  she  didn’t  get  to  see  them  very  often.  .  .  .  Jacqueline  always 
manages  to  visit  the  many  art  galleries.  .  .  .  She’s  been  a  con- 
vention-attender  for  “quite  a  few  years.  .  .  .” 

*  *  * 

When  asked  how  many  conventions  she’s  attended,  Mary  Motr 
said  “golly,”  “uhmmm,”  and  finally,  “I  don’t  know.”  .  .  .  “I’ve 
enjoyed  them  all,  and  there  have  been  quite  a  few.”  .  .  .  Her 
husband  is  publisher  of  the  Kitchener-W aterloo  (Ont.)  Record. 
.  .  .  Even  though  she  has  been  a  frequent  visitor  she  finds  the 
hospitality  room  a  very  good  idea.  .  .  .  “In  fact  when  w'e  saw 
how  well  this  one  has  worked  out  we  copied  it  for  the  Canadian 
publishers’  convention.”  .  .  .  Mary  saw  the  hit  play,  “Luv”  and 
really  enjoyed  it.  .  .  .  Because  she  is  limited  to  bringing  back 
gifts  without  having  to  pay  extra  duty,  she  has  to  curtail  her 
buying.  .  .  .  But  she  did  get  a  long-sleeved  blouse  for  her  future 
daughter-in-law’  and  a  handbag  for  herself.  .  .  . 

*  *  * 

Early  Departure 

We  find  we  must  bid  adieu  to  Ann  Richards  early  again  this 
year.  .  .  .  She  left  before  the  convention  ended  last  year  because 
“duty  called  her  husband,”  vicepresident  and  general  manager  of 
the  Toronto  Globe  &  Mail.  .  .  .  She  managed  to  buy  a  navy 
blue  swamp  coat,  (a  kind  of  raincoat)  and  a  few'  little  things 
for  her  childi-en.  .  .  . 

*  *  * 

This  is  the  fourth  time  Helene  Siegel  has  visited  the  convention 
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but  it  ^  ■i.-'  the  first  time  she  and  her  husband,  a  vicepresident 
of  the  >  nxhington  Post,  have  brought  their  two  children  with 
them.  .  On  Sunday  they  went  to  the  Ed  Sullivan  tv  show 
and  wa  d  at  the  sta^e  door  for  the  celebrities.  .  .  .  “My  son 
waited  \  h  his  pen  and  paper  but  didn’t  pet  one  autofcraph.  .  .  . 
The  ch:.  .ren  get  so  excited  seeinf?  movie  celebrities;  it  doesn’t 
seem  to  h-uve  any  effect  on  them,  though,  that  they  see  government 
officials  ,in<l  heads  of  state  very  often  and  that  other  children 
ire  envio!i.s!  of  them.’’  ,  .  .  The  Siegels  live  in  the  house  that 
Preside!  .lohnson  once  lived  in.  .  .  .  Helene  is  a  native  New 
Yorker,  although  she  hasn’t  lived  here  since  she  was  married 
17  yeais  ago.  .  .  .  The  Siegels  saw  “Fiddler  on  the  Roof’’  during 
their  stay.  .  .  .  Her  mother  and  grandmother  loved  it  “because 
they  wore  brought  up  under  circumstances  similar  to  it.”  .  .  . 
'Do  you  know  we  almost  missed  the  tv  .show  and  the  play  be¬ 
cause  we  couldn’t  get  a  taxi?  We  had  to  take  a  bus.  .  .  .” 

*  *  * 

Barbara  White  was  tightening  the  buttons  on  her  lovely  tur¬ 
quoise  coat.  .  .  .  Her  husband  is  general  manager  of  the  Merideie 
(Conn.)  Record  and  Journal.  .  .  .  Barbara  has  attended  the 
convention  off  and  on  for  about  20  years.  .  .  .  The  Whites  saw 
“Funny  (Jirl”  and  “Baker  Street.”  .  .  .  “My  husband  and  I  are 
Sherlock  Holmes  fans  and  we  both  felt  that  the  play  (Baker 
Street”)  could  have  offered  more.  It  wasn’t  as  stylish  as  the 
original  material.”  .  .  .  Barbara  has  only  praise  for  the  hospitality 
room.  .  .  .  “Where  else  in  New  York  could  I  sit  down  and  sew 
buttons  on  my  coat,  my  spring  coat?” 


Press  Corps 
Swarms  Over 
Fair  Anew 


of  pictures  of  a  parade  through 
the  Fairgrounds.  There  were  80 
units  from  many  countries,  21 
floats,  18  bands.  Two  Olympic 
runners  from  Ethiopia  ran  from 
Manhattan  to  the  Fair. 

Press  Tent,  Building 


Newspaper 
Boom  Time 
Forecast 

Unprecedented  growth.  That 
is  the  forecast  of  Dr.  Jon  G. 
Udell,  looking  to  what’s  in  store 
for  the  American  newspaper 
business  within  the  next  decade. 

He  made  his  forecast  to  the 
ANPA  convention  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  basing  his  remarks  on  the 
“great  strength  and  vitality” 
shown  by  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II  and  a  whole  string  of  .sup¬ 
porting  facts  and  figures. 

Dr.  Udell,  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Business  Research 
and  Service,  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin’s  School  of  Commerce, 
noted  that  since  1946: 

Expenditures  on  newspaper 
advertising  had  grown  faster 
than  the  U.S.  Gross  National 
Product.  They  passed  four  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  last  year,  more  than 
expenditures  in  any  other  medi¬ 
um  and  more  than  three  and 
one-half  times  the  $1.16  billion 
of  1946. 


I  By  Buy  Erwin 

WoRua’s  Fair 

Fifteen  hundred  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  press  were  accred¬ 
ited  to  cover  the  re-opening  of 
the  New  York  World’s  Fair  on 
Wednesday  for  its  second  and 
last  season. 

Apparently  most  of  them  used 
their  credentials  loecause  the 
vast  facilities  provided  for  news¬ 
men  were  tax^  to  capacity. 

Many  of  those  covering  the 
event  weie  happy  to  be  working 
in  .sunshine  loecause  they  re¬ 
called  their  discomfort  last  April 
in  cold  rain.  President  Johnson 
and  former  President  Truman 
were  principal  speakers  that 
dreary  day. 

Humphrey  Speaks 

Vice  President  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  headed  this  season’s 
.'|)eakers,  who  includ.ed  Mayor 

illy  Brandt  of  West  Berlin, 
■Acting  Gov.  Malcolm  Wilson  of 
New  York,  Mayor  Robert  F. 
\Aagner  of  New  York  City  and 
Thomas  J.  Deegan  Jr.,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Fair.  Robert  Moses, 
president  of  the  Fair,  presided. 

An  honored  guest  was  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren. 

Fifteen  thousand  invited 
Ptiests  filled  Singer  Stadium  for 
the  ceremonies.  A  large  plat¬ 
form  provided  elevation  for  pho¬ 
tographers.  Reporters  were 
seated  neai‘  the  stage. 

Photographei  s  made  hundreds 


A  circus-size  tent  augmented 
facilities  in  the  Press  Building. 
Sandwiches  and  drinks  were 
served  to  newsmen. 

A  group  of  18  German  jour¬ 
nalists  accompanying  Mayor 
Brandt  were  entertained  at 
lunch  in  the  Board  Room  of  the 
Administration  Building  by  Ed¬ 
ward  V.  O’Brien,  executive  vice- 
president  of  William  J.  Donog- 
hue  Corporation,  the  public  re¬ 
lations  firm  that  is  in  charge 
of  press  relations  at  the  Fair. 

William  J.  Donoghue  is  di- 
I’ector  of  press  relations  at  the 
Fair.  Joyce  Martin  is  director 
of  news  service  and  Jack  Dow¬ 
ney  is  director  of  photography. 

The  publicity  men  were  de¬ 
lighted  at  the  opening  day’s  at¬ 
tendance.  Two  hours  after  the 
gates  opened,  72,876  paid  ad¬ 
missions  were  recorded.  The 
General  Motors  Futurama  re- 
)X)rted  that  90  minutes  after  it 
opened,  8,575  had  taken  its  free 
ride. 

• 

‘Ideal’  Press  Box 

Atlanta 

When  sports  writers  cover 
games  at  the  new  $18  million 
Atlanta  Stadium,  they  work  in 
an  “ideal”  press  box.  The  partly 
enclosed  facility  accommodates 
more  than  100  writers  for  both 
football  and  baseball.  The  sta¬ 
dium  is  laid  out  so  that  football’s 
50-yard  line  passes  over  base¬ 
ball’s  home  plate.  The  press  box 
is  directly  behind  home  plate. 
Electric  radiant  heating  is  used. 


Newspaper  employment  had 
expanded  three  and  one-half 
times  faster  than  all  manufac¬ 
turing  employment,  rising  31 
per  cent  to  308,000  in  1963.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period  manufac¬ 
turing  employment  as  a  whole 
rose  by  nine  per  cent. 

Newsprint  consumption  which 
he  termed  “the  most  significant 
measure”  of  newspaper  growth, 
had  increased  by  87  per  cent 
since  1946,  compared  to  81  per 
cent  for  the  Gross  National 
Product  in  “constant  dollars.” 

Daily  circulation,  he  said,  had 
advanced  as  fast  as  the  age  21 
to  65  population,  which  he  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  newspaper’s  buy¬ 
ing  public.  Circulation  last  year 
topped  60.4  million  daily. 

Increase  in  Pages 

The  average  number  of  pages 
printed  daily  by  over- 100,000 
circulation  newspapers  had  in¬ 
creased  from  27  to  47 — a  74  per 
cent  jump — and  pages  devoted 
to  news  and  editorials  had  ex¬ 
panded  from  12.3  to  18 — an  in¬ 
crease  of  46  per  cent.  News¬ 
print  consumption  figures  indi¬ 
cated  that  smaller  circulation 
newspapers  showed  even  more 
dramatic  gains. 

During  the  coming  decade.  Dr. 
Udell  pointed  out,  a  number  of 
factors  would  be  operating  in 
favor  of  even  faster  newspaper 
growth.  He  forecast:  An  in¬ 
crease  in  household  formations 
will  give  newspapers  betvveen 
16.4  and  22  million  more  poten¬ 
tial  customers  by  1980;  improve¬ 


ment  in  an  increasing  reliance 
on  public  transportation  will  re¬ 
sult  in  more  people  buying  and 
reading  newspapers  between 
home  and  work;  tv  will  no 
longer  be  a  “rapidly  growing 
adolescent  which  must  derive 
part  of  its  growth  from  the 
established  communications  me¬ 
dia”;  rising  levels  of  education, 
shorter  working  hours  and 
larger  incomes  will  bring  a  re¬ 
turn  to  multiple  newspaper  pur¬ 
chases;  a  slowing  down  of  the 
exodus  to  the  suburbs  will  result 
in  more  rapid  growth  of  urban 
areas,  the  one  category  where 
circulation  has  lagged  in  recent 
years;  with  rapidly  rising  levels 
of  income  the  public  will  adjust 
to  rate  increases  established  by 
both  newspapers  and  other  pub¬ 
lications  over  the  last  16  years. 

Kelianrc  on  Press  Ads 

Discussing  factors  behind  the 
growth  of  advertising  volume. 
Dr.  Udell  said  that  a  series  of 
studies  at  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  revealed  a  pattern  of 
shopping  behavior  which  showed 
that  consumers  relied  far  more 
heavily  on  newsjiaper  advertis¬ 
ing  than  on  advertising  in  any 
other  medium. 

“For  example,  in  the  purchase 
of  household  furniture  and  tv' 
.sets,  newspaper  advertising,  dis¬ 
cussions  with  friends  and  rela¬ 
tives  were  the  two  most  fre¬ 
quently  used  out-of-store 
sources  of  information.  56%  of 
the  purchasers  used  newspaper 
advertising  as  opposed  to  21% 
using  magazine  advertising, 
16%  using  catalogues,  14% 
using  tv  advertising,  and  10% 
using  radio  advertising,” 

In  addition  to  being  the  most 
used,  the  most  helpful  medium 
was  the  newspaper.  “With  find¬ 
ings  such  as  these,”  he  said,  “it 
is  not  surprising  that  advertis¬ 
ers  have  found  it  profitable  to 
invest  more  money  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising  than  in  any 
other  medium.” 

Another  factor  which  would 
contribute  to  the  growth  of 
newspaper  advertising  was  the 
increase<l  automation  and  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  industry.  “Our  na¬ 
tion’s  capacity  and  ability  to 
produce,”  he  said,  “will  advance 
faster  than  its  ability  to  sell  and 
consume.  As  a  consequence, 
marketing  and  advertising  will 
grow  in  importance  and  adver¬ 
tising  expenditures  should  ex¬ 
pand  faster  than  the  economy. 
Newspapers  will  share  in  the  in¬ 
creased  advertising  and  both 
advertising  and  editorial  lineage 
will  rise.” 

Dr.  Udell’s  last  word  on  the 
subject:  “This  growth  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  economic  independence 
that  is  essential  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  a  free  press  in  a  demo¬ 
cratic  society.” 


UPI  Report 

{Continued  from  paqe  14) 


ever,  1964  made  far  greater  de¬ 
mands  on  our  correspondents  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  they  ac¬ 
quitted  themselves  magnificent¬ 
ly.” 

Mr.  Thomason  outlined  the 
big  stories  of  1964,  praised  the 
performance  of  UPI  coirespond- 
ents,  then  turned  to  the  subject 
of  pooled  resources,  saying: 
“The  1964  elections  will  be  re¬ 
membered  as  a  land-mark  be¬ 
cause  it  marked  the  fir.st  joint 
effort  of  major  American  news 
media  to  stop  fragmenting  their 
resources  in  an  area  where  uni¬ 
fied  action  would  clearly  ser%’e 
the  greatest  public  intere.st. 

“UPI,  together  with  the  AP 
and  the  three  major  tv  networks, 
worked  as  a  united  front  in  re¬ 
porting  this  election  through  the 
NES  consortium.  We  hope  we 
can  set  up  a  broader  arrange¬ 
ment  for  future  collection  of 
election  returns  at  all  levels  that 
will  l)e  more  in  the  interest  of 
all  news  media.” 

Mr.  Thomason  said  that  the 
experience  gained  in  this  area 
had  strengthened  the  conviction 
that  the  industry  as  a  whole 
could  benefit  through  selective 
unity  of  action  between  the  two 
news  agencies  in  collecting  rou¬ 
tine  data,  particularly  election 
returns,  box  scores  and  stock 
market  quotations. 

Dealing  w’ith  finance,  Mr. 
Thomason  said  that  the  number 
of  UPI  subscribers  now  stood  at 
6,066  on  a  w'orld-wide  basis,  a 
net  gain  of  220  in  the  past  year. 
The  company’s  expenditures  in 
1964  totalled  $44,898,000.  This 
was  an  increase  of  $2,028,000 
over  1963. 

“These  figures,”  he  said,  “do 
not  include  the  cost  of  operating 
UPI’s  wholly-owned  subsidiarj% 
UPI  Newsfilm,  Inc.,  nor  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  producing  the  UPI- 
.American  Heritage  book  ‘Four 
Days’.  Had  these  expenditures 
been  added,  the  total  UPI  ex¬ 
pense  in  1964  would  have  sub¬ 
stantially  exceeded  $50,000,000.” 

The  UPI  president  reported 
significant  improvements  in 
UPI’s  world-wide  communica¬ 
tions: 

•  A  24-hour  transatlantic  pic¬ 
ture  cable  w’as  established  be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  London. 

•  Moscow  and  Eastern  Eu¬ 
rope  were  linked  to  UPI’s  per¬ 
manent  photo  lines  in  Europe. 

•  Delivery  of  news  by  cable 
to  Hawaii  began  on  March  1  and 
to  Manila  on  April  12. 

•  All  domestic  teletypesetter 
circuits  were  high-speeded,  and 
new  and  separate  TTS  circuits 
for  sports  and  race  results  were 
established. 


Mr.  Thomason  .said  the  UPI 
i*eseai‘ch  department  had  com¬ 
pleted  the  development  of  Auto¬ 
edit,  a  device  which  will  elimi¬ 
nate  waste  resulting  from  man¬ 
ual  handling  of  teletype.setter 
tape  in  newspajier  plants.  He 
noted  that  the  wire  service’s 
computer  program  was  proceed¬ 
ing  mjjidly  and  that  two  RCA- 
.301  models  will  lie  installed  dur- 
.lune  and  July.  They  will  be  used 
for  production  of  UPI’s  Tele¬ 
typesetter  reports  and  also  busi- 
ne.ss  functions. 

“As  part  of  this  program,”  he 
explained,  “UPI  will  offer  hy¬ 
phenated  and  justified  TTS  type¬ 
setting  .ser\’ice  for  newspapers 
which  do  not  have  computers 
and  will  provide  back-up  ser\*- 
ices  for  newspapers  with  com¬ 
puters.” 

Mr.  Thomason  said  that  UPI 
will  oppose  the  recent  recom¬ 
mendation  of  a  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  official 
tt.at  press  u.sers  of  private 
leased  wires  be-retjuired  to  pay 
higher  rates. 

Speakers  at  the  UPI  Break¬ 
fast  were  introduced  by  H. 
Roger  Tatai'ian,  newly  appoint¬ 
ed  editor  of  the  wire  service. 


AP  Meeting 

{Continued  from  page  15) 


luncheon.  Gov.  George  Romney 
of  Michigan,  prominently  men¬ 
tioned  as  a  probable  candidate 
for  the  Republican  nomination 
for  President  in  1968. 

Gov.  Romney  Speaks 

“In  the  pix)cess  of  improving 
the  balance  between  capital  and 
labor,  we  have  created  two 
Frankensteins,”  said  Gov.  Rom¬ 
ney.  “In  major  industries,  we 
have  touched  off  vast  power 
struggles  between  monopolistic 
union  and  monopolistic  em¬ 
ployer  organizations. 

“I  realize  that  newspapers 
are  confronted  with  the  opposite 
— excessive  union  fragmenta¬ 
tion,”  he  continued.  “But  in  our 
major  industries,  more  and 
more,  corporate  and  union  pow¬ 
er  centers  are  skimming  the 
cream  off  our  economic  prog¬ 
ress.  The  customer  is  increas¬ 
ingly  the  forgotten  man.  Eco¬ 
nomic  progress  is  passed  on 
more  and  more  to  workers  and 
stockholders,  and  less  and  less 
to  customers,  who  must  be  the 
principal  beneficiaries  of  prog¬ 
ress  if  all  are  to  benefit.” 

Gov.  Romney  declared: 

“We  must  end  the  narrow  eco¬ 
nomic  conflict  between  unions 
and  employers  and  re-establish 
their  greater  mutuality  of  in¬ 
terest  by  making  partnership 
through  progress  sharing  our 
national  goal. 


Geor9e  Beebe,  left,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Miami  Herald,  talks 
with  Don  Pedro  Beltran,  publisher 
of  La  Prensa  of  Lima  at  AP 
luncheon.  Mr.  Beebe  is  president 
of  APME;  Don  Pedro  heads  lAPA. 


“It  is  time  not  only  to  enable 
workers  to  be  customers,  but  to 
be  part,  personal  owners  and 
full  team  members  of  American 
enterprises.  Only  by  replacing 
conflict  w'ith  teamwork  can  we 
achieve  our  system’s  potential 
for  economic  progress — and  for 
progress-sharing.” 

Gov’.  Romney  charged  that 
President  Johnson’s  Great  So¬ 
ciety  does  not  begin  to  solve  the 
problems  of  automation  and 
hard-core  unemployment. 

Members  of  the  Associated 
Press  stood  and  drank  the  or¬ 
ganization’s  traditional  toast  to 
the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Among  special  guests 
introduced  was  Adlai  Stevenson, 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Miller  introduced  him 
as  “from  the  Bloomington  (Ill.) 
Pnntagraph.” 

Directors  Elected 

Two  new  directors  were  elected 
and  four  directors  W’ere  re¬ 
elected  by  members  of  the  AP. 

The  six  fill  vacancies  in  the 
18-member  Board  of  Directors 
caused  by  expiring  terms. 

The  new  directors  are  Otis 
Chandler,  Los  Angeles  Times, 
7,499  votes,  and  James  S.  Cop¬ 
ley,  San  Diego  Union,  5,898 
votes.  They  replace  Kenneth 
MacDonald,  Des  Moines  (Iowa) 
Tribune,  and  John  W.  Runyon, 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald, 
who  were  ineligible  for  re-elec¬ 
tion  because  they  had  served 
three  terms. 

Directors  re-elected  to  three- 
year  terms  were:  Franklin  D. 
Schurz,  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribtine,  7,208  votes;  Frank  A. 
Daniels,  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times, 
7,071;  Robert  McLean,  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Evening  and  Sun¬ 
day  Bulletin,  6,741. 


Hugh  N.  Boyd,  Hew  L'runs- 
wick  (N.  J.)  Daily  Home.  Sent 
and  Sunday  Home  News,  wai 
re-elected  as  director  t’om 
city  of  less  than  50,000  V'>pula- 
tion  with  a  vote  of  7,558.  J.  M. 
McClelland  Jr.,  Longview 
(Wash.)  Daily  News,  rfceived 
2,913  votes. 

Other  nominees  were:  Martin 
S.  Hayden,  Detroit  News,  5,729; 
John  Cowles  Jr.,  Minueopolit 
Tribune,  4,755;  Joe  M.  iiealey, 
Dallas  Morning  News,  3,630; 
John  C.  A.  Watkins,  Proi  idenee 
Journal,  3,606;  John  11.  Perry 
Jr.,  ll’cst  Palm  Beach  Pott, 
3,362. 

Board  Elects  OfFircrs 

The  new  Board  re-elected  Paul 
Miller,  .Koc/iestcr  (N.  Y.)  Timet- 
Union  and  Democrat  &  Chron¬ 
icle,  president.  W.  D.  .Maxwell, 
Chicago  Tribune,  was  elected 
first  vicepresident,  succeeding 
Mr.  MacDonald.  George  W. 
Healy  Jr.,  New  Orleans  Timet- 
Picayune,  was  elected  .second 
vicepresident,  succeeding  Harry 
F.  Byrd  Jr.,  Winchester  (Va.) 
Evening  Star. 

Harry  T.  Montgomery  was  re¬ 
elected  secretary.  Louis  J. 
Kramp  and  Keith  Fuller  were 
elected  assistant  secretaries. 
Robert  Booth  was  re-elected 
treasurer  and  Stanley  M.  Swin- 
ton  and  Harold  Glasser  were 
elected  assistant  secretaries. 

Elected  to  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  were:  Paul  Miller,  chai^ 
man;  Robert  McLean,  Philadeir 
phia  Bulletin;  Benjamin  M..  Me- 
Kelway,  Washington  Star;  Eu¬ 
gene  C.  Pulliam,  Phoenix  (Jo- 
zette;  George  W.  Healy  Jr.,  Nee 
Orleans  Times-Picayune ;  W,  D. 
Maxwell,  Chicago  Tribune; 
Harry  F.  Byrd  Jr.,  Winche8ttr\ 
Star;  Franklin  D.  Schun, 
Sotith  Bend  Tribune. 

Elected  to  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  W’ere:  Franklin  D. 
Schurz,  chairman;  Robert  Mc¬ 
Lean;  William  Dwight,  Holyoke 
(Mass.)  Transcript-Telegraw 
Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  Phoenix 
Gazette;  Max  E.  Nussbaum, 
Moultrie  (Ga.)  Observer;  Paul 
Miller,  ex-officio. 
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13  News  Members 

These  13  associate  members 
were  elected  to  full  membership: 

Al  Tahoe  (Calif.)  Daily  Tr^ 
une,  TFe.s<  Covina  (Calif.)  Su 
Gabriel  Valley  Daily  Tribune, 
DeLand  (Fla.)  Sun-Newt, 
Naples  (Fla.)  Collier  County 
News,  Pontiac  (Ill.)  Daik 
Leader,  Lebanon  (Mo.)  Dwk 
Record,  Holdrege  (Neb.)  Dailf 
Citizen,  Laurelton  (N.  J.)  Oeeee 
County  Observer,  Rockinghae 
(N.  C.)  Richmond  County  Jow- 
nal,  Quakertown  (Pa.)  DaHi 
Free  Press,  Htiron  (S.  R) 
Plainsman,  Athens  (Tenn.) 
Post-Athenian,  and 
(Tex.)  Daily  Sun. 
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hop  Talk 

(Covi'niHcd  from  page  120) 

•jie  inl'oimation  made  public  by 
lificiais  they  were  not  ori^n- 
atci  by  the  press.  Inaccuracies 
and  suppositions,  such  as  there 
were  in  newspaper  reports,  were 
u  minor  details. 

“The  press  can  take  pride,  in 
Jjct,  in  the  accuracy  and  com¬ 
pleteness  of  the  information  it 
reported.” 

Quotiiift  the  Warren  Commis- 
011  Ihport  as  follows:  “Un¬ 
doubtedly  the  public  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  these  disclosures,  but 
its  curiosity  should  not  have 
keen  satisfied  at  the  expense  of 
the  accused’s  ripht  to  a  trial 
by  an  impartial  jury,”  the 
,iSNE  committee  asserted: 

“With  all  respect,  your  com¬ 
mittee  disagrees  fundamentally 
lith  this  statement.  It  was  not 
mere  public  curiosity — a  word 
made  to  seem  pejorative  in  this 
Mntext — that  demanded  satis¬ 
faction.  The  matter  was  as  es¬ 
sential  to  the  citizens  of  a  democ¬ 
racy  as  any  other  that  can  be 
imagined.  Particularly  because 
of  the  history  of  Oswald — and  it 
is  not  pleasant  to  think  how  it 
would  have  appeared  if  the  in- 
, capable  revelation  of  it  had 
been  spread  only  by  word  of 
mouth  through  a  furious  and 
grief-stricken  nation — the  most 
complete  and  exact  information 
was  required  at  once.” 

*  *  4> 

The  committee’s  conclusion 
was: 

“Since  undertaking  their  as¬ 
signment,  members  of  your  com¬ 
mittee  have  examined  the  cover¬ 
age  of  criminal  proceedings  in 
their  own  and  other  newspapers 
to  assess  the  feasibility  of  the 
principal  restrictions  that  are 
common  in  most  of  the  proposals 
made  in  recent  months  by  con¬ 
cerned  members  of  the  bar  and 
bench.  We  approached  the  prob¬ 
lem  with  open  minds. 

“We  are  convinced  that  the 
prcssion  entailed  by  those  pro¬ 
posals  would  not  only  cause  a 
forfeiture  of  the  public’s  cre¬ 
dence  in  their  news  media  but 
would  withdraw  the  essential 
safeguard  of  public  awareness 
and  scrutiny  from  the  processes 
of  justice. 

“We  believe  that  the  issues  in 
Free  Press-Fair  Trial  can  best 
be  solved  by  the  approach  that 
has  always  had  most  success  in 
our  democratic  system:  that  is, 
by  energetic,  frequent  and  con¬ 
tinuing  conversations  among 
those  concerned.  The  discussions 
should  be  at  all  levels,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  local,  between  the  press 
and  the  bench,  the  bar  and  the 
law  enforcement  agencies. 

Its  recommendations  were: 
editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


“Each  editor  and  each  news-  j 
paper  has  its  own  problems  to  j 
face,  its  unique  circumstances  i 
of  operation.  Accordingly,  we  do 
not  presume  to  instruct  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  Society  on  how  to 
comport  themselves.  Respect¬ 
fully,  however,  we  submit  that  a  i 
useful  and  constructive  course 
of  action  would  be  for  the  Press: 

“1.  To  rededicate  itself  to  the 
principle  of  reporting  criminal 
affairs  with  restraint,  good  taste 
and  scrupulous  regard  for  the 
rights  of  defendants,  including 
the  presumption  of  innocence, 
fair  treatment  and  fair  trial  by 
unprejudiced  jurors; 

“2.  To  reaffirm  its  obligation 
to  provide  the  public  with  full, 
objective,  prompt  and  honest  in¬ 
formation  about  criminal  affairs, 
law  enforcement  and  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  justice; 

“3.  To  reject  as  impractical 
and  harmful  attempts  to  restrict 
necessary  news  coverage  by  rigid 
regulations  unduly  limiting  re¬ 
porting  of  criminal  and  legal 
matters  or  suppressing  informa¬ 
tion  about  them; 

“4.  To  undertake  with  open- 
mindedness  and  sincerity  fre¬ 
quent  discussions  with  the  law 
enforcement  agencies,  the  bar 
and  the  bench,  at  all  levels,  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  mutual 
understanding  of  the  problems 
involved,  correcting  abuses,  re¬ 
solving  complaints  and  further¬ 
ing  both  full  news  coverage  and 
fair  trials.” 


Virginia  Editor  Die^ii 
At  ASNE  Convention 

Washington 
William  M.  Harrison,  73,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Newport  News  (Va.) 
Times-Herald,  died  here  April 
16  after  suffering  a  heart  at¬ 
tack  at  the  registration  desk  of 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors. 

Mr.  Harrison  had  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Times-Herald  staff 
since  1922.  He  also  served  as 
executive  editor  of  the  Newport 
News  Daily  Press.  He  was  a 
native  of  Virginia. 


Stockton  Record 
Names  2  Editors 

Stockton,  Calif. 

Bob  Whittington,  assistant  ^ 
city  editor  of  the  Stockton  Rec¬ 
ord,  has  been  named  to  the  new 
position  of  executive  city  editor 
with  Warren  L.  Reichert  ad¬ 
vancing  to  his  former  spot. 

N.  S.  De  Motte,  managing 
editor,  continues  as  supervisor 
of  the  newsroom.  Harvey  F. 
Fikes,  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
has  joined  the  Record  as  rewrite 
man. 
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Welcome  A.N.P.A. 
Convention  Visitors 


BE  OUR  QUEST 


AT  THE 


AFRICAN  PAVILION 

N.Y.  WORLD'S  FAIR 

(located  at  the  Unisphere) 

Show  your  A.N.P.A.  convention  cre¬ 
dentials  at  our  special  press  box  office 
ticket  window  for  entrance  to  the  Pavilion. 

And  . . .  during  the  Fair’s  final  season 
have  your  editorial  side  representatives 
contact:  Stan  Markusen  (P.R.-counsel 
African  Pavilion,  Inc.)  500  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10036  OX  5-7583. 


A  telephone  call  or  letter  to  Stan 

Markusen  will  gain  entrance  for  your 
press  representatives  to  the  African 

Pavilion  at  any  time,  any  day. 
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ITU’8  Brown 

{Continued  from  page  13) 


Mr.  Brown  called  these 
charges  neither  accurate  nor 
fair.  He  described  what  ITU 
was  doing  to  train  i-epresenta- 
tives  and  staff  members  in  com¬ 
puter  problems. 

Mr.  Brown  asserted  the  ITU 
has  never  attempted  to  impede 
progress  in  its  relation  with 
management  in  the  pioduction 
of  newspapers. 

“We  feel  that  our  many  years 
of  devoted  service  to  the  indus¬ 
try  entitle  us  to  continued  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  industrj'  we 
helped  to  build,”  he  said.  “That 
is  w’hy  w’e  ask  for  certain  guar¬ 
antees  when  publishers  con¬ 
template  the  introduction  of  new 
methods  and  new  equipment 
which  could  be  used  to  replace 
our  members  in  their  jobs.” 

“Attrition  is  not  the  answer,” 
he  said.  “It  is  my  firm  convic¬ 
tion  that  attrition  is  stagnation. 
...  So  I  would  think  that  ex¬ 
pansion  is  the  key  to  present 
problems.” 

“We  need  bold,  courageous, 
stout-hearted  men  and  w’omen 
to  join  in  the  everlasting  vigil-, 
ance  that  is  required  to  protect 
and  defend  the  newspapers’  con¬ 
stitutional  birthright  to  i-emain 
free  from  governmental  inter¬ 
ference  and  control.  It  includes 
the  right  to  criticize  and  the 
duty  to  defend  those  who  do, 
and  get  in  trouble  as  a  result.” 

‘Good  and  -Strong’ 

ANPA  President  Robb  said 
the  state  of  America’s  newspa¬ 
pers  is  “good  and  strong.”  Cir¬ 
culation  is  above  60,000,000  daily 
and  there  are  1,763  U.  S.  and 
112  Canadian  dailies  reaching 
every  hamlet  in  both  countries. 

“There  has  been  new  emphasis 
on  the  public  service  functions 
of  the  newspaper,  on  what  our 
readers  need  and  want  in  better 
newspapers,  on  the  high  pur¬ 
poses  of  newspaper  publishing, 
and  on  the  necessity  for  greater 
public  understanding  of  these 
facts,”  he  said. 

“The  independence  of  the 
press  builds  confidence  among 
our  readers  and  creates  a  cli¬ 
mate  of  confidence  that  provides 
good  weather  for  advertisers: 
the  columns  of  the  newspapers 
are  a  good  place  for  them  to 
be.  .  .  . 

Peters  Heads  Club 

Richard  D.  Peters,  editor  of 
the  New  York  World-Telegram 
&  Sun,  will  be  installed  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Deadline  Club,  New 
York  City  chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  at  the  annual  dinner, 
May  13,  in  the  Americana  hotel. 


LBJ  Cuts  Press 
On  Brief  Flights 

Johnson  City,  Tex. 

President  Johnson  has  con¬ 
cluded  there  is  no  point  in  hav¬ 
ing  a  delegation  of  newsmen 
aboard  his  jet  transport  for 
what  he  considers  routine  flights. 

Press  Secretary  George  E. 
Reedy  was  asked  at  a  new’S 
briefing  at  press  headquarters 
in  Austin  April  17  whether  the 
President  had  stopped  taking  a 
four-member  “pool”  of  reporters 
on  his  air  trips. 

Mr.  Reedy  replied: 

“On  these  one-shot  trips  be¬ 
tween  Washington  and  the 
ranch,  yes.” 

Asked  for  an  explanation  of 
the  change  in  policy,  established 
four  years  ago  by  President 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Reedy  said: 

“The  President  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  there  is  no  point 
to  it.” 

Mr.  Reedy  said  he  would  al¬ 
ways  be  aboard  the  Presidential 
aircraft  and  would  pass  along 
any  pertinent  information  to 
new’smen  travelling  aboard  a 
separate  charteretl  plane. 

“Did  any  stories  on  behavior 
on  the  part  of  the  press  annoy 
the  President  and  thus  cause 
him  to  end  the  pools?”  Mr. 
Reedy  was  asked. 

“Not  to  my  knowledge,”  he 
replied. 

Until  last  w'eek,  except  when 
flying  aboard  his  11-passenger 
Air  Force  jetstar  transport. 
President  Johnson  invariably 
w’as  accomjianied  by  four  news¬ 
men  on  all  flights.  This  press 
pool  was  established  on  the 
theoiy  that  a  major  new's  event 
might  develop  during  a  flight, 
such  as  forced  landing,  and 
that  j-eporters  should  be  on 
hand. 

Settlement  Near 
On  Vancouver  Pact 

VaNCOIIVE21.  B.  C. 

Paciflc  Press  Limited  and 
printers’  union  representatives 
came  to  terms  on  a  settlement 
expected  to  end  the  threat  of  a 
strike  against  the  Sun  and 
Province, 

Edward  Benson,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Pacific  Press,  said  the 
settlement  is  essentially  the  same 
as  the  terms  of  a  majority  con¬ 
ciliation  report  previously  re¬ 
jected  by  the  union.  An  excep¬ 
tion  w'as  sick  leave,  on  w'hich 
the  report  made  no  firm  recom¬ 
mendation. 

The  wage  recommendations 
provided  for  an  increase  of  37 
cents  an  ’hour  over  36  months, 
the  first  increase  retroactive  to 
Dec.  1,  1964. 


Baltimore  Strike 

{Continued  from  page  11) 


editions  of  the  evening  Sun  went 
out  late  to  stands. 

Union  leaders  said  members 
were  acting  as  individuals  in 
refusing  to  cross  the  picket 
lines. 

After  stereotypers  also  stayed 
away,  the  A.  S.  Abell  Company, 
which  owns  the  Sunpapers,  an¬ 
nounced  it  had  abandoned  plans 
to  publish  a  “cold-type”  en¬ 
graved  paper  and  suspended 
publication. 

At  night  the  big  Sun  plant 
was  bathed  in  floodlighting. 

Elmer  Brown,  president  of 
ITU,  advised  J.  Stephen  Becker, 
business  manager  of  the  Sun, 
that  the  printers  would  not  re¬ 
ceive  strike  benefits.  He  de¬ 
plored  their  walkout  and  said 
he  was  doing  everything  pos¬ 
sible  to  get  the  men  to  honor 
their  contract. 

On  Tuesday,  William  H.  Mills, 
general  manager  of  the  after¬ 
noon  -  Sunday  New’s  -  American, 
sent  notices  to  the  .staff  that  the 
paper  would  be  suspended  tem¬ 
porarily,  the  compensation  of 
those  not  requested  to  work 
ceasing  with  the  last  shift 
worked  Tuesday. 

“Your  employment  is  not  be¬ 
ing  terminated,”  the  notice 
stated,  explaining  there  would 
be  a  period  in  which  there  was 
no  \vork  to  be  performed. 

The  News-American  regarded 
the  refusal  of  the  printers  and 
the  drivers  to  work  at  the  Sun 
a  violation  of  the  common  con¬ 
tract  and  “a  threat  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  Sun  and  the  News- 
American  in  bargaining  on  a 
group  basis.” 

The  Guild  w'as  making  plans 
to  establish  a  newspaper.  Many 
members  employed  on  Washing¬ 
ton  newspapers  and  news  agen¬ 
cies  joined  the  picket  lines  here, 
as  did  some  printers. 

Negotiations  on  a  new  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  contract  in 
Washington  have  bogged  down 
in  recent  w'eeks.  In  the  event  of  a 
strike  the  printers  there  counted 
on  supjjort  from  the  Guild. 

On  Wednesday  the  Guild  sent 
pickets  to  the  building  occupied 
by  the  Sunpapers’  television  sta¬ 
tion,  WMAR,  about  five  miles 
from  dowTitowm.  The  station  had 
increased  its  news  reports. 

Basically,  the  Guild  has  been 
unhappy  with  the  fact  that  mini¬ 
mum  scales  for  journeymen 
have  been  raised  to  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  $200  a  week  in  Wash¬ 
ington  while  remaining  around 
$150  here.  In  negotiations  the 
Guild  asked  for  raises  of  from 
$17  to  $50  a  week  in  various 
classifications. 


The  Sun  managem  t  had 
made  an  offer  of  a  $10.::5  pack¬ 
age  over  two  years  bu!  lad  re¬ 
fused  to  accede  to  deir  nds  for 
the  union  or  agency  f!.op  and 
dues  checkoff.  The  Gi.,ld  bar¬ 
gains  for  newsroom  aovr  rtisiig, 
business  office  and  cafeu-ria  em¬ 
ployes. 

• 

In  Red  Since  Star* . 

Snn.  Edition  Ceases 

Dovkr,  Dela. 

In  the  red  since  its  .acepti<» 
last  Oct.  4,  the  Delaware  Sun¬ 
day  Newn  was  suspencied — “for 
a  while” — with  the  issue  ol 
April  18. 

Jack  Smyth,  publisher,  said 
the  Sunday  edition  was  causing 
an  operating  loss  of  $1,800 
weekly,  due  to  a  lack  of  adver¬ 
tising  revenue. 

The  parent  newspaper,  Dover 
State  News,  will  go  ahead  with 
a  half-million  dollar  investment 
in  expansion  of  its  facilities  and 
a  changeover  to  offset  printing 
on  a  Goss  Urbanite  press. 

Mr.  Smydh  also  announced  the 
appointment  of  James  E.  Miller 
as  executive  editor.  He  came  to 
the  State  News  in  1953  when  it 
was  converted  from  weekly  to 
daily  publication.  Succeedin?  \ 
him  as  managing  editor  is  Jot  i 
Smyth,  a  member  of  the  staff' 
since  1959  who  has  lieen  editor! 
of  the  Sunday  News.  1 


Strike  Lasts  .3  Days 

Lewistown,  Pa  J 
A  strike  of  editorial  ar  i 
mechanical  employes  of  tli'[ 
Lewistown  Sentinel  lasted  thr-" 
days.  By  a  vote  of  25  to  16  theo 
went  back  to  work  on  a  two-yea’i: 
contract  which  they  had  rejectO'P 
earlier.  The  agreement 
a  12c-an-hour  wage  increase  nc  i 
and  5c  more  next  April  1.  | 


CLASSIFIED  I 

r 

Advertising  Rates  ; 


Un*  RaHs  EACH  CONSECUTIVi 
Insertion  . 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  witt 
order)  4  times  @  80c  per  line  » 
Insertion;  3  times  ®  90c;  2  ®  at-w 
1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  A 
for  box  service  and  count  as  l.am*' 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  exn 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings,  n 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  am 
direct  request  is  made  for  them,  ur 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  retm 


ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATI^ 
4  times  @  $1.25  per  line  each  insert* 
3  times  @  $1.35;  2  @  $1.45;  1  t* 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c  for  N 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  ImM 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Atf-mu 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  » 
VERTISING,  Tuoedoy.  S:00 ,  P-^ 
Count  live  average  words  to  the  line.  * 
abbreviations.  Box  holders'  identities  M 
in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed  dW 
Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  ngbt* 
edit  all  copy. 
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announcements 

iSewspaper  Brokers 
appraisals  for  estate,  tax, 

partnershi]).  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  .sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
K.  Krehbicl.  Box  88.  Norton,  Kansas. 

The  DIAL  Aitency,  1503  Nar.areth 
Kalamazoo.  Mich.  Phone  349-7422 
"America's  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker" 

ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 

selling.  _ 

IJJN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant.  Michigan 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Quality  Newspaijers 
899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont,  Calif. 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties  —  sale  of  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala.  Phone  546-3357. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 

SALES-FTNANCING-APPRAISALS 
P.  T.  Hines,  Publishers  Service 
Box  3132,  Greensboro.  N.  C.  27402 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  Licensed 
Broker  of  Newspaper  Properties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.  0.  Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon 
b - 

THROUGH  tlBSERVANCE  of  maxi¬ 
mum  security  and  extra  transfer  serv¬ 
ices,  Newspaper  Service  Company,  Inc., 
has  lieen  chosen  to  handle  sales  of 
many  of  the  .South’s  lietter  newspapers. 
P.O.  Dr.,  12428.  Panama  City,  Ha. 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  iiurchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Ihipont  Circle  Building 
Washington.  D.C.  20036 
DEcatur  2-2311 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

ONLY  $110,000  for  this  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Northern  California.  Real  op¬ 
portunity.  Lyle  Mariner  Associates, 
Box  717,  Evergreen.  Colo.,  80439. 


ANNOUNCEME.NTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

BILL  MATTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker, 
129  Buena  Vista  Dr..  Dunedin,  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
Phone;  AC  (813)  733-2966. 

$80,000  GROSS  OFFSET  WEEKLY— 
long  established.  Sell  part  interest  to 
top  ad  man  or  editor.  $10,000  cash  to 
handle.  Area  7.  Reply  Box  1487.  Eldi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

UVB  IN  BEAUTIFUL 
CALIF.  VACA'nONLAND 
This  exclusive  weekly  has  fine  plant. 
Grossed  $70,000  in  1964;  operating  net 
$16,800;  price  $65,000  with  $18,000 
down.  Besides  tourist  dollars,  there  is 
!  a  sound  local  economy  of  substantial 
'  payrolls.  Your  family  will  enjoy  this 
I  real  western  town ;  you'll  enjoy  trout 
fishing  minutes  from  your  desk.  Jos. 
j  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E. 

I  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.,  92805.' 

i  RESORT  AREA  SATELLITE  WEEKLY 
I  ready  to  go  on  own.  $20,000,  10% 

I  down ;  balance  10%  profits.  No  brokers. 
Zone  3.  Box  1443,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

KNOW  THE  NEWSPAPER  BUSINESS? 
Here  is  the  chance  you  have  been  wait¬ 
ing  for.  Take  over  controlling  stock  of 
small  Corp.  with  official  weekly  and 
job  shop.  Money-maker  with  a  real 
potential.  No  small-town  deal.  Reason 
for  selling:  too  big  to  handle  with 
other  occupation.  Box  1539,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspapers  For  Sale 

1.  NATIONAL  FAR.M  MAGAZINE 
GROUP.  Total  gross  $235,000.  Priceil 
ut  $230,000.  Terms. 

2.  MIDWEST.  Exclusive  weekly.  Gross 
$120,000.  Priced  at  $95,000.  $25,000 
down. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCIATES 
6331  Hollywood  Hlvd. 

Ix>8  Anffeles  28,  California 

Printing  Plants  For  Sale 

FLORIDA  printing  &  publishing  busi¬ 
ness,  profitable,  good  plant,  growing. 
Owner  will  retain  part  financial  in¬ 
terest  with  able  buyer  if  desired.  $125,- 
000  with  terms  or  partial  lease.  Give 
qualifications  in  confidence  for  details. 
Box  1571,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ARIZONA  PRINTING  PIJVNT 
Full  price  $4,500  cash 
Dean  Sellers.  625  E.  Main.  Mesa,  .\ri7.. 

Publications  For  Sale 

MONTHLY  agricultural  magazine;  9.- 
200  controlled  and  paid  distribution; 
quality  image;  consistently  in  black ; 
established  1888 ;  impressive  imtential. 
Owner  expanding  other  interests.  Writ* 
Box  1541,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Publications  Wanted 


LONG  ISLAND  WE’EKLY,  Nassau 
County.  Money-maker,  good  opportunity 
for  more.  Bo.x  1619,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NORTHERN  INDIANA  WEEKLY 
newspaper — retiring.  Will  sell  37-year 
weekly  newspaper  and  commercial 
printing  business.  Annual  gross  both 
operations  $89,000  with  good  prospects 
for  increase.  If  interested  in  acquir¬ 
ing  a  valuable  printing  and  publishing 
business,  write  James  J.  Griffith,  P.O. 
Box  511,  Whiting,  Indiana  46394,  or 
phone  (AC  219)  659-1260. 

$110,000  for  small  northern  Calif,  daily 
— 29%  down.  Exclusive  county  seat 
weeklies  from  $32,000  to  $53,000  in 
Colorado  and  eastern  Utah.  Lyle  Mar¬ 
iner  Asso.,  1441  Welton  St.,  Denver. 
Colo.,  80202. 


;  EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  wants  to 
I  manage  or  buy  small  established,  sec¬ 
ond-class  mailed  publication  to  move 
to  Wisconsin.  Trade,  hobby,  recreation 
— other.  $3.000-$5,000  down,  high  re- 
I  pajrment.  Box  1441,  Editor  &  Pub- 
I  Usher. 

.  Business  Opportunities 

I  DOES  YOUR  COMMUNITY 

I  NEED  A  DAILY  NEWSPAPER? 

I  Will  you  support  it? 

We  have  complete  equipment  for  daily. 

I  Need  financing.  Box  1437,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


"YOXTB  MAN  IN  MEXICO”  adds 
reader  interest.  Lively  comments  by 
Charles  Roth.  Weeklies.  Try  it.  Key 
Associates,  3843  Park,  San  Diego,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

SAVE  VALUABLE  SPACE 
Our  weekly  "EVERY- WOMAN’S  EX¬ 
CHANGE’  covers  every  woman’s  needs : 
recipes,  patterns,  club  manuscripts  and 
party  games. 

KSTABLISHED  1930.  VOLUinNOUS  MAIL. 

C.  B.  Graves 

905  N.  5th  St.,  Springfield.  III. 


HANDY  FILLERS,  printed  11  pica 
unit  copy — save  editorial  and  composing 
costs.  P.O.  Box  5451,  San  Francisco. 

Newspaper  Printing 

OPEN  PRESS  TIME  on  4-unit  Goss 
Web  Offset.  Write  to:  Hi-Liter  Publ. 
Co.,  2047  Ogden  Ave.,  Downers  Grove. 
Ill.  60515. 

Publishers’  Representatives 


PUBLISHERS — For  in-depth  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  representation  throughout 
the  National  Capital  Area  contact 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARD  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECrriNG,  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
65-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31.  New  York 
I  JAckson  2-6105 

EQUIPMENT  MART 

Circulation  Equipment  For  Sale 

FOR  SALE: 

All  eqiiil’ment  in  use  thru  March 
SI  and  now  immediately  available 
Graphotype  Model  6341  (i>urchased  new 
1960)  serial  No.  612157 
Graphotype  Class  6400  (old)  (good  con¬ 
dition)  serial  No.  612157 
Addressograph  Model  1996P  (purchased 
new  1958)  serial  No.  713051 
Suction  Fee<ler  &  Table,  Model  195-50 
(purchased  new  1958)  serial  No. 
713062 

Addressograph  Model  1996P  (old)  (good 
condition)  serial  No.  446524 
Addressograph  Model  1996P  (old)  (good 
condition)  serial  No.  512172 
Addressograph  Hand  Model  (old)  (good 
condition)  serial  No.  H-A-604 
7  Addressograph  Cabinets  with  21  trays 
each 

1  Addressograph  Cabinet  with  49  trays 
3000  Size  “P”  plates 

Contact:  Business  Office,  Register  Put>- 
lishing  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.  U6503. 

Composing  Room 

INTERTYPB5-C4-1,  quadder,  saw,  6 
molds.  No.  18888.  Also  2  rebuilt  14’s 
with  operating  units.  All  are  electric 
and  in  top  shape.  John  James,  Prod. 
Mgr.,  The  Tribune,  240  Franklin  St., 
Warren,  Ohio  44095. 

INTERTYPE.  TTS,  PBTIFORATOR— 
Model  C3  S-3  Intertype  (No.  5222),  1 
mag.  &  split,  gas  monomelt  pot,  al¬ 
most  new  TTS  attachment  and  stand¬ 
ard  perforator.  Bureau  County  Repub¬ 
lican.  Princeton,  Illinois  61356. 

L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.  “Ask  the  mad 
who  uses  them.”  $84.50  to  $97.50.  None 
better  at  any  price.  Write  for  literature. 

L.  &  B.  SALES  COMPANY 
111-113  W.  Market  St..  Elkin.  N.C. 
World’s  largest  distributor  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  919-835-1513 


Perforator  Tape 


LOWEST  PRI(3E  and  best  quality 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  8"  and  $.95  for  14" — all  widths 
%  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only. 
Order  now  from : 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron.  Ohio 


Photoengraving  Equipment 

FAIRCHILD  ENGRAVER 


HAMPTON  &  HAMPTON,  1205  Na-  Cadet  Scan-A-Graver,  85  screen.  $2 
tional  Press  Bldg.,  Wash.,  D.C.  20004.  200.  C.  Isenberg,  11  Norwich  St 
Telephone  NAtional  8-9794,  Area  Code  Worcester.  Mass.  SW  1-0953. 
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Press  Engineers 

W.  E.  STANLEIY  CO.  &  SON 
Newspaper  Engineers 
Fox  Lake,  Ill.  60020 
(312)  Justice  7-5051 
Erection — Moving — Rebuilding 
Center  rings  and  clips  rebuilt 
and  turned  in  your  own  plant. 


Presses  &  Machinery 

7  SPINDLES  WITH  BANDY  CHUCKS, 
in  excellent  condition.  Shafts:  2V4''  di¬ 
ameter.  length  9'4Vi''.  Shive;  7"  diame¬ 
ter.  Used  on  Goss  straight  line  press. 
Also  4  tension  blocks  with  Grai>halloy 
shoes  and  7"  shive.  Contact :  Everett 
Herald,  Everett,  Wash.,  Ph.  ALpine 
‘9-5151. 


Equipment  Mert 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Presses  &  Machinery 


FINE  USED  PRESSES 


Presses  &  Machinery 

SPLENDID  OPPORTUNITY 

Post-War  Press  Equipment 


14  uniU  SCXJTT  press  23A.  I*"*' 

with  2  full  color  decks,  4  half-color 
decks,  reverses.  2  double  folders, 
Hurletron  color  register  controls,  Scott 
reels,  tensions.  Wood  Electro-tab 
pasters.  Can  be  divided. 


8  unit  GOSS  23A.  Arch  Type,  2  dou¬ 
ble  folders.  2  extra  color  cylinders,  2 
reverses,  reels  &  tensions.  Can  be 
divided. 


(1956)  GOSS  UNIVERSAL  22%,  8 
units,  balloon  former,  skip  slitter,  2 
color  cylinders.  9  reverses,  roll  stands, 
power  roll  hoist,  rewinder:  Wood  Pony 
Autoplate.  Location:  Huntsviile,  Ala. 


(1951)  HOE  CX)LOR  CONVERTIBLE 
2SfV>  6  units,  doubie  balloon  former, 
extra  color  cylinder,  3  reverses.  Wood 
reels,  tensions,  pasters.  Unitype  drives. 
Location:  Newark,  N.J. 


6  unit  SCOTT.  22%".  steel  cylinders, 
roller  bearings.  2  heavy  duty  folders, 
reels  and  tensions :  full  stereo  equip¬ 
ment.  Can  be  divided. 


5  unit  GOSS  22%,  Arch  Type,  balloon 
formers,  skip  slitter,  extra  color  cylin¬ 
der,  2  reverses,  reels  &  tensions. 


(1948)  HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE 
22%,  8  units,  double  balloon  former,  3 
color  cylinders,  6  rever^.  Hoe  reels, 
tensions,  pasters.  Location :  New  Or-  | 
leans. 


4  unit  GOSS  21%,  Arch  Type,  2  dou¬ 
ble  folders,  balloon  former,  extra  color 
cylinder,  reverse,  reels  &  tensions : 
Pony  Autoplate. 


2  unit  Duplex  Metropolitan  press,  22%, 
double  folder,  2  extra  color  cylinders, 
end  feed. 


(1950)  HOE  (XILOR  CONVERTIBLE. 
2  separate  units,  with  a.c.  unityi)e 
drives.  Hoe  reels,  tensions,  pasters. 


8  unit  HOE  press,  22%,  (2  units  (19481  i 
Color  Convertible  and  6  units  (1937)  i 
Ar(^  Type],  double  balloon  former,  3 
color  cylinders.  6  reverses.  Hoe  reels, 
tensions,  pasters.  Location:  New  Or¬ 
leans. 


24  pg.  Duplex  Tubular,  2/1,  with  com¬ 
plete  stereo  equipment. 


16  pg.  Duplex  Tubular. 


Single  unit.  Duplex  UNITUBULAR. 
600  series:  also  combination  %  &  % 
pg.  folder:  roil  stands:  &  76  h.p. 
motor  drive. 


8  pg.  top  deck  for  Duplex  Tubular. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E  42nd  Sf.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


8  pg.  Dtiplex  flatbed  presses,  models 
A,  E.  A3. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 
GOING  INTO  I 

NEWSPAPER  BUSINESS? 

Then,  you  must  have  machinery  and  j 
equipment  suitable  for  the  daily  po-  i 
tential  circulation  and  advertising.  We  | 
have  a  complete  plant  ready  to  go  in  | 
excellent  condition,  on  immediate  notice,  i 
which  can  be  in  your  selected  position  ' 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  in  a  | 
matter  of  weeks.  Plant  capable  of  a 
daily  newspaper  of  approximately  75,000  | 
circulation.  No  brokers,  please.  Price  ! 
will  be  discussed  with  interested  sub-  | 
stantial  buyers.  Reply  to  Box  1366, 
Editor  &  iSiblisher. 


HOE  Super  Production  Press,  6-units 
with  double  2-to-l  folder.  22%  inch 
cut-off.  Serial  #  2911.  Deliver^  new 
in  1941.  Paper  width  60  to  68  inches. 
DiametOT  38  inches.  Four  sets  of  angle 
bars,  two  in  front  and  two  in  back  of 
folder.  Frame  drilled  for  two  addi¬ 
tional  sets  of  angle  bars.  Web  severing 
devices  on  all  units.  Electric  brakes  on 
all  units  and  folders.  Hoe  reels  and 
automatic  belt  tension  on  all  units. 
Cutler-Hammer  conveyor  and  delivery 
table.  Main  press  drives.  150  HP-DC 
motor  with  inching  motor  and  DC 
controls.  Standby  drive,  80-HP-DC 
motor,  inching  motor  and  DC  controls. 
Press  may  be  seen  running  daily. 
Available  June,  1965,  direct  from 
owner.  Contact;  H.  S.  Rand.  Jr.,  The 
Evening  Press,  Binghamton.  New 
York.  Telephone— (607)  722-3411. 


Presses  &  Machinery 

TUBULAR  PRESS 

24-Page  Capacity 

standard  2  to  1  model  complete  with 
stereo  equipment  including  mat  roller 
and  chases  and  all  standard  3-phasa 
AC  drive. 

R.  HOE  SIMPLEX 

24-Page  Capacity 

steel  cylinders,  roller  bearings,  equip¬ 
ped  with  color  deck,  %  folder,  standard 
AC  3-phase  drive,  complete  with  stereo 
equipment  including  Pony  Autoplate, 
mat  roller  and  chases,  single  width, 
22%"  cut-off.  Only  8  years  old. 

Universal  Printing  Equipment  Co.  Inc. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 
N.J.  201-438-3744  N.Y.  OX  5-5458 

MERGER  MAKES  AVAILABLE 
Duplex  AB,  Job  Presses,  Caster,  etc. 
Make  Offer.  Butler  N.J.  Argus  201- 
838-1234. 

Roller  Grinding 

GEO.  C.  LOVELOCK 
Specializing  in 
Rubber-Roller  Grinding 
43  Hoffman  Boulevard 
Bast  Orange,  New  Jersey 
Tel:  OR  5-3344  MUrdock  6-3209 

Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 

MONOMELT  Page  Rotary  Flat  Shaver, 
w/spare  cutter.  Ironwood  Globe,  Iron- 
wood,  Michigan  49938. 


ALMOST  NEW  KEMP  Gas-Fired 
Stereo  Pot.  6500  Ib.  capacity,  immer¬ 
sion  burners.  Less  than  half  price. 
Perfect  condition.  Available  immedi¬ 
ately.  Inquire  INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP.,  1720  Cherry  St.. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


BARGAIN  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 
8-Page  Duplex  Model  D,  prints  5500 
(2  way  printer)  2,  4,  6  or  8  standard 
size  pages  per  hour.  Double  that  on 
Tabloid.  Ebccellent  condition,  easy  to 
remove  from  Ist  floor.  Priced  to  sell 
NOW  1  The  McDowell  News,  Marion,  i 
N.C.  28752. 


WOOD  COLOR  REGISTER  MACHINE 
Mfg.  1957,  cut-off  23A" 

STEREOTYPE  PLATE  ELEVATOR 
Lift  50  ft.,  automatic 

MILWALTCEE  PUSHER  R.H. 

KEMP  7%  ton  pot.  Mfg.  1946 

WOO'D  AUTOSHAVER 
&  AUTOPLATE 
Mfg.  1946,  cut-off  23,*," 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 
(AC  212)  MU  5-4774 


Hoe  saw  and  trimmer,  heavy  duty, 
compact  apace  saver. 

Full-page  Hoe  flat  casting  box:  casts 
type  high,  base  high  or  shell,  one 
point  lock-up  for  speedy  operation. 
Hoe  plate  casting  box,  22%*  cut-off. 
Hoe  plate  finishing  machine  with  cool¬ 
ing  stand  and  air  drier,  22%"  cut-off, 
set  up  for  15%"  page  width. 
TRANSCRIPT  PRESS,  De<iham.  Mass. 

ONE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  Casting 
Box:  one  Duplex  plate  finishing  ma¬ 
chine.  Brunswick  News.  Brunswick, 
Ga..  31621. 


Wanted  to  Buy 

GOOD  USED  TUBULAR  PKK:-S  and 
all  necessary  stereo  equipment.  Mini¬ 
mum  capability  32  pages  tabloid.  Write 
or  call  A1  Hickerson,  High  Plaint 
Publishers,  Dodge  City,  Kansas. 
HUnter  2-2144. 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAtT  REPREISENTAITVES 
136  Oiurch  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

IMPRESSION  CYLINDER  for  Goss 
single  width  deck-type  press,  23i’j"  cut- 
off,  A  plate.  45-tlegree  clamp.  Daily 
News,  P.  O.  Box  1660,  Anchorage, 
Alaska.  99501. 

HFXl*  WANTED 

Administrative 

EDITOR-BUSINESS  MANAGBffl  new 
offset  weekly  newspaper  with  excellent 
future.  Starting  soon.  Box  1499,  EUi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  proven 
record,  needed  to  dramatically  increase 
subscriptions  for  mid-Atlantic  subur¬ 
ban  weekly  group.  Write  thoroughly 
to  Box  1538,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  for 
seasoned  and  thoroughly  exiierieneed 
home  delivery  manager  with  potential 
and  ability  to  manage  Circulation  De¬ 
partment  on  large  MES  newspaper. 
Box  1528,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED: 

County  Circulation 
Manager 

for  an  eastern  newspaper  in 
the  100,000  class.  Salary  open 
commensurate  with  ability.  Ap¬ 
plicant  must  have  proven  back¬ 
ground  in  country  circulation 
with  records.  Pensions  and 
other  security  benefits  in¬ 
cluded.  Application  will  be 
kept  confidential. 

Box  1490 

Editor  &  Publisher 


COLE  POLDERS 

%,  %,  comb,  can  GLUE.  FOLD, 

TRIM  product  in  one  operation.  24,- 
000  copies  per  hour — accurate.  Adapt¬ 
able  to  all  rotary  presses.  O'kia.  City 
Mach.  Wks  Inc.,  1637  W.  Main,  Okla. 
City,  Okla.  CE  6-8841. 


2200-GALLON  INK  TANK  with  pump 
and  accessories  for  sale.  Now  in  use. 
Available  June  1.  Record-Courier, 
Ravenna,  Ohio.  Tel:  296-8414. 


DECIDED  TO  STAY  LETTERPRESS? 
Then  here's  the  press  for  you.  Duplex 
AB  with  all  extras.  Make  us  an  offer. 
Waco  (Tex.)  Citizen.  PI  4-3611. 
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28  X  36  Harris  Offset  Press 
23  X  .30  Harris  Offset  Press 
2  Ludlows  Gas  or  Electric  Pot 
4  Cabs.  w/Mats  (Send  for  List) 

Model  5 — 8 — 31  Linotypes 
Hoe  Dbl.  Page  Tail  Cutter  21  >6 
APEX  PTG.  MACHINERY  CO.,  INC. 
210  Elizabeth  St.,  New  York  12,  N.  Y. 

(212)  966-0070 


8-UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 
Arch  tyi>e  units,  2  double  folders,  22%", 
3  color  humps,  2-100  H.P.  AC  drives, 
reels  and  tensions. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

“Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers” 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


CLINE  PRESS  CONTROL  BOARDS 
for  30  to  100  HP  motors.  Complete 
press  drives  from  30  HP  to  150  HP 
with  AC  current.  (Jeorge  C.  Oxford. 
Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


GOSS  MAT  ROLLER,  model  45R.  in 
excellent  condition.  Will  mat  double¬ 
truck  forms.  Ten-inch  roller,  mercury 
switches  and  reverse  mechanism  in¬ 
stalled  new  last  year.  Required  floor 
spare  4'  wide  by  5%'  long.  Clontact: 
Everett  Herald,  Everett,  Wash.,  Ph. 
ALpine  9-5151. 

Wanted  to  Buy 

Signode  Parker  Wire  Tyer  Machine : 
Cutler-Hammer  6-wire  Conveyor ;  Late 
Model  Curved  Router  22%".  John  Grif¬ 
fiths  Co.,  Inc.,  420  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

CUTLER-HAMMER  HEAVY  DUTY  8 
wire  Conveyor  and/or  component  units 
and  parts. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

“Newspaper  Press  Erectors" 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley.  Calif. 


Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  for  f^ 
growing  i>rogressive,  35,000  evenini 
daily,  pleasant  seacoast  area.  Sesk 
man  now  in  New  England  or  adjaeeat 
state,  experienced  in  promotion.  staJ 
training.  Big  classified  imtential.  Es- 
cellent  opportunity.  Salary  open.  Re 
plies  strictly  confidential.  Send  resume 
salary  range  to:  C.  J.  O'Connor,  The 
Day,  New  London,  Conn.,  06321. 


32  AND  POSSIBLY  48-PAGE  PRESS. 
23  A*  cut-off,  not  too  old,  not  more 
than  two  decks.  Daily  Iberian,  New 
Iberia,  La. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 


PHONE  ROOM  CHIEF 
MAN  OR  WOMAN 

Top  job  now  wide  oieen  due  to 
illness  of  2  key  people.  Big 
metro  daily  in  strong  competi¬ 
tive  city.  Area  6.  Only  ex- 
lierienced  professional*  should 
respond  with  complete  resume. 
All  replies  confidential.  We 
have  all  the  fringe  benefits  and 
are  prepared  to  pay  for  talent. 
Box  1602,  Editor  &  Publisher 


Display  Advertising 


1  RETAIL  ADVBDTISING  MANAGB 
j  for  Western  Pa.  daily.  Must  be  sh* 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  I  ^f.i™%®^?"to^n“i^fu%^e.^^^ 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017.  ox  7-4690  j  to  start,  plus  all  fringes.  Write  B« 

I  1555,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Help  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


lUsplay  Advertising 

JOIN  TIIK  ADVERTISING  STAFF  of 
the  Tira  ‘s-New8.  Kingsport,  located  in 
eutern  Tennessee,  beautiful  TVA  lakes, 
mild  V.  nters,  excellent  schools  and 
near  tie  Great  Smokey  Mountain 
Kantte-  Vou  must  be  experienced  with 
ability  to  aggrressively  sell  our  market, 
energetic,  slronar  on  copy,  layout,  sales 
promotion :  we  offer,  good  salary,  in¬ 
centive  plan  and  good  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Forward  your  resume  including 
experience,  past  employment  and  ref¬ 
erences  to:  P.  Kohl,  Personnel  Man¬ 
ager,  Kingsport  Times-News,  Kings¬ 
port,  Tenn.,  37660. 


NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN 
The  Oklahoman  &  Times  has  an  ot)en- 
ing  for  an  additional  top-flight,  sea¬ 
soned  retail  advertising  salesman  with 
several  years  of  experience.  We  offer 
an  excellent  opimrtunity  with  responsi¬ 
bility  and  plenty  of  room  to  grow  with 
one  of  the  most  modern  and  aggressive 
newilwriers  in  the  country.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to:  Personnel  Manager,  The 
Oklahoman  &  Times,  Oklahoma  City. 
Oklahoma  73101,  or  interview  at  ANPA 
convention  ran  be  arranged. 


TOP-NOTCH 

RETAIL 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 


TO  SUCCEED  our  present  retail 
manager  who  has  reached  retirement 
age. 


THE  MAN  we  are  looking  for  is 
first  of  all  a  sales  manager  who  has 
the  ability  and  experience  to  do  a 
real  job  of  leading  and  inspiring  a 
I  top-notch  retail  staff  of  13  thoroughly 
experienced  and  competent  salesmen. 

HERB  IS  a  challenging  opportunity 
—where  results  are  well-rewarded— to 
join  a  highly  progressive,  exclusive 
morning  and  evening  combination 
newspaper  with  over  100,000  circula¬ 
tion  in  one  of  the  top  20  southern 
markets  with  a  tremendous  growth 
ahead,  plus  a  beautiful  city  with  ideal 
climate  and  living  facilities. 

PL£ASE  AIR-MAIL,  in  confidence, 
an  outline  of  baekgrround,  experience, 
present  remuneration  and  personal  in- 
fonnaUon  that  can  lead  to  a  personal 
interview  to:  George  Lemons,  Adver¬ 
tising  Director,  Greensboro  News  & 
Record,  Greensboro,  N.C.  27402, 


WILL  PAY  $10,000  PLUS  to  an  expe 
rienced  advertising  man  with  provei 
ssles  record.  Must  be  familiar  wit! 
suburban  weekly  newspaper  advertis 
ing  and  capable  of  assuming  manage 
ment  role  in  growing  firm.  Choic 
D.C.  area.  Write  thoroughly  to  Bo; 
1525,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  manager’s 
jA  open  on  Las  Vegas  Review-Journal. 
We  offer  an  excellent  opportunity  with 
planned  advancement.  Prefer  experi¬ 
enced  advertising  salesman  now  em¬ 
ployed  on  daily  newspaper  or  adver¬ 
tising  agency.  Send  resume  to:  Wil¬ 
liam  V.  Wright,  Box  70,  Las  Vegas, 
Nevada. 


OPPORTUNITY 

Summer  and  vacation  time  will  soon 
be  here.  Are  you  looking  for  a  change 
j  We  need  a  good  display 

•“layout  salesman.  Daily  and  Sunday 
u, 000  ABC  circulation.  Salary,  bonus 
incentive  and  moving  expense,  Grow- 
ing  paper  in  expanding  area.  Excel¬ 
lent  recreation  on  Columbia  and 
Snake  rivers,  mild  climate,  lots  of 
fishing,  hunting  boating.  All  replies 
confidential.  Give  details  of  experi- 
•"oa..  age.  family.  Write:  J.  W.  Gillis, 
JJ'Cily  Herald,  Pasco,  Washington. 
We  will  arrange  interview  at  our  ex¬ 
panse  for  qualified  applicant. 


Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  SALESMEN.  retail 
and  classified,  for  daily  newsiiapers  in 
E&P  Zones  5,  7  and  8.  Send  complete 
I  tyi)ewritten  resume,  references  to  In- 
I  land  Daily  Press  Assn.,  7  S.  Dearborn, 
Chicago  3,  III.  6U603. 


SEASONED  newspaper  advertising  dis- 
])lay  salesman  or  woman.  Must  be 
able  to  stand  rigid  investigation.  Sub¬ 
mit  complete  resume  with  copies  of 
references  first  letter.  This  is  a  Scripps 
I.«ague  newspaper.  Box  1595,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Editorial 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  small  Kansas 
daily.  Must  be  able  to  handle  wire  and 
supervise  news  staff.  Good  working 
conditions,  outstanding  community 
near  metropolitan  center.  Write  or 
phone  Stewart  Newlin,  '  Wellington 
Daily  News,  Wellington,  Kansas 
67152. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  experienced  young 
'  man  to  carve  niche  for  himself  as 
I  editor  and  publisher  of  100-year-old 
prize-winning  weekly.  Progressive 
northern  Ohio  community  in  rural 
area,  but  near  large  cities  and  cul¬ 
tural  centers.  Must  be  versatile — able 
.  to  handle  both  advertising  and  news. 
Please  furnish  full  information  to  Box 
1456,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


REPORTER  —  Medium-size  afternoon 
daily  in  growing  city.  Zone  4,  has  open¬ 
ing  for  reporter-photographer.  Send  all 
I>ertinent  information  including  experi¬ 
ence,  references,  salary  expected  to 
Box  1623,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


VIRGINIA  P.M.  DAILY,  circulation 
16,000,  needs  reporter-photographer. 
Write  Box  1480,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
giving  resume  and  salary  requirements. 


AD-NEWS  MAN  with  ambition  to  own 
exclusive  Louisiana  parish  seat  week¬ 
ly,  ability  to  run  it.  Buy  in  with  lim¬ 
it^  capital.  Box  1502,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR  for  small  6-day  daily  to  han¬ 
dle  all  phases.  Small  staff.  Prefer  man 
with  small-town,  weekly  paper  slant. 
Phone  collect  or  write:  Frank  Mills, 
Chronicle-Herald.  Hopi>e8ton,  Illinois 
60942. 


GRADUATE  ASSISTANTSHIPS  open 
at  Big-10  university.  Recipients  receive 
$2178  for  9  months  of  service  as  re¬ 
porters  and  editors  on  prize-winning 
campiu  daily.  Program  leads  to  M.A. 
in  4  to  6  quarters.  Box  1608,  EMitor 
&  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experi¬ 
enced  writer.  Midwest  state  university 
seeks  writer  capable  of  in-depth  re¬ 
porting  on  university  research  and 
educational  programs.  Send  resume, 
salary  requirements.  Box  1615.  ^itor 
&  Publisher. 


MEDICAL  EDITOR  for  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  iHiblieation.  Good  stxuting  sal¬ 
ary  and  fringe  benefits  for  energetic 
and  imaginative  science-oriented  writer. 
Box  1505,  Editor  &  ^blisher. 


RARE  OPPORTUNITY  for  managing 
editor  to  assume  command  of  news 
department,  write  editorials.  Ohpable 
staff  awaits  direction  from  aggressive, 
experienced  man.  30,000  afternoon 
daily — Republican  viewpoint.  Want 
man  who  will  put  roots  down  in  50,- 
000  community  in  growing  midwest 
industrial,  agricultursd,  recreational 
area.  Wo  will  only  consider  the  man 
who  has  earned  reputation  for  excel¬ 
lence,  and  will  pay  accordingly.  Box 
1523,  Editor  &  Ihiblisher. 


A  STAR'nNG  SALARY  of  $10,000  and 
broad  advancement  opportunity  for 
skillful  copy  editor  in  competitive 
metropolitan  city.  The  person  we  are 
looking  for  might  now  be  a  copy  read¬ 
er  with  executive  potential  on  another 
big  newspaper,  or  the  top  young  edi¬ 
tor  in  a  smaller  city.  Box  1586,  ^itor 
&  Publisher. 


Editorial 


REPORTER,  night  shift,  for  suburban 
New  York  daily  newspaper.  Must  have 
car — be  draft-proof.  Five-day,  37'/^ 
hour  week,  fringe  benefits.  Will  ac¬ 
cept  man  with  limited  experience.  Box 
1504,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  SLOT  MAN  WANTED,  for 
6-edition  newspaper,  to  assist  sports 
editor.  Five-man  sports  staff.  Should 
have  ability  in  typography,  photo  edit¬ 
ing  and  copy  reading.  Midwest.  Box 
1511,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  with  experience,  or 
professional,  has  desirable  position  as 
assistant  sports  editor  awaiting  with 
live-wire  non-metropolitan  Illinois 
daily.  Camera  ability  helpful — not  es¬ 
sential.  Opportunity  to  work  under 
top-flight  sports  editor,  liberal  extra 
l>enefits,  generous  starting  salary, 
merit  raises.  Modern  offices  —  ideal 
working  conditions.  Send  details  of 
background,  training,  exiierience,  avail¬ 
ability;  also  clips,  to  Box  1495,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 


APPRENTICE  COPY  READER  for 
lively,  creative  women's  section.  We 
offer  opportunity  and  training  with  | 
women  who  are  outstanding  in  pro-  i 
ducing  attractive,  readable  sections 
aimed  at  family  interests.  Our  gal 
should  t>e  young,  bright,  creative  and 
!  college  trained.  Ideal  working  condi- 
j  tions  in  an  ideal  place  to  live.  Put 
1  your  best  foot  forward  in  a  letter  to 
I  Box  1524,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  PICTURE  BHIITOR  for 
I'he  Evening  and  Sunday  Bulletin. 
Write:  Charles  Elfont,  Picture  Editor, 
The  Bulletin.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19101. 


ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR  mid¬ 
west  afternoon  daily  33,000.  Best 
working  conditions  —  liberal  benefits. 
Write  fully  to;  Paul  Carlson,  Dispatch, 
Moline,  Illinois  61265. 


EXPANDING  STAIT.  Seek  two  re- 
t>orter-photographers,  2  to  5  years’  ex- 
t>erience.  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  sub¬ 
urban  afternoon  newspaper,  35.000  cir¬ 
culation.  Write  Box  1560,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FAST-GROWING  lOM  WEEKLY,  soon 
daily,  needs  mature,  aggressive  news 
editor  to  write,  edit,  manage  staff. 
There’s  a  solid,  well-paying  future 
here  for  the  right  man.  Write  Boyle. 
Box  35,  Glendale,  Arizona  85301. 


FLORIDA — Six-day  30,000  pm  needs 
fast,  skillful,  meticulous  copy  editor 
with  flair  for  bright  heads,  ability  to 
lay  out  sparkling  pages  and  follow 
through  in  shop.  Sports  knowledge 
helpful.  Tough  job,  but  real  pro  can 
carve  bright  future  in  growing  organi¬ 
zation  in  ideal  living  area.  Age  35- 
45  preferred  but  stamina,  experience 
more  important.  Tell  all  first  letter. 
Box  1535,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IMMEDIA’TE  OPENING  for  experi¬ 
enced  sports  editor-writer  with  well- 
rounded  knowledge  all  sports.  Excellent 
opportunity  in  sports  active  communi¬ 
ty.  Good  salary,  hospitalization,  life 
insurance,  pension  plan,  paid  vacation,  i 
other  benefits.  Progressive  afternoon 
daily.  Give  full  information,  refer-  I 
enoes  first  letter  to  D.  F.  Daubel,  The 
News-Messenger,  Fremont,  Ohio  43420. 


LIVELY,  FAST-GROWING  17.000  sub¬ 
urban  circulation  daily  in  Northern 
Ohio  is  seeking  a  general  assignment 
reporter  with  some  experience  who 
wants  to  grow  with  us.  We  need  a 
man  who  enjoys  meeting  a  challenge 
...  a  man  who  can  help  us  continue 
to  be  more  popular  with  our  readers 
than  Ohio’s  two  biggest  dailies.  Box 
1588,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
11,000  circulation  offset  daily  in  West¬ 
ern  N.Y. — community  of  14,000— losing 
its  managing  editor ;  looking  for  pros¬ 
pects  on  the  way  up.  Prefer  permanent 
replacement,  but  not  averse  to  being 
stepping  stone  for  ambitious  prospect 
humble  enough  to  realize  everyl^y 
works  in  smaii-town  journalism,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  managing  editor.  Homell 
(N.Y.)  ’Tribune. 
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Editorial 

DESK  MAN— Jack  of  all  trades  on 
desk  —  write  heads,  rewrite,  assign¬ 
ments.  Zone  1  daily.  Box  1585,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN-EDITOR  needed  immedi¬ 
ately  by  small  daily.  Must  be  strong 
on  sports.  Apply:  Manager,  Daily 
News,  Russell,  Kansas  67666. 


REPORTER  —  Experienced,  accurate. 
Paid  vacation,  hospitalization  and  pen¬ 
sion  plans.  Write:  Editor,  The  Key 
West  Citizen,  Key  West,  Florida  33040. 


REPORTHIR  for  important  suburban 
l>eat.  Proven  stepping  stone  to  promo¬ 
tion;  could  also  lead  to  bureau  chief 
assignment.  Large  New  England  daily. 
Full  details,  references,  salary,  first 
letter.  Box  1584,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  NEEDED  for  small  In¬ 
diana  daily.  County  seat  paper — the 
spot  for  good  experience.  Need  some¬ 
one  who  can  handle  courthouse,  city 
hall,  general  reporting;  camera  experi¬ 
ence  a  help,  but  not  necessary.  Box 
1570,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TECHNICAL  WRITER  $511-$617 
Minimum  of  two  years’  college  plus  2 
years’  appropriate  experience.  Apply  : 
Nevada  State  Personnel  Division.  Capi¬ 
tol  Annex,  Carson  City,  Nevada  89701. 


WANT  PRO  EDITOR  -  REPOR’TER. 
Managing  ^itorship  of  three  aggres¬ 
sive  weeklies  for  man  or  woman  who 
can  qualify.  Nash  Newspapers,  Som¬ 
erville,  N.J.  08876. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR.  We’re  looking 
for  a  young,  yet  mature,  iier^n  who 
can  write  well  and  who  has  a  lively  in¬ 
terest  in  fields  ranging  the  sciences 
and  humanities.  We  can  help  him  build 
skills  in  editorial  research,  article 
writing,  picture  editing,  layout,  and 
typography.  He'll  work  closely  with 
the  editor  in  all  phases  of  producing 
this  monthly,  45,000  circulation,  gen¬ 
eral  interest  magazine  of  a  university 
in  Zone  2.  Salary  open.  Describe  your¬ 
self  fully  in  a  letter  to  Box  1608, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  TO  WOMEN’S  EDITOR 
in  New  Ekigland  area.  Easy  access  to 
New  York.  At  least  half  the  time  rou¬ 
tine  writing  on  weddings  and  engage¬ 
ments;  other  half  special  assignments 
and  features  for  section.  Box  1611, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDI’TOR — Immediate  opening  on  large 
prize-winning  Illinois  weekly.  Must^  be 
top-notch  writer  capable  of  handling 
small  staff  and  assuming  full_  responsi¬ 
bility  for  news  coverage.  Knowledge 
of  layout  and  photography  desirable. 
'Top  quality  offset  publication.  Elxcel- 
lent  opportunity.  Send  full  resume 
first  letter.  Box  1622,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  for  'TV  and 
radio  station  in  Northeast.  Some  news¬ 
paper  experience  preferred.  Rush  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  requirements.  Box 
1606,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED 
COPY  DESK 
MAN  WANTED 

The  Press-Gazette  will  have  an  open¬ 
ing  on  its  central  copy  desk  for  an  ex¬ 
perienced  individual  capable  of  grow¬ 
ing  with  us.  Opening  on  or  about  Juno 
1st.  Go<xl  salary  and  excellent  fringe 
benefits.  Resume  to: 

Personnel  Department 
PRESS-GAZETTE 
P.O.  Box  430 

Green  Bay,  Wisconsin  54305 


FARM  EDITOR-— Experienced  reporter 
of  farm  news  needed  by  Pennsylvania 
A.M.  daily  newspaper.  Opportunity  to 
move  into  a  responsible  position  cover¬ 
ing  one  of  the  leading  agricultural 
areas.  Moving  expense  allowance.  Re¬ 
ply  in  complete  confidence  to  Box  1522, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HAVE  IMMEUJIATE  OPENING  for  ex¬ 
perienced  area  news  editor.  Attractive 
salaiT,  hospitalization,  insurance,  i>en- 
sion,  paid  vacation  and  other  benefits. 
16.000  Ohio  afternoon  daily  in  real 
progrressive  city.  Please  give  full  expe¬ 
rience  information,  references  in  first 
letter.  Box  1592,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAGAZINE  EDITORIAL 
Editorial  assistant,  1  or  2  years’  expe¬ 
rience,  strong  on  writing,  semi-techni¬ 
cal  material,  some  travel,  layout,  pro¬ 
duction  and  photography  helpful  hut 
not  required,  can  learn  here.  Location 
upi>er  South  Central.  Furnish  resume, 
salary  expected  to  Box  1617,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  fast-growing  7,800 
circulation  weekly  with  high  standanls, 
go<^  crew.  Must  have  flair  for  lively 
writing,  desire  to  get  news  at  first 
hand — even  when  that  means  night 
work.  Can  start  June  or  July.  Send 
resume  and  salary  needs  to:  Publisher, 
Thompsonville  Press,  Thomi>sonville, 
Conn.  06082. 


NETWSMAN  for  coverage  of  the  arts 
and  to  edit  weekly  entertainment  tab¬ 
loid  for  daily  newspaper  in  Zone  2. 
Minimum  of  2  to  3  years’  experience. 
Send  full  resume,  including  examples 
of  work,  to  Box  1616,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER,  COPY  EDITOR  needed. 
New  building.  Big  potential.  Tell  all 
in  resume.  Eki  McCann.  City  ^itor, 
Alexandria  (Va.)  Gazette. 


REPORTERS.  DESKMEN.  for  daily 
newspapers  in  E&P  Zones  5.  7  and  8. 
^perienced  or  qualified  beginners. 
Send  full  typewritten  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn.,  7 
S.  Dearborn,  Chicago  3,  Ill.,  60603. 


R^EARCH  ASSOCIATE  to  assist  in 
science  writing  program  conducted  by 
leading  journalism  school.  Newspaiier 
background  desirable.  Good  salary,  uni¬ 
versity  benefits.  Box  1594,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  afternoon  daily 
in  Southwest.  Lively  sports  commu¬ 
nity.  Room  for  development.  Box  1590, 
Elditor  &  Publisher.  * 


’TOP  REPORTER,  3-person  stall,  Mon-  I 
day  thru  Friday,  P.M.  daily.  Offset 
plant  with  dandy  reproduction  and 
heavy  picture  use.  Must  use  camera, 
be  alert  r^orter.  Permanent.  Refer¬ 
ence.  Times-Gazette,  Shelbyville,  Tenn., 
37160. 


WANTED — Man  to  work  by  week,  not 
by  hours,  in  our  editorial  department. 
Small  daily,  city  of  6M  right  on  Lake 
Michigan.  Would  be  expect^  to  handle 
sports  (lots  of  it  and  we  had  a  run- 
nerup  in  Class  B  state  championship 
this  year)  as  well  as  police  beat,  some 
general  news  and  features  (during 
your  spare  timel).  If  you  can  do  the 
job  you  can  draw  up  to  $130  a  week — 
all  we  want  is  the  job  done.  A  most 
interesting  community  in  which  to  live. 
Fine  schools,  churches.  Lots  of  sports 
such  as  fishing,  hunting,  swimming, 
sailing.  Some  fringe  lienefits  but  they 
are  the  kind  you  can’t  buy  groceries 
with.  (Of  interest  to  beginners:  wo 
have  produced  some  fine  Vitoria!  per¬ 
sonnel,  mostly  because  of  varied  duties, 
who  now  hold  responsible  positions). 
We  don’t  make  a  lot  of  money  but  we 
have  lots  of  fun.  Contact  Jack  Stroud. 
Managing  EMitor,  Daily  Tribune,  South 
Haven,  Mich.  Clips  preferred  and  in¬ 
terview  a  necessity.  Phone:  (Area 
Code  616)  637-1104. 


WE  HAVE  SPOT  on  Sunday  staff  for 
re*)orter-photographer.  Must  be  capable 
feature  writer.  News-Journal,  Mans¬ 
field,  Ohio. 


WIRE  ES)ITOR  for  live-wire  afternoon 
daily.  Zone  8.  Sharp  layouts  requisite. 
Box  1615,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


YOt^G  WRITER  with  special  inter¬ 
est  in  national  and  world  affairs  for 
staff  of  current  affairs  weekly  serving 
Catholic  junior  high  schools.  Teaching, 
social  science  background  helpful,  ^nd 
resume  and  samples  to  Box  1698,  Ekli- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


THE  NATIONAL 
CATHOLIC  REPORTER 

is  a  lay-owned,  lay-edited  weekly  that 
tries  to  bring  candor,  competence, 
social  and  political  awareness  to  re¬ 
ligious  jourimlism.  In  6  months  of 
publication  it  has  gained  an  average 
of  1,1)00  new  subscribers  weekly,  is 
read  in  50  states  and  76  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  The  Reporter  is  now  in  a  position 
to  augment  its  small  staff  by  hiring  a 

NEWS  EXECUTIVE 

with  solid  reporting  background,  experi¬ 
ence  on  desk  and  handling  stringers. 
Send  resume,  clips,  queries,  salary 
requirements  to: 

Elditor,  National  Catholic  Reporter, 
Box  281,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64141 


Free  Lance 

WE  NEED  CONTROVERSIAL  re¬ 
ligious  writers  as  stringers;  also  need 
religious  photos.  Joseph  G.  Veins,  Edi¬ 
tor.  National  Faith,  1266  S.  Kedzie 
St.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60651. 


$2  IF  LEW  UTTLE  SYNDICATE  USES 
funny  typo,  double-meaning  you  mail 
first,  210  Post.  #916E.  San  Francisco. 

Miscellaneous 

JOB  OPPORTTINITIES  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaiiers.  For  application 
write:  P.N.P.A..  2717  North  Front 
Street.  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17110. 

Operators-Machinists 

TTS  Perforator  Operator — Good  scale 
and  fringe  benefits.  Free  parking. 
Chart  Area  2.  Write  Box  1460,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 

MONOTYPE  KEYBOARD  OPERATOR. 
Nights.  Joe  Thompson,  Kelley  &  Jami¬ 
son,  Inc.,  505  N.  Parkway,  Memphis, 
Tennessee. 


TOP  -  NOTYTI  AD  COMPOSITDRS. 
Only  comiwtent  men  need  apply.  Call 
Jack  Kenner,  Lima  News,  Lima,  Ohio. 
Tel:  (AC  419)  223-1010. 


Photography 

MORNING  DAILY  that  emphasizes  off¬ 
beat.  small-camera,  available  light  pho¬ 
tography  needs  a  young  man  with  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  experience  but  with  enough 
clippings  or  contact  sheets  to  show 
that  he  has  imagination  and  technical 
competence.  Mid-South  mountain  re¬ 
gion,  no  prejudice  against  Yankees. 
Box  1600,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

Printers 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNI'TY  for 
above-average  printer-compositor.  Shop 
maintenance — first-class  backshop  6-M 
weekly.  Insurance,  paid  vacation,  40- 
hr.  week.  Send  complete  resume  to: 
(Sen.  Mgr.,  ’The  Pike  County  News, 
Pikeville,  Ky.,  41601. 


OFFSET  PRINTING  SHOP,  Colorado 
area,  needs  bright  young  man,  married, 
willing  to  move.  Need  to  be  experienced 
on  KORD  Heidleberg  and  (3hief  15. 
Knowledge  of  paste-up,  stripping  and 
some  camera.  Elxcellent  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Permanent.  5-day  week.  Send 
resume  first  letter.  Box  1605,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


Promotion 


PULITZEK  PRIZE-WINNING  newspa¬ 
per  seeks  creative  copywriter  to  handle 
promotion  for  advertising  and  circula¬ 
tion  departments.  Must  be  quick  of 
foot — keen  of  mind — cooperative  of  na¬ 
ture.  able  to  turn  out  effective  copy 
for  in-paper  and  trade  paper  ads,  bro¬ 
chures,  mailing  pieces  and  presenta¬ 
tions.  Finest  wSrking  conditions,  profit- 
sharing,  pension,  vacation  programs. 
Send  work  resume,  samples,  to:  S.  H. 
Stiles,  Promotion  Manager,  St,  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Times. 


CREIATTVE  POSITION 
The  Misuni  Herald  needs  a  creative  in¬ 
dividual  experienced  in  news  writing 
or  public  relations  for  its  centralized 
promotion  department.  Possibly  the 
stei>-up  needed  by  a  one-man  depart¬ 
ment  on  a  small  daily.  Position  has 
two  main  responsibilities:  working 
with  top  news  executives  as  editorial 
promotion  coordinator  and  editing  the 
monthly  employe  newspaper.  Must 
have  ability  to  create  promotion  ads. 
Mail  resume  and  samples  of  work 
with  letter  of  application  to  Elarl  R. 
Truax,  Jr.,  Promotion  Director,  1116 
Miami  Herald,  Miami,  Florida,  33101. 


RETAIL  STORE 
COPY  LAYOUT 
SPECIALIST 

If  you  have  better  than  av¬ 
erage  copy  and  layout  abil¬ 
ity,  and  are  used  to  meet¬ 
ing  deadlines,  apply  for  this 
opportunity.  No  original 
art.  Copy  and  layout  utiliz¬ 
ing  mat  services  for  all 
kinds  of  store  ads.  Chain 
store  experience  excellent. 
Permanent  position.  Excel¬ 
lent  employe  benefits.  Ap¬ 
ply  in  person  or  send  de¬ 
tailed  resume  to: 

Personnel  Department 
McCLATCHY 
NEWSPAPERS 
2  I  st  &  Q  Streets 
Sacramento,  California 

Public  Relations 

PUBLICATTONS  MANAGER  —  Expe¬ 
rienced  man  who  combines  demon¬ 
strated  administrative  aptitude  with 
ability  to  judge  effectiveness  of  text 
and  layout  for  informational  publica¬ 
tions  of  major  Chicago  area  univer¬ 
sity.  Should  have  analytical  mind — 
though  ability  to  write  clear,  succinct 
prose  decided  asset.  Will  manage  and 
expedite  production  of  all  general  uni¬ 
versity  publications,  including  cata¬ 
logs.  calendar  of  events,  brochures, 
promotional  materials:  supervise  work 
of  editor,  artist,  three  production 
staffers;  report  to  Director  of  Public 
Relations.  Degree  in  English  or  Jour¬ 
nalism  desirable.  Box  1458,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


PR  STAFF'  WRITER — newsman  with 
five  years’  experience.  Do  both  straight 
news  and  features  in  preparation  of 
material  for  internal  and  external  pub¬ 
lications;  help  with  features.  Layout 
and  photography  helpful.  Medium-sized 
steel  company  in  Zone  2.  Box  1610, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


SUCCESSFUL 

PUBLISHER-GENERAL  MA’  ACER 
CONSULTANT 

SEEIKS  challenging  opening  as  top 
man  or  back  stop  to  over-l  irdensd 
executive.  Have  assisted  top-flig.‘:t  men; 
also  operated  medium  and  meti  .  politaa 
papers  U.  S.  and  Europe. 

CONVERTED  $260,000  loser  to  prof, 
it  while  cutting  costs  and  uildini 
circulation  and  advertising.  <  iver  2| 
years  practical  administrative  experi¬ 
ence  all  departments,  including  execo, 
tive  headquarters  national  chain. 

UNIVERSITY  graduate  Wharton  and 
Journalism,  plus  mechanical  training. 
Available  ANPA  Week  for  interview. 

Box  1486,  Elditor  &  Publisher 
or  phone  New  York 
(AC  212)  MU  2-0195 
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TOP  MAN 

desires  change.  Good  reason.  Experi¬ 
enced  as:  Publisher,  General  Man¬ 
ager,  Advertising  Manager,  Elditor. 
EIxpert  in  labor  relations,  sales  metb- 
ods,  pr^uct  improvement,  expenM 
controls.  Metro  and  small  city.  Age 
47.  ’Twenty-five  years’  experience  newt- 
paper-radio  management.  Heavy  chain. 
Make  ANPA  date.  Box  1454,  Editor 
St  Publisher. 
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GENERAL  MANAGER  looking  (or 
employment  in  dry  climate — California 
desert,  Nevada.  Arizona.  Twelve  yean 
with  present  newspaper.  Box  1562, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


LOOKING  FOR  ME? 

A  man  to  take  over  operation  of  a 
weekly  publication  and  make  it  hum 
with  new  ideas  and  increased  ad  and 
circulation  sales.  Now  employed  and 
part  owner  of  impular  weekly  in  Zona 
3.  I  have  11  years’  e.xperience  in  ad 
sales,  layout,  make-up  and  manage¬ 
ment  on  daily  and  weekly  papers.  Boj 
1568,  Editor  St  Publisher. 
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MR.  PUBLISHEIR,  are  you  thinking 
about  a  successor?  Successful  weekly 
publisher  for  five  years,  in  30’s.  J- 
grtid,  married,  seeks  life-time  "roots" 
with  daily.  Sincere,  quiet  personality; 
finest  of  references ;  civic-minded:  lib¬ 
eral.  middle-of-road  philosophies.  Much 
experience,  but  with  flexible  attitudes. 
Willing  to  work  and  learn  with  guid¬ 
ance  towards  succession  and  owne^ 
ship.  Desire  and  consider  it  necessary 
to  build  a  sincere,  honest  relationship 
with  mutual  respect.  Have  investment 
capital.  Hsisty  decisions  not  necessary. 
Everything  confidential.  Would  ar¬ 
range  preliminary  meeting  with  third 
party  if  to  your  advantage.  Now  is 
Zone  5,  Elast.  Box  1572,  EMitor  6 
Publisher. 


PUBLISHEIR  or  Assistant;  exceptions! 
knowledge  of  labor  relations  and  conr 
plete  mana^ment  experience:  well 
worth  investigating.  Interview  ANPA 
Week.  Box  1687,  Editor  St  Publisher. 
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TRADE  SCHOOLS 


Linotype  School 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN,  OHIO  43138 
Linotype-Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Academic 


MS  IN  JOURNALISM,  30,  professional 
exi>erience,  seeks  teaching  position, 
preferably  beginning  June  and  with 
opportunity  for  Ph.D.  Box  1679,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Administrative 


GENERAL  MANAGER  Top-flight  ex- 
ecutive.  Prefer  largre  Paper  or  Chain. 
Cost  reduction  expert.  Available  inter¬ 
view  ANPA  Convention.  Box  1689, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Cartoonists 


EXPERIENCED  IN  CARTOONING, 
layout,  type  specification,  finished  art, 
lettering ;  want  imsition  that  combines 
this  experience  with  emphasis  on  can 
tooning.  Box  1651,  Elditor  St  Publisher. 


a 

friund.  381 
fclif..  925 


CAR’TOONIST  —  25  Years’  experience. 
Versatile,  age  43.  Desires  job  with 
metropolitan  daily.  Box  1612,  Editor 
St  Publisher. 


Circulation 


fTOfRTLA’nON  MANAGEIR,  ooHege  < 
graduate,  fully  experienced.  Seeks  op , 
portunity  as  manager  in  30-70M  cls»  . 
Box  1617,  Editor  St  Publisher, 


CIRCULA-nON  MANAGER  or  Djj 
trict  Manner.  Age  29.  Seven  years 
experience  in  all  phases  of  circulatta: 
strong  on  carrier  boy  promotion.  Bes 
1527.  Elditor  St  Publisher, 
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it  jstlons  Wsnted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


^Circulation 


[5  year?  ,XPB31IENCE  —  circula¬ 
tion  14.000.  MiC  newspaper.  Increased 
circulation  over  8,000;  160  carriers  and 
lail.  Ijow  ncomo  farm  area.  Two 
■ontha'  summer  resort.  No  assistant. 
ISO-mile  radius.  Hired/collected.  Box 
ISSl,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

are  you  i.OOKING  for  a  Circula- 
gon  Director Position  sought  on  sub- 
Santial  weekly,  or  group.  Prefer  New 
Jersey  location.  Experienced  in  all 
lhases.  Box  1621,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  or  Pro- 
BOtioii  Manager.  Strong  promoter; 
ible  organizer ;  top  administrator, 
huniliar  with  "Little  Merchant  Plan” 
ind  ABC.  liox  1596,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lijher. 

nFTEEN  YEARS  IN  CIRCTJLATION; 

;  as  manager  ;  wants  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  as  circulation  manager  or  assist- 
int  in  the  growing  southwest.  AG- 
0RE5SSIVE.  age  30.  Full  resume  and 
references  on  request.  Write  Box 
1(09,  l^itor  &  Publisher, 

PROVEN  ABILITY;  young;  college 
pad.;  experience  ME&S;  now  em- 
lioyed  as  C'M;  prefer  60  to  125.000 
clsss.  Top  references.  Box  1620,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

H — 25  years'  experience  (25-330,- 
),  Producer!  Now  available.  Box 
97,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

$20,000  CAM  AVAILABLE 
ive  reached  top  here.  Ready  for  the 
al  step.  40.  college  graduate,  fam- 
Ir.  SixtMn  years'  experience  display 
lod  classified.  Imaginative,  creative 
’  ninistrator.  Box  1543,  Editor  & 
blisher, 

jAS.'^IUKH  MANAGER  or  display 
leswoman.  Energetic,  middle  aged, 
th  drive  for  results.  Twelve  years' 
perience  newspaper  sales,  layout .  .  . 
d  manager.  Ixicate  Area  2.  5,  8.  Bo.\ 
(Ul,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

Display  Advertising 


Hey!  Look  me  over! 

twspaper  advertising  salesman  wants 
'  settle  permanently  and  grow  with 
rressive  Florida  daily,  large  or 
II,  that  promotes  from  within.  Age 
married,  seven  years'  experience: 
ified,  retail,  general;  additional 
rience  in  marketing,  promotion 
management.  Eager,  ambitious, 
worker.  Excellent  sales  record 
th  large  daily  in  highly  competitive 
itro  market;  smaller  market  expe¬ 
nce  also.  Will  combine  vacation 
th  interview  next  month.  Resume 
ith  references,  prior  to  interview,  at 
request.  Box  1493,  Editor  &  Pub- 


AIL  AD  MANAGER  seeks  greater 
lenge.  Excellent  record  and  back- 
ind.  3839  Brockton  Ave.,  Riverside, 
if.,  92501. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
n  years'  experience  Retail.  Na- 
Classified,  with  25-M  to  850-M 
apers.  Proven  sales  record.  Age 
excellent  health,  college  degree, 
ally  man.  Presently  Ad  Manager 
award-winning  daily  in  30-M  to 
-M  class.  Would  like  permanent  as- 
cmtion  with  newspaper  in  Zone  8  or 
Box  1607,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
°nily  desires  change  to  Zone  7, 
.®''  ?  “  advertising  manager  medium- 
daily.  'Ten  years'  sales  and  man- 
same  paper.  J-Degree, 
ia-30  s.  progression  of  sales  gains. 
*x  1618,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OROUGHLY  EXPERIENCED  space 
“•nan  (12  years)  wishes  opportunity 
prove  managerial  capability.  Highly 
'sasful  sales  record — top  publica- 
Box  1599,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMMUNICATOR,  7  years'  experience 
all  phases  public  information  for  major 
state  agency,  seeks  concentration  on 
writing.  Background  in  highway-travel 
news,  features.  A.B.  Degree.  33,  mar¬ 
ried.  Box  1476,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR 

Executive  on  quality  metropolitan 
daily,  fully-experienced  all  phases  of 
newsroom  management  —  b^t  refer¬ 
ences  —  seeks  Managing  Editor's  post. 
Age  40,  family,  college.  Box  1486| 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

A  NEW  ZEALANDER.  39.  seeks 
change  from  editorship  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  daily  to  full-time  correspondent 
for  newspaper,  news  service  or  similar 
in  South  Pacific  or  S.E.  Asia.  Honest, 
hard-working;  good  writer,  reporter, 
photographer.  Details  on  request  to 
Box  1503,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

METROPOLITAN  NEWSMAN.  39. 
Washington  experience,  seeks  oppor¬ 
tunity  help  develop  weekly,  small 
daily  in  Southwest.  Write  well — have 
ideas.  Box  1491,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  SPORTS  EDITOR 
20,000  California  daily  seeks  step  up 
to  either  Met  or  P.R.  Box  1529,  BMi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR  &  WRITER,  experi¬ 
enced,  wants  _  position  on  magazine. 
Background  includes  magazine  and 
newspaper  work,  several  years  of  col¬ 
lege  teaching.  Articles  and  short 
stories  published.  Good  references.  Box 
1537,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER— Mature,  con¬ 
servative  mid  westerner:  experienced  re¬ 
porter,  writer,  editor;  seeks  challeng¬ 
ing  spot  in  Zones  6  or  8.  Box  1545, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

I'M  HUNTING  AND  FISHING  for 
outdoor  editor’s  position.  Now  am 
sports  editor,  writing  outdoor  column. 
Member  "Outdoor  Writers  of  Amer¬ 
ica.”  Box  1526,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

IS  42  TOO  FOR  A  NEW  JOBT  1 
don’t  think  so.  Reporter  9  years  on 
business,  labor,  industry  beats,  inter¬ 
ested  in  good  newspaper,  trade  maga¬ 
zine,  PR  job.  Box  1566,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR,  big  city.  25  years 
all  phases,  seeks  challenging  managing 
editor’s  poet.  Proven  ability  to  spark, 
revamp,  build  strong  image.  Zones  1, 
2,  3.  Box  1564,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEJWS  EXECUTIVE,  30,  master’s  de¬ 
grees  in  Elnglish  and  journalism,  all¬ 
round  experience,  seeks  position  with 
organization  that  values  talent  and 
hard  work  and  is  willing  to  pay  for 
it.  Box  1581,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN,  33,  married,  7  years  on 
medium-sized  dailies  in  sports,  i^ice, 
rewrite,  desk,  makeup.  Seeking  good 
opix>rtunity.  Box  1393,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NEWSPAPER  SUPPLEMENT  writer- 
photographer  or  editor-reporter  for 
small  weekly.  Zone  8-9.  Box  1544,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  small  daily  experience, 
seeks  si>ot  on  medium  or  large  paper — 
sports  or  general  assignment;  have 
done  camera,  desk  work.  Box  1547, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER- WRITER,  moving  to  Eu¬ 
rope.  seeks  bureau  job  or  U.S.  outlets 
for  European  news  and  features.  Blx- 
perienced  60  and  100-M  dailies.  M.A. 
History,  age  28.  family.  Box  1576, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER,  six  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  layout,  column.  CV>llege  gradu¬ 
ate,  married,  children.  Seeks  perman¬ 
ent  position.  Available  June  1.  Box 
1569,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER 
available  in  June.  Some  daily  experi¬ 
ence;  seeks  sports,  some  general  as¬ 
signment.  Indiana  or  Ohio  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Box  1533.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Editorial 


RESTLESS — Assistant  with  sports  edi¬ 
torship  ambitions ;  4  years’  California 
experience;  seek  improving  $120  sal¬ 
ary.  Box  1557,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

'66  KENYON  MAN— Political  Science 
— seeks  Zone  1  reporting  position. 
Some  experience  —  impatient  to  ad¬ 
vance.  Box  1553,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER-EDITOR,  experienced  public 
relations,  all  phases  monthly  house 
organ,  non-profit-organization;  scien¬ 
tific  background,  varied  writing,  teach¬ 
ing  exi>erience;  references ;  desires 
position  Washington.  D.C.  area.  June 
A.  Willenz,  6309  Bannoebburn  Dr., 
Bethesda,  Md..  21811. 

DESK  JOB  wanted  by  versatile  re¬ 
porter  with  4*/>j  years  on  large  and 
small  dailies.  Looking  for  8|>ot  with 
chance  to  move  up.  Box  1614,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

MAN  with  free  lance  and  photo  sales 
experience  wants  job  with  daily.  West¬ 
ern  half  U.S.  preferred.  K.  A.  Nor- 
gard.  413  W.  Bishop,  Luverne,  Minn. 
56156. 

NEWS  EXECUTIVE 

Metro  news  executive,  33.  will  give 
best  years  of  career  to  <laily  publisher 
with  integrity  stressing  depth  cover¬ 
age,  investigative  reporting,  graphic 
arts— daily  color,  modern  makeup,  maps. 
Skilled,  aggressive,  prize-winning  news¬ 
man  with  l>e8t  credentials  for  editor, 
m.e.  or  Sunday  editor  t>08t.  Strong  on 
editing,  local  news,  magazine-type 
depth,  graphic  arts,  map-making,  color. 
Cost  conscious.  Go^  at  training,  lead¬ 
ing  stair,  recruiting  top  jiersonnel. 
Working  knowledge  of  newer  produc¬ 
tion  methods.  Size  unimportant  but 
must  think  big,  have  mo<lern  equip¬ 
ment.  desire  quality  product.  Family. 
$12-15,000  class.  Samples,  interview. 
Box  1613,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER.  26,  alert,  seeks  challeng¬ 
ing  work  on  first-rate  paper.  Two 
years’  experience  to  suburban  bureau 
chief  before  drafted.  Out  of  army  mid- 
June.  Prefer  either  roast;  consider  all 
offers.  Harvard  grad,  married.  Box 
1507,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

REPORTER,  29,  strong  on  features, 
in-depth  coverage :  four  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  Stymied  in  present  job.  Box  1591, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

25- YEAR  VETERAN  desires  sports  or 
wire,  10-20M.  back  in  midwest.  Write 
Box  1593,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Employment  Agencies 

EDITORIAL 

We  specialize  in  Editorial  and  support¬ 
ing  staff  placements  throughout  the 
U.S.  Agency  is  discreetly  operated  for 
the  benefit  of  Employers  and  Employees. 
PRESS 
Ehnployment  Service 
1107  National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.  C.  tel. :  638-3392 

♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS** 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
66  W.  46th  St.,  N.Y.C.  212  OX  7-6728 

Free  Lance 

YOUNG  FEMALE  Washington  news 
syndicate  reporter  going  to  Europe  on 
her  own.  Would  like  to  freelance.  Have 
any  suggestions?  Box  1582,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER,  with  camera,  will 
be  in  Israel  in  August  for  Maceabiah 
games;  seeks  assignments.  Box  1513, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEED  A  FREE-LANCER? 

We  have  professionals  in  ad  copy,  art. 
articles,  books,  copy  editing,  graphic 
arts,  layout,  photography,  pix  story,  re¬ 
search,  promotion  and  speeches. 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
66  W.  45th  St..  N.Y.C.  212  OX  7-6728 


Free  Lance 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS.  PUBLICITY, 
reportorial  work.  New  York's  Capital 
District.  Newsletters,  releases,  speech¬ 
es.  house  organs,  brochures,  etc.  Fully 
experienced  all  media.  Box  1512,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

EUROPE-BOUND:  May  11-July.  Sea¬ 
soned  writer-photographer  (member. 
National  Association  Science  Writers) 
seeks  further  assignment.  State  full 
details  first  letter.  Box  1597,  Editor 
&  iKiblisher, 


NEW  YORK  REPORTER  s^ks  World’s 
Fair  assignments.  Human  interest  aad 
general  features.  Terry,  211-65  23rd 
Ave.,  Bayside.  New  York  11360. 


Photography 


PHOTOJOURNAUST,  30,  married : 
BFA,  major  in  photo^aphy  —  both 
newspaper  and  magazine  experience; 
seeks  position  of  challenge  and  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Box  1498,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PRIZE-WINNING  News  Photographer 
seeks  job  in  Arizona  or  California. 
Age  27.  Fifty  awards  in  10  years.  Will 
work  long  hours  for  right  pay.  Box 
1603,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SUNDAY 

MAGAZINE 

FEATURE 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

languishing  in  industrial  "nuts  &  bolts” 
photo  department,  seeks  staff  position 
on  any  size  paper  or  magazine.  Was 
previously  a  photojournalist,  associates! 
with  agency,  whose  photo  features 
were  published  by  a  large  numter  of 
metro  Sunday  papers.  Ideas  originate<l 
with  me.  Samples  on  request.  B<mc  1604. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 
GENERAL  FOREMAN 
Eleven  years’  experience  large  daily 
and  Sunday.  TTS.  paste  makeup  and 
hot  metal.  Aggressive,  firm  and  fair. 
Box  1546,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN,  Un¬ 
ion.  Thorough  knowledge  linecasters: 
expert  tape  operation.  Box  1559.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Production 

PRODUemON  MANAGER  or  assist¬ 
ant.  Complete  experience  all  phases, 
with  6  years’  as  composing  room  fore¬ 
man.  Age  31.  Medium-size  newspaper 
preferred,  ^x  1478,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NEWSPAPER 
PRODUCTnON  SUPERVISOR 
— Familiar  camera,  platemaking,  web 
rotary  offset  press.  Seeking  position 
of  responsibility  daily  newspaper  or 
combined  printing  plant  weeklies.  Age 
40’s,  married.  Available  late  May- 
early  June.  Box  1674,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Public  Relations 

WRITER-EDITOR,  experieneed.  seeks 
employee  publication,  PR  or  newspaper 
spot.  Box  1461,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

YOUNG  MAN,  graduate  degree  from 
leading  journalism  school,  magazine 
and  newspaper  experience,  seeks  po¬ 
sition  with  trade  magazine,  company 
publication  or  in  related  field.  Box 
1577,  EMitor  A  Publisher. 

Research 

MARKET  RESEARCH 
Research  Director  with  analysis,  sales 
development  background,  strong,  suc¬ 
cessful  experience  on  highly  competi¬ 
tive  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper  and 
national  rep.  firm.  (3an  provide  your 
newspaper  the  meaningful  research 
that  builds  advertising  and  circulation 
sales.  Available  for  interview  at 
ANPA.  Box  1549,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Rolwrt  U.  Brown 

First  and  Sixth  Collision  ? 


One  wonders  why,  after  more 
than  150  years  of  existence  with 
only  occasional  cries  of  “con¬ 
flict,”  the  First  and  Sixth 
Amendments  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  are  now  considered  by  some 
to  be  “on  a  collision  course.” 

The  report  of  the  Press-Bar 
Committee  to  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
in  Washington  last  w’eek  gives 
the  answer: 

“A  year’s  study  of  the  issue 
of  ‘Free  Press-Fair  Trial’  has 
brought  your  committee  to  the 
uncomfortable  realization  that 
the  American  press  is  con¬ 
fronted  not  with  facts  but  with 
a  theory.  And  we  conclude  that 
the  most  that  can  be  conceded 
to  the  theory  is  the  Scottish 
verdict  of  ‘not  proven,’  for  the 
facts  from  which  the  theory  is 
alleged  to  derive  are  almost  non¬ 
existent.” 

The  theory,  of  course,  is  that 
press  coverage  of  criminal  pro¬ 
ceedings  is  such  as  to  deny  de¬ 
fendants  a  fair  trial  and  that 
corrective  measures  are  needed. 
The  issue  is  not  new,  according 
to  the  ASNE  committee,  but  it 
has  been  debated  with  much 
greater  intensity  since  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Warren  Commission 
and  many  proposals  to  deal  with 
the  issue  have  come  from  Con¬ 
gress,  the  courts  and  the  bar. 

The  facts  are,  as  reported  by 
the  committee: 

“Convincing  or  even  credible 
evidence  on  the  degree  to  which 
press  coverage  of  criminal  pro¬ 
ceedings  injures  the  chances  of 
fair  trials  for  defendants  is 
almost  totally  lacking.  In  argfu- 
ment  on  the  issue,  the  standard 
pattern  has  been  a  deriving  of 
sweeping  conclusions  from  the 
most  incomplete,  fragmentary 
and  isolated  sets  of  facts. 

“In  the  whole  study  of  Ameri¬ 
can  jurisprudence,  we  are  aware 
of  no  competent  demonstration 
of  the  effect  of  pre-trial  and  trial 
publication  on  the  minds  of 
jurors.  The  most  extreme  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion  about  such 
effects  occur,  remarkably 
enough,  among  judges  them¬ 
selves.  One  could  suppose,  from 
the  literature  in  the  field,  that 
about  half  of  the  judges  who 
have  spoken  on  the  matter  be¬ 
lieve  that  jurors  cannot  remain 
objective  once  they  have  read 
about  a  case,  while  the  other  half 
conclude  that  jurors  render  their 
decisions  almost  exclusively  on 
the  basis  of  the  evidence  they 
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hear  in  court,  regardless  of 
their  knowledge  about  or  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  case  before  they 
enter  the  jury  box. 

“Nor  can  conclusions  about 
the  seriousness  of  the  problem 
be  drawn  with  any  degree  of 
credibility  from  the  statistics  on 
reversals  on  grounds  of  preju¬ 
dicial  publication.  What  insuffi¬ 
cient  facts  there  are  tend  to 
minimize  the  danger.  In  the  last 
decade,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
granted  only  three  reversals  on 
this  prround. 

“Only  a  .small  fraction  of 
criminal  cases  go  to  jury  trials 
in  any  event;  one  estimate  puts 
the  number  at  8  percent.  Of 
these,  a  still  much  smaller  frac¬ 
tion  are  reported  by  the  press. 
Clifton  Daniel,  managing  editor 
of  the  New  York  Times,  noted 
that  in  January,  1965,  11,724 
felonies  were  committed  in  New' 
York  City  and  of  these,  only  41 
were  mentioned  in  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  which  gives  more 
attention  to  crime  than  any 
other  newspaper  in  the  city.  One 
recent  study  declares  that  of  the 
several  hundred  thousand  crim¬ 
inal  trials  in  the  United  States 
in  the  last  two  years,  there  have 
been  only  51  cases  where  preju¬ 
dicial  pre-trial  publication  has 
been  urged  as  a  basis  for  a  re¬ 
versal  of  conviction,  and  that 
from  these,  only  three  actual 
reversals  ensued.  One  is  struck 
by  the  fact  that  in  many  cases 
often  cited  as  examples  of  pos¬ 
sible  prejudice  flowdng  from 
press  coverage,  the  juries  have 
acquitted  the  defendants. 

“We  hope  that  various  cur¬ 
rent  proposals  for  making  scien¬ 
tific  studies  of  the  effect  of  news 
coverage  on  jurors’  attitudes  wdll 
be  undertaken  promptly,  so  that 
some  of  the  alleged  facts  sup¬ 
porting  the  theory  that  con¬ 
fronts  us  can  be  either  docu¬ 
mented  or  discounted.” 

Speaking  of  the  proposals  that 
have  been  made,  the  ASNE  com¬ 
mittee  continued: 

«  »  « 

“In  many  recent  proposals  by 
the  bench  and  bar  for  corrective 
action,  we  feel  that  there  has 
been  a  singular  absence  of  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  function  the  press 
in  a  democracy  plays  in  serving 
the  very  ends  that  the  bench  and 
bar  cherish:  the  proper  admin¬ 
istration  of  criminal  justice. 

“The  press  advances  that  goal 
not  only  by  giving  the  public  the 
information  it  needs  to  have 
about  criminal  activity  in  the 


.society,  but  also  by  appraising 
the  public  of  how  justice  is  done 
in  its  midst  and,  iierhaps  most 
importantly,  by  subjecting  the 
l)rocesses  of  the  police,  prose¬ 
cutors  and  courts  to  intense  and 
continuing  public  scrutiny, 

“A  large  part  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  justice  in  this  coun¬ 
try  operates  within,  and  is  a 
part  of,  a  political  system: 
many  judges,  prosecutors  and 
sheriffs  are  elected  officials,  sub¬ 
ject  to  all  the  political  pres¬ 
sures,  good  and  bad,  that  char¬ 
acterize  our  democracy.  If  that 
l)art  of  the  sy.stem  is  to  operate 
.successfully,  another  part,  the 
press,  must  exercise  without 
fetters  both  its  responsibility 
for  w’atching  the  administration 
of  justice  and  its  freedom  to 
report  what  it  obseiwes. 

“We  are  concerned  lest  some 
of  the  measures  now  being  pro¬ 
posed  to  assure  fair  trials  dan¬ 
gerously'  inhibit  the  press  in 
fulfilling  its  responsibility  to 
that  .same  end  and  thus  thwart 
rather  than  serve  the  very  pur¬ 
pose  that  the  press  and  its 
critics  seek  to  forward. 

"A  notable  and  gratifying  fact 
about  one  of  the  two  main  cate¬ 
gories  of  proposals  emanating  in 
the  last  year  from  Congress, 
the  courts  and  the  bar  for  as¬ 
suring  fair  trials  is  that  they 
call  for  regulation  of  the  actions 
of  members  of  the  bar  and  law 
enforcement  agencies  them¬ 
selves.  These  proposals  are  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  thesis  main¬ 
tained  by  the  press  that  it  is 
unwise,  as  w'ell  as  unfeasible 
and  probably  unconstitutional, 
to  attempt  to  regulate  the  news 
media. 

“Your  committee  commends 
this  attitude  and  welcomes  the 
idea  that  prosecutors  and  police 
should  abide  more  closely  by  the 
principles  prescribed  for  the 
fair  trial  of  all  defendants.  The 
press  has  no  wish  to  conduct 
‘trial  by  newspaper’;  by  the 
same  token,  it  has  no  desire  for 
lawyers  and  police  to  attempt 
‘trial  by  publicity.’  It  is  well 
content  not  to  further  either 
headline-hunting  or  prejudicial 
activity  by  members  of  the  court- 
police  complex. 

“But  we  feel  that  it  is  proper 
for  the  press  to  resist  vigor¬ 
ously  regulations  of  the  bar  and 
the  law  enforcement  agencies 
that  would  black  out  large  areas 
of  information  from  the  moment 
of  an  arrest  until  the  beginning 
of  a  trial.  The  democratic  com¬ 
munity  is  not  merely  entitled  to 
know  promptly  the  facts  about 
crime  and  the  progress  of  law 
enforcement  and  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice;  democracy’s  suc¬ 
cessful  functioning  is  endan¬ 
gered  by  lack  of  such  knowledge. 

“It  is  entirely  too  probable 
that  in  the  interest  of  serving 


the  goal  of  fair  trial,  ti  court& 
bar  and  police  can  fc  sucl 
shackles  for  themselv  s  as  to 
pinion  the  public  as  ell.  The 
law  guarantees  a  defer  lant  cer¬ 
tain  procedures  by  wb.  ’h  he  is 
to  be  tried,  but  it  is  faulty  re» 
soning  to  insist  that  th  ise  same 
procedures  must  appl.,  to  the 
press  and  public  outside  of  the 
court.  Attempts  to  imi  ^se  the* 
vicariously  on  the  ])ublic 
.shrouding  court-police  activities 
in  a  blanket  of  silence  are  mu- 
guided  and  dangerous. 

“The  second  major  category  of 
recent  proposals  calls  ior  volun¬ 
tary  self-regulation  of  the  press. 
These  suggestions  can  also  servej 
useful  purposes.  But  the  limits 
tions,  difficulties  and  problems 
that  stem  from  specific  kinds  of| 
structures,  voluntary  or  other 
wise,  must  be  thoroughly  under 
stood  before  they  can  lx*  heraldec 
as  the  solution  to  the  irroblem. 

“Yet  curative  action,  whetherl 
self-imposed  or  coming  from  out 
side,  must  not  be  worse  than  the! 
disease.  We  feel  that  many  proJ 
visions  suggested  in  voluntar;' 
codes  of  press  conduct  are  in 
deed  more  harmful  than  thi 
evil  complained  of. 

“The  fault  in  such  codes— iij 
addition  to  the  legal  impossib;! 
ity  of  enforcing  them  or  ‘du- 
barring’  violators — is  that  oneJ 
they  progress  beyond  statem'‘nu| 
of  principle,  philosophy  and  :: 
tent,  and  tegin  to  enumera'j| 
specific  categories  of  inform 
tion  that  newspapers  must  avoii 
reporting,  they  can  prevent 
press  from  meeting  its  respea 
sibility  to  the  public  in  certaiJ 
exceptional  but  highly  importaa| 
cases.  .  .  . 

“We  are  persuaded  that 
set  of  specific  rules  can  be  wrtj 
ten  into  a  code  of  press  condu® 
that  will  not  do  more  harm  tbf 
good.  We  are  convinced  that 
solution  to  whatever  probl 
of  Free  Press-Fair  Trial  tlaf 
may  exist  will  not  be  solved 
such  codes.” 

Referring  to  the  Wan^ 
Commission  Report,  the  commi| 
tee  said: 

“We  believe  the  thrust  of 
complaints  to  be  unfair  and 
assertions  in  large  part 
grounded. 

“On  accuracy  and  rum^l 
Whatever  may  be  said  about 
propriety  of  the  action  of  poi# 
and  prosecuting  officers  in  ftT 
las  in  making  public  informaa® 
about  the  assassination  andC 
suspect,  the  press  performed^ 
reporters,  not  initiators.  To* 
extent  the  information  purve^ 
by  the  officials  was  accurate, 
that  extent  the  press  rep^ 
were  accurate.  The  press  ori^ 
ated  no  false  reports; 
rumors  there  were  steiM® 
logically — or  illogically-— fi^ 

(Continued  on  page  118) 
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Way  out  front  in  this  event! 


xinerica’s  standing  in  the  world 
is  oinething  we  all  think  about.  So 
it’s  good  to  know  that  our  nation  is 
way  out  front  in  a  very  important 
measure  of  strength— electric  power. 

Take  the  top  six  nations  of  the 
world  ranked  in  terms  of  the  elec¬ 
tricity  they  produce.  The  U.  S.  A. 
heads  the  list,  with  more  electric 
power  than  the  other  five  combined. 
And  we  have  more  than  2Vi  times 
as  much  as  the  Soviet  Union. 


Why  are  we  so  far  out  front? 

You  are  one  of  the  reasons!  It’s 
your  interest  in  new  things,  your 
desire  to  live  in  a  more  satisfying 
way— your  hopes  for  the  future— 
that  spurs  every  business  onward, 
including  more  than  300  investor- 
owned  electric  light  and  power  com¬ 
panies  across  the  nation. 

And  it  is  not  by  chance  that 
Americans  enjoy  the  greatest  abun¬ 
dance  of  electricity  in  the  world.  The 


wants  and  wishes  of  peop/e— pro¬ 
vided  for  by  business  management 
working  in  a  free  economy— make  a 
winning  combination. 

This  way  of  doing  the  job  assures 
you  of  plenty  of  dependable,  low- 
priced  electric  service  now  and  in 
the  years  to  come. 

You’ve  got  good  things  going  for  you  with  service  by 

Investor-Owned  Electric 
Light  and  Power  Companies* 

‘Ntnin  of  sponsoring  componios  ovailablo  to  yoy  throygh  this  magasina 


Watch  for  ELECTRIC  SHOWCASE  — a  series  of  TV  speciais 
starring  Gordon  and  Sheiia  MacRae.  "World's  Fair  Entertain¬ 
ment  Spectacular"  Thursday,  April  29,  10  P.  M.  EOT,  ABC-TV. 


Reporter 
On  the  Scene 

It  was  about  12:C0  p.m.,  March  28.  Hal 
Hendrix,  Scripps-Howard’s  Latin  American 
correspondent,  was  taking  a  Sunday  drive 
on  the  seacoast  road  outside  Vina  Del  Mar, 
Chile,  when  suddenly  the  road  in  front  of 
the  car  erupted.  The  driver  screamed 
“Terremoto!” — earthquake  in  Spanish — 
and  wheeled  the  car  off  the  road  just  as  rocks 
and  earth  showered  from  the  mountains. 

Hendrix  e.scaped  unharmed  and  for  the 
next  three  days  wrote  on-the-scene  .stories 
for  Scripp.s-Howard  readers  about  the  event 
that  took  at  least  247  lives  and  filled  the 
hearts  of  thou.sands,  including  his  own,  with 
terror. 

Hal  Hendrix  is  a  1963  Pulitzer  Prize  win¬ 
ner  in  International  Reporting  (the  missile 
crisis  and  related  news  about  Cuba).  He 
joined  Scripps-Howard  that  same  year,  and 
the  first  day  at  his  desk  wrote  a  story  that 
the  Dominican  Republic,  which  hadn’t  been 
in  the  news,  was  headed  for  a  major  up¬ 
heaval.  It  happened  within  24  hours! 

A  quiet-type,  inter-nation  commuter, 
Hendrix  has  covered  Latin  America  for  10 
years.  Missouri-born,  he  broke  in  with  the 
Kan.sas  City  Star,  later  joined  the  Miami 
News.  He  makes  Miami  his  home  base,  but 
Scripps-Howard  readers  are  likely  to  see  his 
by-line  from  anywhere  south  of  the  border — 
and  in  the  very  places  the  news  is  breaking. 


Scripps-Howard’s  Hal  Hendrix  (!; 
greets  Chilean  President  Eduardo 
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